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OLD VIRGINIA 


FRUITTI-PUNCH 


Something you have been looking for 

A New Temperance Beverage and a New Flavor— 

A LWA\ S ready for any occasion as a beverage, served with plain or 
. carbonated water. A base for fruit punches—blends with any 
fruit or can be combined with Sauer’s Pure Strawberry, Rasp¬ 
berry or Pineapple Flavors for sherbets, water ices, milk shakes. 

A Flavor which is adaptable for any use. 

A 35c bottle makes 35 glasses of punch. For sale by all good grocers. If 
you cannot get it at your grocers send us 10c together with the name of 
your grocer, and we will send you small sample, enough for a pint of syrup. 

QUALITY HAS MADE SAUER’S THE 

Largest Selling Brand in the United States 

Quality Has Won for Sauer’s 

Seventeen Highest Awards for 

PURITY, STRENGTH and FINE FLAVOR 

including four conferred at expositions held in Lon 
Antwerp, Belgium, Rome, Italy, and Paris, France — 
allied with us. 

Manufacturers of 32 other flavors including Vanilla, 

Lemon and Spice Flavors. 

The C. F. SAUER CO. 


BY INVITATION 
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President 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK U.S.A. 


Send for our recipe 
booklet “Table 
Treats." It's 
f valuable 
and free. 
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DELINEATOR READERS ADOPT AND REBUILD LANDRES AND ST. GEORGES, “THE TOWN OF THE GOLDEN BOOK” 


THE TOWN OF THE GOLDEN BOOK 

“IN THE NAME OF LAFAYETTE” 

BY MABEL POTTER DAGGETT 



MRS. DAGGETT 


f~ Ul 1 HE T own of the Golden Book is ours. 

The prayer of Monsieur A. Vauchelet, 
Secretary of the Commune of Landres 
and St. Georges in the Ardennes, is 
answered. When, a few months ago, 
this municipal official in France wrote 
to America inviting the assistance of The De¬ 
lineator for the reconstruction of his town, he 
added: “If The Delineator is willing to rebuild 
our town, in compensation we will make a munic¬ 
ipal Golden Book in which will be inscribed the 
names and addresses of all your readers who may contribute to the restoration. 
And more, we will reserve social rooms and a very warm reception to those of 
your readers that may come to France to visit the front.” 

So to arrange internationally and formally for the adoption of this little French 
commune by The Butterick Publishing Company, I brought with me to Paris the 
necessary- -credentials from the French High Commission in America. These 
I ip$eseated on my arrival here to the French Government. A tiny French 
c’ii 'Mnseur (elevator), set all around with mirrors and looking more like a parlor 
cabinet than like an elevator, took me to the fifth floor of the Presidence du Conseil, 
Commissariat-General des Affaires de Guerre. A pretty French office girl in black 
courtesied low before me and ushered me into the presence of Monsieur le Com- 


missaire-General. When I had explained to him the purpose of my visit, he said 
in the expressive French way, “It is a very beautiful sentiment.” 

And he understood the negotiations which have now made our connections 
here definite. The formal acceptance of our offer by the French Government, 
signed for the Ministre des Regions Liberties, reads as follows: 

“You have been kind enough to make us acquainted with the plan for the 
adoption of the Commune of Landres and St. Georges, Canton of Buzancy (Ar¬ 
dennes) by The Delineator magazine of New York City. In return, I have 
the honor to acknowledge that on behalf of the French Government I accept 
your offer. And I do so with gratitude and with sincere appreciation of the 
motive that has prompted this very generous proposal on the part of The Butterick 
Publishing Company. 

“The distribution of assistance to our distressed countrymen of the devastated 
regions is going to be a tremendous task, and the work of reconstruction to be 
undertaken is almost beyond imagination. Your aid will be deeply and sincerely 
appreciated by the people of this commune whom you are taking under your 
protection. Again permit me to thank you from my heart for this noble and 
generous deed.” 

G^\UR Town of the Golden Book lies in the Department of the Ardennes. This 
directly adjoins the Department of the Aisne, where is concentrated the 
wonderful work of the American Committee for Devastated France, with which 

Concluded on page 52 
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THE “FOURTH” IN OUR VILLAGE 


If any of our doings are otnitted from the picture, the limitations of space are to blame. Ours is a thoroughly 
progressive community, which would not knowingly miss anything in the way of activity or excitement 
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f ?, r quality, always \o°^'°\t 
I'* Mailer s Voice - 
lector Talking Ma<^j^=s^sS 


Dance any time — 
the Victrola is always ready! 


Ready with lively one-steps and fox-trots 
and fascinating waltzes that make you forget 
every care and just want to dance on and on. 
Music that inspires you to dance your very 
best—the perfect playing of bands and orches¬ 
tras renowned for their splendid dance music. 

As enjoyable with a Victrola as though you 
actually hired the entire band or orchestra itself. 
Loud and clear enough for a whole roomful or 
dancers—and yet easily adaptable when only a 
few couples (or even one!) want a quiet little 
dance all their own. 

Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play the newest Victor Dance 
Records and demonstrate the Victrola. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 

Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 
coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, and their use, 
one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 

New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 1st of each month 

"Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company designating the products of this Company only. 
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Victrola XVII, £275 
Victrola XVII, electric, £332.50 

Mahogany or oak 
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THE SPIRIT OF 


’19 



WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS 
TO BE SELF-EVIDENT; THAT 
ALL MEN ARE CREATED 
EQUAL, THAT THEY ARE 
ENDOWED BY THEIR CRE¬ 
ATOR WITH CERTAIN IN¬ 
ALIENABLE RIGHTS, THAT 
AMONG THESE ARE LIFE, 
LIBERTY AND THE PURSUIT 
OF HAPPINESS 


-THAT WE HERE HIGHLY 
RESOLVE THAT THESE DEAD 
SHALL NOT HAVE DIED IN 
VAIN—THAT THIS NATION, 
UNDER GOD, SHALL HAVE 
A NEW BIRTH OF FREE¬ 
DOM—AND THAT GOVERN¬ 
MENT OF THE PEOPLE, BY 
THE PEOPLE, FOR THE PEO¬ 
PLE, SHALL NOT PERISH 


THE SPIRIT OF ’76 


S OME day, in the years to come, a little child standing at 
your knee may say, “ Grandmother, can you remember 
when women didn’t vote?” 

And you will answer, “Yes, dear, I remember very well.” 
“But”— the child’s face will be blank with wonder—“why 
didn’t they vote? Didn’t they want to?” 

“Yes, they wanted to, but the men wouldn’t let them.” 

The great eyes turned up to you will be deeply puzzled. “But, 
grandmother, the country didn’t belong to the men any more 
than it did to the women, did it?” 

“Sometimes we women thought the men felt so.” 

“But why wouldn’t they let you vote, grandmother?” 

“Let me think,” you will say. And your mind will hark back 
over your own lifetime, then back and back to the days when 
men fought and died for a Magna Charta. You will review in 
memory all the blood that has been shed since the world began, 
in man’s struggle to do away with political injustice. 

But your mind will revolt at trying to explain to the innocent 
face looking into yours that men for countless generations re¬ 
fused to share the finest fruit of their struggles with their mates. 
Women never have understood why, and you, after years of 
freedom, will understand just as little. 
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So you will turn to grandfather. “John, tell the child why.” 

Grandfather will look over his glasses and say, “Because we 
were poor, weak fools.” 

Curiously enough the child will laugh and turn away satisfied. 

But you will be remembering. Particularly you will remem¬ 
ber the Great War and women’s part in it. You will recall the 
portentous, the mad, the exalted, the dejected year of 1919 and 
how the Peace Conference at first ignored women. Then you 
will picture the unbelievable fact that it was Clemenceau, a 
Frenchman, a very old and very conservative Frenchman, who 
invited women to send representatives to this Conference on all 
matters closely touching women and children. 

You will recall the thrill that went through the womanhood 
of the world at that invitation. At that moment the age-long 
battle was won. A conservative leader of a conservative nation 
had settled women’s status for all time. Wonderful France did 
nothing more magnificent than this during the period of the war. 

And when the dust of conflict, of debate, cleared from the 
Spring of 1919, when the tumult and the shouting died, it was 
realized that nothing more significant to the human race came 
out of the Great War than this: that women were recognized to 
be as fully human beings as men. 














































WITH THE EDITOR 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 

T WAS on an Indian reservation in the Northwest. 
An Indian woman was talking to me. She was 
twenty-seven or eight years old, comely and clean, 
but blind from trachoma. Her little boy of ten was 
blind also, but from venereal taint. Her little house 
in the magnificent pine-woods was poverty-stricken 
to the last degree. It was the Fourth of July and 
the Indian agent had planned an elaborate celebra¬ 
tion. 

“Are you going to hear the speeches?” I asked as 
we sat on the door-step. 

She answered in the excellent English taught in 
the reservation school: “Yes; I always go. Before 
trachoma got the best of me I used to take part in 
the entertainment myself.” 

“How was it trachoma got the best of you?” I 
asked. 

She turned her unseeing face toward me as if in 
surprise. 

“Why wouldn’t it? What do we Indians know 
about your white diseases — until it’s too late? A 
fake white doctor let me go blind after he had taken 
my allotment money away from me. Youknowin the 
towns around the reservation there are hundreds 
of families who live by robbing us Indians.” Fler 
voice was entirely dispassionate. 

I sighed. “I don’t see how you can want to go 
to our Fourth-of-July celebration. What can it 
mean to an Indian?” 

“It means a good deal, but not in the way you 
might think.” 

The wind murmured through the pine-trees and 
the little boy came to lean against his mother’s 
knee. 

“You whites,” she said, “took America away from 
us, but we still love it, more than you do. The 
rocks, the trees, the ground, we are closer to them 
than you, and they’re America. We love them for 
themselves and not for the money to be made out 
of them, the way you whites do. 

“Every year we go to your Independence-Day 
celebration. We hear you read those parts of the 
Constitution and the Declaration. They are won¬ 
derful words. And afterward we talk about you— 
what you’ve done with this America you took. And 
if what your Bible teaches is right, and goodness and 
kindness and all that count, when we compare you 
with Indians, it’s funny. 

“And we talk about the words in the Constitution 
and Declaration and what you have done to us 
Indians; of the nasty sicknesses you brought us; of 
the big and little ways you robbed us and of the 
many ways in which you’re deliberately destroying 
us. And we think what a chance you had with 
those big words as a pattern to make a heaven of 
America and then — lame, starving and blind, we 
laugh! Oh, you silly, vain, bad whites! We 
laugh!” 

Later I went to the celebration and heard the 
immortal words: “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident; that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien¬ 
able Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and 
the pursuit of Happiness.” 

And I wondered if we Americans had missed the 
greatest opportunity that any nation ever had to 
become truly great. 

THE TOO-GREAT BURDEN 

T HIS issue of The Delineator appears during 
the week when colleges all over the country 
are holding their commencement exercises. Thou¬ 
sands of young men and women have completed 
four years of intensive work and are for the first 
time facing their grown-up futures. 

Time was when only direct economic pressure, 
personal need, drove a highly educated woman to 
self-support. But all that is changed. To-day 
not a woman graduate but feels that she is under 
obligation to be an economic producer. Rich girls 
and poor girls alike are responding to a world pres¬ 
sure whose causes are so subtle and so complicated 
as to be the despair of the sociologist. 


But no matter what the causes, a new responsibil¬ 
ity faces the college-bred woman to-day. The world 
demands that she choose a money-earning profes¬ 
sion and that she continue it if possible even after 
marriage. Racially and biologically there probably 
is something fundamentally wrong with this demand. 
In obeying it, girls must recognize the wrong and 
attempt to counteract it by facing the fact that 
theirs is a greater life-task than any man can ever 
know. 

They must earn money. They must make homes. 
They must have babies. And they must carry all of 
these responsibilities so wisely and so well that the 
future welfare of the race is assured. It is up to the 
college girl with her trained mind to show the world 
how this triple burden may be carried. 

THE SERVANTLESS HOME 

“T GAVE six hours a day to the Red Cross during 
A the war,” said a Middle-Western woman to 
me, “and helped, besides, in the Liberty Loan drives. 
Practically all that time I had no servant, not even 
a laundress or cleaning-woman.” 

“What did you do? Board?” I asked. 

“Not at all. It was this way: My thirteen-year- 
old boy said: ‘Mother, dad’s too old to go to war and 
I’m too young. Why don’t you do Red Cross work?’ 

“ ‘Who’ll run the house?’ I asked. 

“He looked disappointed and shook his head. I 
put on my thinking-cap, and the next day our house¬ 
hold went on a new schedule. My husband doesn’t 
have to be at his office until nine, and usually we 
breakfasted at eight. 

“But now I called Jim and his father at six. Dad 
attended to the furnace and cleaned the bathroom. 
Yes, he did, really. Why not? Jim put the beds 
to air and the bedrooms in order and made the beds 
before starting for school at 8:45. I got the break¬ 
fast and went over the lower part of the house with 
the vacuum cleaner. 

“Breakfast at seven. Dad wiped the dishes for 
me and I made sandwiches for all our lunches. At 
8:45 we left the house together. My home is elec¬ 
trically equipped — vacuum cleaner, electric washer, 
mangles, stove and all. Mondays we got up at 
five and the three of us had the washing done by 
six-thirty. It can be done if the family helps — in 
war or out of war.” 

I looked at her and sighed. “It’s a great life,” I 
said, “if you don’t weaken.” 

THE PERFECT TOPIC 

S EVERAL hundred club women of a large town 
had assembled at a luncheon at which flowers 
and cut-glass, elaborate millinery and French heels 
were the dominant notes. 

The speaker of the day had been doing his best. 
He was a good speaker and he was sticking close to 
the subject on which the women had asked him to 
talk—the League of Nations. The women were 
paying him a handsome sum for the lecture and he 
was sincerely anxious to give them their money’s 
worth. But although his lecture was a model he 
felt that he was not holding his audience. 

As is not unusual with women audiences, during 
the entire hour the room seemed gently aflutter. 
The gay millinery was never still; it turned and un¬ 
dulated, nodded and wriggled. Stray locks of hair 
were constantly adjusted, noses were powdered, 
gloves were put off and on, collars were rearranged, 
handkerchiefs were conspicuous. 

Toward the end of the lecture little groups of wo¬ 
men began leaving. Eighteen or twenty of them 
gathered at the doors, whispering softly. 

“And now,” said the lecturer, “in closing I wish to 
bring in an apparently irrelevant topic — the matter 
of the babies of Servia. Having seen them, I can 
tell you much of these unhappy children.” 

To his astonishment, the room became absolutely 
still. Not a motion, not a whisper, was perceptible. 
The women at the door returned to their seats, and 
for these last fifteen minutes his audience gave him 
an attention that was almost painful in its intensity. 
He had stumbled on the perfect topic. 


AMERICA 

T WAS one of the limited, extra-fare trains be¬ 
tween Chicago and New York. A man accom¬ 
panied by a friend who bade him an immediate and 
noisy good-by took the berth next to mine. He was 
clean-shaven, ruddy, middle-aged. He wore his 
new suit awkwardly. Idis hands were a working¬ 
man’s hands. 

He watched the porter making up berths with 
breathless interest. “What do I do while you fix 
mine up?” he asked. 

“You go back to the smoker. Here, I’ll show you, 
sah,” replied the colored man. 

I sat up late, reading. The stranger, called by the 
porter after his berth was made up, listened intently 
while the porter told him to close his curtains and to 
set out his suit-case for the custom authorities; then 
he crawled from sight. Two hours later, when I 
was lying awake in my berth, I heard the porter say 
to himself: 

“Where am that guy’s suit-case?” A pause, then: 
“Looka here, boss, you should take off yo’ shoes and 
yo’ cap when yo’ goes to bed in a berth. Yo’ sleeps 
easier.” 

The next day as the man was preparing to leave 
the train in New York State, I asked him if he had 
enjoyed his trip. 

“No, ma’am,” he replied. “I never was in a 
Pullman before. But I drawed war wages all 
Summer and I wasn’t going to let the rich folks ride 
better’n me this time. Don’t like it. It’s too un¬ 
social like and too much trouble for comfort. But 
I’m makin’ high wages and I’m going to live 
high. I’m always goin’ to ride on a Pullman. 
No rich guy can’t put nothin’ on me. What’s 
the use of livin’ in America if I can’t ride in 
style?” 

PRAYER 

HE laundress rubbed her iron on the waxed 
paper thoughtfully. 

“I’d pray for it, Annie,” she said. “Can’t do no 
harm, and sumpin’ might come of it.” 

Annie polished a breakfast-plate. “Prayer’s all 
right, only I’m mighty picking about what I pray 
for. ’Tain’t treatin’ the Lord right to heckle Him 
’bout clothes when He’s got all the Kaiser’s works on 
His mind. You’d oughta use tact with the Lord, 
like you would with any one else.” Fler black face 
was very intent as she turned it to Sarah. 

Sarah pushed her iron back and forth. “Bless yo’ 
eyes, child, yo’ can’t trouble the Lord. He’s beyond 
trouble. Just get down on yo’ old aching knees and 
empty yo’ heart out to him. He likes it. Sho’ 
Fie does. He’s got a lot of natural curiosity ’bout 
us humans, the Lord has. And it sho’ eases yo’ 
heart to empty it.” 

Annie was unconvinced. “I never prayed for 
nothin’ that I really wanted and got it. I thinks the 
Lord don’t care much for colored folks’ prayer. 
We’re hewers of wood and drawers of water to the 
Lord like we are to folks.” 

Sarah’s gentle voice rumbled on: 

“You’d better take some bakin’-soda, child. 
You’re sour-hearted to-day. I’m tellin’ you the 
world would fall down and die if it wa’n’t for prayer. 
It’s all that keeps most of us goin’ and don’t you 
give it up. Mind what I’m tellin’ you. Some day 
you’ll find the Lord answers every prayer. Every 
one.” 

PROHIBITION 

COME of the strongest opponents of the prohibi- 
^ tion law have been men who care nothing for 
drink, but who say they object to having their per¬ 
sonal liberties curtailed. They don’t seem to real¬ 
ize that the whole trend of social advance is in the 
direction of the control of the individual for the good 
of the whole. 

We venture to prophesy that if America follows 
her great opportunities Americanism will come to 
mean the voluntary relinquishment of personal 
privilege in order that the nation may know a more 
perfect freedom. 
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Ivory Soap Flakes makes it easy to keep baby's nainsooks 
and fla?i?tels, sacques and sweaters, bootees attd 
bla?ikets as fresh and dainty as his own sweet self 

TVORY SOAP FLAKES gives you the time-tried purity 
and mildness of genuine Ivory Soap in the most con¬ 
venient form for fine laundering. 

Warm water instantly melts Ivory Soap Flakes into the live¬ 
liest, thickest, foamiest suds you have ever seen—a lather so 
rich and soapy that it cleanses thoroughly without rubbing; 
and so mild that it does not the slightest injury to any color 
or fabric that water alone will not harm. The work is done 
better, in half the time, and with half the effort. 

Little dresses and slips last longer and look whiter when they 
are washed with Ivory Soap Flakes. And baby is more 
comfortable in Ivory-washed flannels—fleecy, unshrunken 
and soft as down against his tender skin. 

Use Ivory Soap Flakes for all fine laundering. 

It is the safe, economical, modern cleanser 
for silks, satins, Georgettes, chiffons, woolens, 
linens, laces, muslins and embroideries. Get 
a package today. 


10c at your dealer s 

IVORY' SOAP FLAKES 

The Ideal Soap for Fine Laundering in 
the Ideal Form for Fine Laundering 
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LORENZO SAID IT WAS OF IMMENSE IMPORTANCE AND QUITE SECRET 

HEROES 

BY PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


IS BROTHERS AND SISTERS 
CALLED HIM LORENZO THE 
MAGNIFICENT —ALL EXCEPT 
LAVINIA. HE WAS HER HERO, 
AND EVERYTHING HE DID 
WAS EXACTLY RIGHT. QUIET AS SHE 
WAS, SHE WAGED WAR IN HIS BEHALF 
AGAINST ANY AND ALL COMERS—ES¬ 
PECIALLY AGAINST HER SISTER-IN-LAW 
FOR THE POSSESSION OF LORENZO’S 
BOULE CABINET. 

PHYLLIS BOTTOME (MRS. FORBES DENIS) 
IS THE AUTHOR OF “THE DARK TOWER.” 


T HEY were coming to take away Lorenzo’s furniture, 
and it seemed to his sister, Miss Lavinia, like rifling a tomb, 
It was true that, legally speaking, the furniture was 
not Lorenzo’s, and Lorenzo was not dead. But Miss 
Lavinia felt that to act legally was often morally wrong. 

Was there not the flagrant case of the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill? 

The Church had put a ban upon these infelicitous 
unions, but the State had flung a law across the path of 
righteousness and tripped the Church up. 

Marriage is a sacrament, and a deceased wife’s sister, as 
far as Miss Layinia was concerned, could not be a real wife 
to her deceased sister’s husband. 

Lorenzo’s furniture was a parallel case — it was almost 
like a sacrament—and Miss Lavinia had served before 
it all her life. The awful part of it was that she knew 
some of the furniture—to be accurate, two-thirds — 
belonged legally to Jim and Tom. 

They had consented to leave it for many years in their 
parents’ old home. 

Jim, who traveled in strange lands and built bridges, 
did not need old oak, and Tom was the most good-natured 
of the three brothers. He said: 

“Oh, the old sticks can wait till I have a home of my 
own. You and Lorenzo can do what you like with them 
till then.” 

Lorenzo magnificently waited, and did what he liked 
with them. 

All the genius of the family centered in Lorenzo — par¬ 
ticularly the genius of doing what he liked. 

He did everything magnificently from the time of his 
first stage triumph to his last long superb pose before the 
camera of a cinema photographer. 

It was a last pose, because unfortunately there was no 
doubt that Lorenzo’s Grecian profile — it was said of him 
that he looked like the young Antinous--so exquisite in 
youth, so stern, so simply noble, should not have run to 
fat. One chin is enough in a Grecian profile; and Antinous 
died young. 

It would have been better if Lorenzo had persevered 
with the Swedish exercises recommended to him by a 
friend. They had tired him before his bath, and nearly 


killed him after his breakfast; still they counteracted 
premature protuberances. • 

The old red-brick house, with overhanging eaves and 
open hearths, made a perfect background for Lorenzo. 

Of course he was most of his time in London, but he 
came down resplendently to receive the week-end visits 
of his friends. Lavinia was ordered to hire “village 
retainers” with an air of permanency, and Lorenzo himself 
brought down a “man” and a cook. 

Actors and actresses, baronets whom Lorenzo treated 
as if they were his cousins, and writers who had secretaries 
and wanted quiet for week-ends, swept like a triumphant 
procession through the small, mossy village of Whittle. 

The week-ends were not quiet for Lavinia. They 
scintillated with all the splendor and movement of a 
thunder-storm at sea. 

From the moment she heard Lorenzo’s beautiful Oxford 
voice at the gate — he had never been to Oxford, but that 
sweet mellow tone with a latent capacity for booming 
suggested cloistered corridors — saying, “Yes—we call it 
Mornington Hall — that was our dear old family name—a 
younger branch in the female line, of course — no title — 
but we like to keep up the old tradition!” Lavinia was 
a changed woman. 

From that moment she was no longer the sallow, heavy, 
middle-aged spinster, hovering between her duster and 
the church; she was a lady of the Renaissance swung 
to the dizzy height of being—before a dozen strange, 
grand people — Lorenzo’s only sister. 

Lorenzo always acknowledged her as his sister, though 
he never labored the point. Lavinia was quite content 
with this attitude; she was one of the people for whom 
backgrounds have been invented. 

She too believed in the “old tradition,” but she wasn’t 
quite sure what it was. 

Her father, a Mr. James Bell, had been a successful 
dealer in antiquities, which he sold at an increasing profit 
in Holborn. His success had enabled him to buy an old 
house and garden in the country to suit his invalid wife; 
then it had rather dwindled, but even after his death he 
was able to leave his children a thousand pounds apiece 
and some very good pieces of furniture. 

If you wanted to make Lorenzo angry, you addressed 
his letters to L. Bell, Esq. Even with the fully written 
Lorenzo Acheson Bell, his name failed to produce harmony 
in his bosom; but his brothers frankly and coarsely refused 
to let him change it. 

James said Lorenzo could call himself Lorenzo Morn¬ 
ington on the stage if he liked, but he had better not try 
being a Mornington olf it! And Lorenzo often listened 
with surprising mildness to what James said. 

Lavinia understood that her father was a collector and 
that the word “dealer” must be obliterated from her mind. 

She frequently watched facts go down under the waves 
of dramatic emotion which beat upon her life. 

There were moments when Lavinia wondered what the 
vicar would have said to these sudden immersions of truth, 
but on the whole she felt that Romance is justified of its 
immersions; and that perhaps, if not brought to a point, 
the vicar thought so too. 


Lorenzo knew exactly how to treat and place old 
furniture; he put the. really valuable pieces in the best 
lights and made good imitations almost authentic by dark 
corners and clever polish. He did nothing actually him¬ 
self, but he taught Lavinia how to treat wood, tapestries 
and brasses. 

It was her wonderful share in his life, and no hand so 
delicate with china, so searching with polish, or so light 
and tender with ancient fabrics, could have been procured. 

Lorenzo praised her a little before strangers for these 
gifts—he blamed her only in private—and his praise was 
the nearest point to intoxication which Lavinia ever 
experienced. 

Neither of her other brothers meant anything to her. 
Jim, who sent her shells and a parrot she couldn’t keep— 
because it would laugh when Lorenzo was feeling things 
deeply — seldom wrote to her, and when he sent her a ten- 
pound note he added the irritating but useless proviso 
that it mustn’t go to Lorenzo. Lavinia felt that Jim was 
kind but coarse, and that distant lands were appropriate 
to him. 

She was not surprised to hear that he had married, very 
happily, a woman who could shoot a tiger. 

Tom was worse; he sent Lavinia an umbrella every 
Christmas; and people like Lavinia value selection in 
Christmas presents, and do not lose umbrellas. 

When Lorenzo discovered that she had a hoard of them, 
he was naturally shocked and annoyed. 

“This kind of thing,” he asserted in his deep, mellow 
tones, “is degrading; it is like people who keep shops!” 

However, he disposed of the umbrellas kindly enough 
for Lavinia among his women friends. 

Lorenzo had about fifty very intimate women friends; 
he called them “Little Mother,” “Little Sister,” and 
“Little Child,” according to their ages; these were the 
only ties of relationship that he was ever likely to form. 

But it was to Lavinia that Lorenzo turned in moments 
of confusion and tragedy, when he moved — a little uncer¬ 
tainly, it must be confessed — before his oncoming creditors. 

He wept with his head in Lavinia’s lap, borrowed what 
money there was in the house, and left her to face the 
creditors. 

On the sharpest of these occasions all Lavinia’s share 
of the property — her old jewelry and lace—-disappeared, 
and more wicked legal arrangements were made, called 
mortgages, and agreed to by Tom. Tom had come down 
when he heard Lavinia was alone, looking plainer and 
more uninteresting than ever. 

Tom said things about Lorenzo which were worse than 
mortgages, and offered to take Lavinia back with him to 
London and let the “whole place rip,” but Lavinia showed 
a surprising power of resistance. A limpet is a weak 
thing till you start trying to detach it from its rock. 

Lavinia clung desperately to Mornington Hall. She 
said it must have a caretaker; no one could well eat less 
than she did. 

Tom, who always liked people to eat a great deal, had 
to leave her after some expenditure of profanity and a 
good deal of hard cash. 

Continued on page 62 
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“DEAR O 


LD PAL 

BY LIEUT. GITZ RICE 


OF MINE” 


“CHEERIO! HERE’S TO THE ALLIES” 


N APRIL, 1915, came the first gas attack, the 
second battle of Ypres, the sinking of the Lusitania, 
the death of that noble soldier, Lord Kitchener. 
Honestly and frankly, those were dark days. In 
them there came to me the melody of “Dear Old 
Pal of Mine”—only the thought, not the finished 
product. That was no time for writing anything 
except was reports. 

Since then, ninety per cent, of our battery of one hun¬ 
dred and fifty men havp been wiped out. Often without 
munitions, food or smokes, or all three, we could only 
stick to our guns, trusting in God for what was going to 
happen next. It’s all right, as the men say, for soldiers 
with plenty of bullets in their pouches and food in their 

knapsacks to fight the enemy, but it’s-when there’s 

neither. 

Those fields of Flanders were a wilderness of crosses. 
You know how a wilderness first appears to you—a great 
mass in which all is one, nothing separately distinguish¬ 
able; so it was with that vast sweep of little crosses, as far 
as you could see. And beneath them lay all that was 



left of bright, strong men. One felt that his own place 
might soon be with them, and life was not worth a nickel. 
It was German mastery of aircraft, artillery and numbers 
of men, but it was courageous British, French and Belgian 
soldiers who sold their lives to the enemy at a terrible 
price in those early days. 

In the years of war that followed in Belgium and France 
my song kept singing to me, and sometimes in the trenches 
I sang the chorus of it to the boys; only the melody, for it 
had as yet no words. 

After I was gassed and invalided home I came to New 
York. One day I played the melody to Harold Robe, 
Avhom I had known in London. 

“Gitz, why don’t you publish it?” he asked. 

My answer was that I feared it would seem too senti¬ 
mental, that the public might not be interested in the loss 
of a “pal of mine.” He read me a poem he had written; 
it proved that he in his place in the war, I in mine, had 
been thinking the same thought, he in words and I in 
music. 

Later I played only the melody to Miss Blanche Bates 
and Mr. Thorne. Both exclaimed: 

“Why don’t you write it?” 

With such encouragement from those three, Miss Bates, 


Robe and Thorne, I wrote it, and “Dear Old Pal of Mine” 
was sung in “Getting Together,” in which, with Miss 
Bates and Thorne, I was myself playing a part. It was 
recruiting propaganda for British and American forces, 
and its profits went to charity. Our manager was Mr. 
William Brady, a wonderful Irishman, a good fellow, and 
a one-hundred-per-cent. American, whose generous pa¬ 
triotism always brought fine results. 

Mr. Holbrook Blinn, the head of “Getting Together,” 
told Mr. John McCormack of “Dear Old Pal of Mine.” 
In Washington Mr. McCormack came to see the show and 
heard the song sung. Returning to New York, I found 
that he was singing it, and had sung it on the talking- 
machine. From that day its popularity was assured, 
thanks to Mr. McCormack. 

The way that the public caught on to it proves that the 
American people were deeply affected by the sadness of 
war from its beginning, though they were not given credit 
for this until they got into it. They have been wonder¬ 
fully kind to aid me and my soldier pals of the British and 
French armies who have been on duty here in the United 
States for war work, and in my case the American musi¬ 
cians have taken me into their midst as a brother. May 
Concluded on page 5 4 
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BY MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 




fc^-Hp iJ[HEY'RE home now, or coming home, our 
| * soldier boys. Cheering, tearful crowds meet 

them at the boats. That’s their high public 
hour. Then they go into little homes all over 
the country, homes of which they will be 
forevermore the center; and this is each man’s 
greatast hour, a.s he fights his battles o’er for 
the loved ones in whose eyes he is the chief hero of the 
war. Then comes the drifting down-town into this shop 
and that house to see old friends, and the golden glory 
grows a little faint; they are being turned from soldiers to 
citizens. 

And they will be of our most honored citizens because of 
what they have shown themselves to be. Do you remem¬ 
ber how, before they went overseas, we used to watch them 
during the singing of the national anthem? They stood at 
salute, their bodies straight, their faces earnest. In that 
symbol of patriotism they promised themselves to their 
country. 

We looked on, misty-eyed, though not realizing what 
they would be called upon to endure; not realizing the 
tremendous thing we asked of them. Just boys, untutored 
by experience, boys in shops and offices, who used to keep 
an eye on the clock toward five; whose simple ambitions 
were to earn a raise, to be as well-dressed as the next fellow; 
to take pretty girls to the movies. 

Overseas these boys became men, living their patriotism, 
not through symbols, but through dogged deeds that 
seared away their youth. They showed the qualities that 
inhere in heroes and in saints, in men of iron fiber, of great 
soul. They have won, these average youth of ours, to the 
highest courage, to unbelievable patience, to the rarest 
comradeship, to a fine chivalry, to a generous technique 
of living. 

Through circumstances which there is not space to re¬ 
late, I was with soldiers under withering fire, under stress 
and strain that indeed try men’s souls; and I saw these 
great qualities shining out, steady beacons over a black¬ 
ness of fear and pain and horror. It is hard for people who 
have not been with them thus to see and feel the terrible 
depths of their experience; words simply do not describe, 
haven’t force and fire enough to tell the real truth. 

This came home to me a few weeks ago in a little town 
by the Rhine. A soldier was summoned to the office of 
the commanding colonel of the One Hundred and Sixty- 
sixth Regiment, to receive the Distinguished Service 
Cross. 

“It’s young Walter Eich of Company K,” the colonel 
said. “He did a very brave thing before Sedan: went out 
and got the leader of his patrol after three men had been 
killed trying to do the same thing.” 

The soldier came in, a fine-faced lad, a little grave, with 
that remote, inscrutable, aged sort of look in his eyes that 
so many of our returning soldiers show. I went through 
the military forms, saluted him, pinned on the medal, and 
shook hands, and congratulated him, and the army for 
having him. Then, being a woman, I broke away from 
military precedent and said: 

“I wish it could have been your mother who pinned on 
that medal, laddie.” 

And said he—good, genuine boy!— 

“I wish it could.” 

When he had gone, I thought of the colonel’s words: 
“Went out and got the leader of his patrol after three 
men had been killed trying to do the same thing.” 

Heroism must be told in such bare sentences. But they 
can not show the shell-torn field, the heights beyond, 
bristling with German machine guns, the young officer, 
‘ 2 19 


leader of the patrol, wounded, a few hundred feet away 
from his own platoon. There they lie, the devoted men, 
in the trench mud under the dreary November sky; shells 
whistle over and send high, sinister geysers of dark earth; 
but there is for the moment no machine-gun fire, and there 
lies the beloved young officer. 

A soldier crawls gingerly out of his fox-hole and begins 
to work his way through the churned field, hiding here 
behind a clump of tall grasses, slipping there into a shell- 
hole, making careful, slow progress. Nearer and nearer 
he wins to the officer until the watchers begin to draw long, 
relieved breaths; surely he will make it! The sharp crash 
of a sniper’s bullet and the soldier falls lax. Is he dead or 
only wounded? He lies very still. The men of the pla¬ 
toon stir, and groan or curse inwardly: two of their own 
lying out there! 

More shells, but it is darker now; and two of their own 
out there! Perhaps a soldier trying to reach them from a 
different angle might succeed. From the right flank, where 
there is little danger of enfilading fire, another soldier slips 
into the ugly furrows of death and begins the long journey 
to these two quiet figures. What suspense, what misery 
for the watchers! Twice more the sniper’s bullets speak. 

When Walter Eich throws himself over the edge of his 
fox-hole there are hands who would hold him back, trying 
to stop a multiplication of death. Four men are dead, for 
the officer for whom three gave their lives does not move. 

That deed is one of hundreds of brave deeds. With my 
own eyes I have seen hundreds of examples of bravery, of 
patience, of loyalty and faithfulness unto death. The pa¬ 
tience and the bravery are interwoven. It was the pa¬ 
tience under inconveniences that struck me in my early 
days in France, when I was learning soldiering in Alsace. 

Then the soldiers stood long in line for their food, re¬ 
ceived it in metal mess-kits and ate it anywhere — off the 
back of a trunk or in a ditch. They slept in dark stables 
on cootieized straw. They did hard pack-drill. They 
marched many miles, and all with no complaint that was 
not mostly humorous. 

Later, when amateur soldiering became professional 
soldiering, and these men of ours forged their way on in the 
three American drives, inconveniences became unspeak¬ 
able hardships. 

There were the long hours or days without food because 
the mess kitchens could not get up, or had been shelled to 
pieces. There was the long lying out in the woods, not 
knowing if they were to be relieved, or if they must once 
again face machine-gun fire. There was the constant 
moving forward just after they had dug themselves in; a 
man might twice in a night have to dig himself in, and per¬ 
haps he lacked a trench tool and had to use his mess-kit 
or even his fingers. 

There was the terrible, anguishing marching through the 
mud when it seemed as if each clogged, dragging step must 
be the last, and yet the leaders’ feet went on. Patience 
and bravery; one was the corollary of the other. 

Let me speak first of a day I spent with a battalion of 
the Eighty-ninth Division. These lads arrived overseas early 
in June, a large part of them being replacement troops who 
had had scarcely a week’s training in camp. They were 
given five weeks’ intensive training in a back area in 
France, and about the eighth of August they were taken to 
the Toul sector. Here for almost another five weeks they 
endured their first baptism of fire, the nightly stand-to on 
the borders of “no man’s land,” the patrols, the raids, the 
shells that took toll of them and schooled their imagination 
in the bleak, red roads of war. 

Continued on page 59 
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IN THE HALL SHE TRIED TO THANK HIM. THE MEDIUM-BROWN EYES HAD TO FINISH FOR HER 

THE SECRET CHAMBER 

BY AGNES MARY BROWNELL 

SHE MADE A SECRET CHAMBER OF JEALOUSY IN THEIR HOUSE OF LIFE AND TENDED 
IT CAREFULLY, IN SPITE OF HERSELF. A TOUCHING DRAMA OF A WOMAN’S HEART, 

BY A NEW AUTHOR WHOSE STORIES ARE SO TRUE TO HUMAN NATURE THAT 
THEY SEEM NO LONGER STORIES BUT THE REAL LIVES OF PEOPLE YOU KNOW 


|HE was one of those prudent dressers whose 
seasons of adornment coincide with the sol¬ 
stices, but are biennial instead of annual. 
Within a two-year limit, she had achieved 
almost prophetic vision; and so long as a 
thing was dark and plain and without arrest¬ 
ing features she required little more in a purchase. 

Her cloaks ran to dark gray or brown; her suits were 
a perpetual navy; her hats were neither large nor small; 
she had never worn colored shoes. 

For nine months of the year she was accustomed to 
teach in a public school. The three vacation months 
she spent with her sister in Iowa. 

She was handy, if a trifle slow, with her needle; and 
she usually put in the Summer outfitting her young 
nieces for school. In this way, and by helping other¬ 
wise with the housework, she paid for her keep, and 
was enabled always to maintain a small bank balance. 

But she perceived that she would never be rich. 
And that things would never be different. And then 
her queer prophetic vision played a strange trick 
upon her. 

This plain, capable, experienced, taken - for - granted 
school-teacher, given to Winter-woodsy browns and grays 
and indistinguishable navy blues; setting out on week¬ 
day mornings for her prison-house, and returning at night 
to her boarding-place laden with note-books and themes 
for correction; putting in her Saturdays at her careful 
wardrobe and in certain refinements of the toilet, such as 
special attention to her hair, which was still brown (except 
underneath); and her Sundays writing to the sister and 
nieces, attending two services, and guiltily completing 
her survey of the themes and note-books—suddenly she 
found herself one Friday night, flushed and trembling and 
swept by a surging feeling curiously compounded of joy, 
relief, amazement and incomprehension, receiving a pro¬ 
posal of marriage in the boarding-house parlor. 

Her first conscious thought had been that now she need 
not sew all next Summer. And that never, after this 
term, would she have to measure time by gongs. She 
couldn’t visualize what married life might be, but only 
what it wouldn’t be. She had taught so very long, and 
for as many years as she had taught had been the corre¬ 


sponding Summer vacation, when she had sewed and 
sewed and sewed. 

It was not that she had ever thought of rebelling. She 
would have been terrified at the thought of losing her 
position. Now — wonder of wonders! — it was hers to 
resign. 

She sat in her shiny little blue-serge school-dress, a 
little rubbed at the wrists, with her little, stout, black- 
laced shoes, a little rubbed too, drawn intuitively beneath 
the hem. She had been late that night, and had not had 
time to put her hair up smoothly. She felt that it straggled 
under the hastily transposed pins. One receiving a pro¬ 
posal of marriage should look one’s best. 

There had been something going on this night. The 
parlor was deserted. In the hall, where she had stopped 
for her pile of note-books, Mr. Lowery had said: 

“Could 1 speak to you a moment, Miss Briggs?” 

She had thought swiftly: 

“Thank fortune, he’s not a patron! It can’t be a 
complaint.” 

He drew out a chair for her and closed the door, and 
then he said: 

“We have known each other quite a while. It makes 
things a little difficult—a boarding-house. I thought 
perhaps it would be better to come straight out. Miss 
Briggs — would you marry me?” 

Without a thought of what marriage might mean, but 
with a very clear conception of what it would mean to 
teach no longer — or at least no longer than a decent 
period of engagement might require—she had returned: 

“I will come straight out too, Mr. Lowery. I would.” 

Afterward she had had a terrified moment. What if he 
should kiss her! She had never before received a pro¬ 
posal of marriage, but she was deeply read. Something 
within her made her feel cold and withdrawn. She looked 
mutely at him. 

Miss Briggs’s eyes were a medium brown, with medium- 
brown lashes. They were not fine eyes, but they were 
very pleasant; and a curious habit they had of crinkling 
when she smiled had left them a little lined beneath and 
at the corners. 

It would have been hard to say just what at this mo¬ 
ment, as she sat there, braced for the impending salute, 


in her worn school attire and with her disordered 
hair, Miss Briggs’s eyes seemed most to express— 
a sort of pathos—of appeal—reprieve —— 

Whatever it was, Mr. Lowery seemed to under¬ 
stand. And perhaps the storied proposal is not 
a criterion to be followed blindly. Mr. Lowery 
had been widowered for some years; and Miss 
Briggs had been teaching for some time. He 
observed matter-of-factly : 

“Perhaps you’d like to think it over by your¬ 
self — sort of get used to the notion.” 

Again she looked at him with her medium-brown 
eyes; and again he read aright. He said, “Good 
night — Helen.” 

It was the nearest to love-making he had 
come. 

Miss Briggs had always been rather vain of the 
“Helen;” it atoned in some sort for the “Briggs,” 
though her name on the school register was plain 
“H. Briggs.” 

Afterward, getting used to the notion, she had 
consulted her mirror. It was as she had feared. 
Instead of being swathed carefully over the faintly 
streaked temples, the strands of her medium- 
brown hair had been drawn carelessly backward. 
That harsh frame seemed to bring more clearly 
into relief the faint depressions beneath her eyes, 
beneath her chin, and in her cheeks. 

She was not old; only at that difficult stage 
when one is said to be “not so young as she once 
was.” And yet despite the fact of her old youth, 
her tarnished temples and dented hollows, her shiny 
old school serge, her rubbed shoes—in fact, the 
whole rubbed self of her—he had just asked her 
to marry him. She thought, “Whatever can he 
see in me?” 

Next day, refastening hooks on the blue serge by 
the window, she looked out and saw a boy dis¬ 
mount from a wheel in front of the boarding¬ 
house. Almost at once Mrs. Ladd, her landlady, 
shrilled up: 

“Miss Briggs! Miss Briggs! Somethin’ for 
you!” 

But she had bought nothing. It must be a 
mistake. She untied the wrappings. Disposed 
amid crushed tissue were purple blooms rimmed 
with green, and a card — Harlan Lowery. 

All at once she felt young — young and pretty. 
This feeling was so strong upon her that she went 
boldly and faced the mirror. Something had hap¬ 
pened to her, or it. She undoubtedly looked differ¬ 
ent. She would not see him till night; he had 
lunch down-town. She thought she would dress up. 

She dressed up; and then, just before dinner, she 
thought better of it. It seemed to her flagrant 
and flaunting, as if she were trying somehow to 
impress him. She never dressed up on Saturdays. 
In the end she went down to dinner in the old 
blue serge with its customary Saturday renovation. 
But she still had her young and pretty feeling. She 
took leave of her violets; she had had to dis¬ 
pose them in her tooth-mug, never before having 
had to meet such an exigency. 

They met as usual—as all the boarders met. 
Afterward, in the hall, she tried to thank him. 
But other people came bungling in. The medium- 
brown eyes had to finish for her. 

Mr. Lowery said uncomfortably, “Oh — that’s 
all right.” 

When the interlopers had got out, Mr. Lowery asked 
briskly and as if following an exact formula, “Might I 
accompany you to church to-morrow night?” 

She said, more fluttered than a schoolgirl, “I’d be 
pleased to have you.” 

Up-stairs, at the turn of the hall, she heard Miss Cone 
confide to Miss Stephens: 

“What do you know — Briggs has a beau!” 

What if they did know! 

Sunday night she felt cumulatively young and pretty. 
It was the second year for her coat, which was gray, a 
serviceable Oxford. Its great collar sheltered his violets. 
They were like a charming secret between them. In 
church she did not feel at all religious, only happy. And 
young. And pretty. 

At home, at the' boarding-house, at the stairway, he 
looked again for his cue in the medium-brown eyes. They 
looked less braced. She put out her hand; that gently 
pathetic barrier might have been a wall. He shook the 
hand, shook it briskly, and said, “Good night — Helen.” 
She replied, by now half-way up the stairs, “Good night — 
Harley.” 

They got into a way of going somewhere, anywhere, on 
Friday nights; of chatting for an hour in the boarding¬ 
house parlor on Saturdays, and of attending the evening 
service together on Sundays. The rest of the week they 
might as well not have been engaged. 

Miss Briggs bought a new Spring suit, the customary 
biennial purchase. She went, one Saturday morning, in 
a delightful exhilaration of spirit and in the company of 
Miss Cone, to select it. Afterward she heard Miss Cone 
and Miss Stephens discussing it. M iss Stephens had 
asked briskly, “What color?” Miss Cone had replied 
significantly, “Can you ask?” 

She walked out with him one Springlike Sunday after¬ 
noon in the blue suit; sprays of pink carnations mingled 
with greenery swayed at its smart jacket-fronts. They 
sat, like any foolish young couple, on a bench in the park. 
He said: 

“Getting a little — more used—to the notion?” 

They had supper in a pleasant little tea-room, they two 
alone. It was the first time. The prosaic little expedi¬ 
tion possessed for her a queer, adventurous quality, inti¬ 
mate, delightful and with a glamour of unreality. New 
clothes never seemed quite real to her. The new 
suit, the carnation corsage, the collation — just he— 
and she - 

After the early service that night, at the foot of the 
stairs, when he had said, “Good night — Helen,” she had 
waited. For what? She scarcely knew—only—after all 
she had had that day — there was still something more. 
He asked: 

“Getting a little—more used—to the notion?” 

More used to it? It seemed she never could be that, 
after all those old teaching and sewing years, but she 
wondered, between bliss and fear, if he were not about to 
kiss her. 

He was. 

Afterward, in her room, she remembered. He had 
Concluded on page 56 
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THE 


SHADOW OF ROSALIE BYRNES 


BY GRACE SARTWELL MASON 



'N WILLINGLY Leon tine came back into 
the room, although she still hovered near 
the door. Her nervous air seemed to say: 
“Get it over with and let me go!” 

Rosalie removed her hat; and, standing 
in front of the mirror, she was apparently 
intent on fluffing out her hair, when in 
reality she was smiling down tenderly at the photograph 
of Lieut. Gerald Cromwell. Then she turned toward her 
sister. 

“Tina, I met Yasco Lemar on Fifty-seventh Street this 
morning. He insisted on walking doAvn with me, appar¬ 
ently so that he could talk about you. He declares he 
wants to marry you. Is that true?” 

The other girl laughed with the utmost frankness. 

“All bunk! And any¬ 
way I wouldn’t marry 
him if he wanted me to. 

I heard weeks ago that 
his place on Long Island 
Is plastered with mort¬ 
gages, and it’s so big he 
can’t afford to have it 
opened. That story 
about his silver mines in 
South America or some¬ 
where was bunk, too. 

I always have the rot- 
tenest luck!” 

Rosalie made a little 
weary gesture. “Then 
why do you let him hang 
around you, Tina? I 
tell you, he’s dangerous. 

He gave me the im¬ 
pression this morning 
that he’s half insane.” 

“Sure, he is,” Leon- 
tine admitted. “It’s 
the only thing about 
him that makes him 
interesting. It’s my 
opinion he takes dope 
of some kind.” 

Rosalie’s fastidious 
young mouth curled. 

“How can you have 
anything to do with a 
man like that, Tina? 

Sooner or later he’ll in¬ 
volve you in something 
terrible. He’s been in¬ 
fatuated with you for a 
long time. He says you 
treat him like a dog-” 

“Of course! That’s 
why he keeps on being 
infatuated, the poor fish! 

Look here, Leona-” 

“Don’t call me that, 

Tina! You know I’ve 
dropped that name!” 

Leontine sneered, but 
her sneer had no malice 
in it — merely a cynical 
wisdom. “Excuse me, 
dearie! Too much like 
mine, I suppose! Well, 

I should worry. Mine 
is still good on some of 
the best contracts 
going.” 

“If that is so, why do 
you risk your money on 
the market?” Rosalie 
came back quickly. 

“Because no matter 
how big a salary I draw 
down it’s never as big 
as my expenses.” Leon¬ 
tine glanced at the clock. 

“I tell you, I can not 
stand here being lec¬ 
tured,” she cried, her 
nervousness flaring into 
temper. “I’ll be late if 
I don’t rush.” 

She started across the 
threshold, but with one 
foot poised over the top 
step of the stairs she 
looked back at her sister. 

“My luck’s going to turn,” she called. “I’ve got a 
straight tip that’s going to bring me real money. I’ll be 
in to-morrow morning, or maybe late this afternoon, and 
then I’ll — fix it up with you, what I owe you.” 

She ran down the stairs, the yellow bird of paradise 
floating over her shoulder, the fat, beaded bag hugged 
tightly to her side. 

A FEW weeks after Leontine Maddern had hastened 
1 v down-town with her purse stuffed with bank-notes 
and Rosalie had turned back to her desk to write a letter 
to her soldier husband, there came into one of the rooms 
at Home Service Headquarters a pink slip saying that 
Miss Mary Waterman, of Base Hospital Number Three, 
France, wished to talk with some one about a case in said 
hospital. Miss Waterman was waiting in the general 
room, and she — this was an official tail tacked to the pink 
slip—“wanted action.” 

The name of the case was written as usual at the top 
of the pink slip—Lieut. Gerald Cromwell; also age, 
company and emergency address. 

The pink slip in the hand of an extremely young volun¬ 
teer office girl traveled languidly from one corridor to 
another and finally was consigned to a young woman in a 
dark-blue tailored suit and an efficient-looking, plain 
Velours hat which her brother might have worn with pro- 


THE STORY 

7 'HE Y were married at camp after five days’ acquaintance 
* —Rosalie Byrnes, a singer and beautif ul, and Lieut. 
Gerald Cromwell, unspoiled and charming scion of a stiff 
and snobbish New York family. Rosalie has a twin sister, 
Leontine Maddern — Rosalie’s own name is Leona—an 
actress who has been the center of interest in several Broadway 
scandals. Gerald’s family, hearing of his marriage after he 
has sailed, find Leontine, think she is Rosalie, and offer her 
fifteen hundred dollars to sign a paper repudiating her mar¬ 
riage. Leontine takes the money and is trying to hurry away 
when Rosalie comes in. 


priety. But in spite of her uncompromising clothes she 
had a very human look, due to a humorous mouth and a 
warm, lively brown eye. 

This was Miss Rebecca Brinkerhoff, who openly de¬ 
clared that when they no longer needed her in Home 
Service she was going to become a sleuth. She was fas¬ 
cinated by human riddles, by the motives, beginnings, 
endings and attendant catastrophes of human beings. 
That is why she was a success as a Home Service visitor —- 
that and her persistence in the face of rebuffs. And that 
is why she was sent out to interview Miss Mary Water¬ 
man from Base Hospital Number Three, France. 

Miss Waterman had iron-gray hair showing under her 
nurse’s hat. She looked at Rebecca and then at her 
Avrist-watch. 

“Take notes,” she said briefly. “I’ve come straight here 
from the steamer, just landed, got tAvo weeks’ leave, and 
then back I go. So I’ve no time to waste. This is a case 
I Avant to get some light on immediately; mark it down 
emergency. Are you ready?” 

“In my ward over there,” said Miss Waterman, after 
exhibiting credentials showing that she was head night 
nurse, “there is a young chap—youAe his name and ad¬ 
dress there — Avho needs help. You see, it’s his mind that’s 
Avrong, not his body.” 

“I see,” said Rebecca. “You suspect home troubles, 


and you want a social history of the case. Is that right?” 

“Exactly. Now, we don’t knoAv a thing about him 
beyond his emergency address and the fact that he mar¬ 
ried shortly before he embarked. His own commanding 
officer was killed, and his present officer has only those 
two facts. When he was brought into our hospital - ” 

“Wait a minute! How long had he been over there 
when he was wounded?” 

“He couldn't have much more than landed, for his 
company were green replacement troops. But he got 
into the worst of the fighting on the Meuse. He was 
wounded the night before the armistice was declared.” 

“Badly?” 

“No, not at all; shrapnel and a badly bruised left arm. 
He Avouldn’t have been sent to us at all if it had not been 

for his mental condition. 
It appeared to be com¬ 
plete collapse, a con¬ 
dition not to be ac- 
counted for by the 
length of time he had 
been under fire. 

“The queer thing 
about it was that he 
did not appear to be 
suffering from the usual 
condition of shock. He 
should have been out of 
the ward in a week, but 
instead of that he lay 
there day after day, 
absolutely quiet except 
when his temperature 
went up as it did at ir¬ 
regular intervals, appar¬ 
ently for no reason at all. 

“The doctors made 
up their minds quite 
early that the whole 
trouble was an obsession 
of some sort. Thinking 
it might be fear or dread 
of repeating what he had 
gone through in those 
three days when his 
troops lay in fox-holes 
under fire, he was told 
that the armistice had 
been signed and he stood 
a chance of being in¬ 
valided home. 

“Well! The effect 
wasn’t what we in¬ 
tended! I shall never 
forget the tragic disap¬ 
pointment in his eyes 
as we told him the 
fighting was over. And 
then he turned his back 
on us and looked at the 
Avail. 

“ ‘I don’t want to go 
home,’ was all he said, 
but it gave us the first 
clue we had had to his 
trouble. Something 
had happened at home 
that had struck him 
hopeless. What that 
something was I want 
you to find out, and 
find out quickly.” 

“What about letters? 
Has he written or re¬ 
ceived any?” 

“Not one. It isn’t 
strange that he hasn’t 
received any, for he’s 
been shifted often since 
he landed. But it is 
unusual that he hasn’t 
asked to have letters 
written for him. Most 
of the boys want to 
Avrite or cable the second 
they reach us, but when 
we asked him he merely 
shook his head. But I 
know he wrote a letter 
just before his company 
was ordered forward.” 

“Ah!” said Miss 
Brinkerhoff. “It’s the letter they write just before they 
go into action that tells the story. Whom did he write to?” 

“The man who told me didn’t know. His name was 
Heney, and he was top sergeant in Lieut. Cromwell’s 
company. Heney was rather badly wounded and I 
happened to run across him in the ward. When I men¬ 
tioned to him that his lieutenant was on the same floor, 
his eyes brightened. 

“ ‘So he came through, did he?’ Heney said. ‘I never 
thought he Avould. The way he went at it you would say 
a machine-gun nest didn’t mean any more to him than a 
polo game. He was always three jumps ahead of his men; 
but then, he was a bit crazy when we started forward.’ 

“Of course I asked him to explain what he meant by 
‘a bit crazy,’ and he told me that just at the last moment, 
after they had been ordered to be in readiness to move 
forAvard, the mail had reached their company, and he 
himself had handed Lieut. Cromwell a letter. 

“He remembered it because the lieutenant seemed to 
be so delighted because his mail had at last caught up 
Avith him. He said it was the first letter he had received 
since he landed. And Heney was close to him when ho 
read it. He said he had never seen such a change in a man. 

“ ‘He got old right under my eyes,’ Heney declared. 
‘He acted like he’d been hit over the head with a club. 

Continued on pa fie 12 
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After he’d read the letter over twice he sat with his head 
hanging down, looking at the ground, white as the 
paper.’ 

“After a while he seemed to come back to a realization 
of things, and then he began to write something on a 
sheet of paper. He had only begun when he was sent for 
by the captain. He had just time to scrawl a word or 
two and stuff the sheet into an envelope. 

“Heney believes the letter was sent back all right, 
although they moved forward at once. That was all 
Heney could tell me, except that the lieutenant had sud¬ 
denly gone ‘a bit crazy’ and for three days had fought, 
whenever there was fighting to be done, ‘like sixty.’ 

“When they merely lay in the woods or in their fox¬ 
holes, he was not like the boy they had known, but, as 
Heney said, like a person whose wits had left his body and 
gone off somewhere on their own! When they spoke to 
him, he looked at them as if he didn’t see them. Heney 
says he never saw him sleep, but often saw him lying 
staring up at nothing with his eyes burning.” 

TT WAS soon after this that Rebecca Brinkerhoff 

started out to make what is known in the service 
as a “first visit” to Mrs. Cromwell, the mother of the 
lieutenant. But in the mean time she had fortified her¬ 
self with various facts. It was her private opinion that 
information could be extracted much more deftly if the 
“visitor” was forearmed with a little information of her 
own. 

She had read in the morning paper as she came down in 
the subway, the name of Lieutenant Crom well in the cas¬ 
ualty list, and in another part of the paper a few lines 
stating that the young lieutenant was of a well-known 
old New York family, and that he had received a citation 
for gallantry in action. 

“AVell,” thought Rebecca, “thank goodness I won’t 
have to tell them he’s wounded—I always hate that.” 

As soon as she was let into the entrance-hall of the 
Cromwell house, she knew that agitation was in the air, 
along with the pronounced odor of eau de Cologne. 

The little invalid, with the elaborate coiffure white 
against her rose-colored cushions, lay on a couch near an 
open fire, and Eleanor Cromwell stood with an elbow on 
the mantel, the morning paper still in her hand. Eleanor 
said little, but Mrs. Cromwell clamored to know if the 
visitor brought them further news of Gerald. Miss 
Brinkerhoff told them that she had seen some one from 
the very hospital where Gerald lay, and he was not badly 
wounded. Only he was depressed, and possibly a few 
cheerful letters - 

“But I’ve written every week!” the mother wailed. 
“We’ve all written. Hugo Stone has written. Not half 
an hour ago he telephoned us that he had just cabled. 
Mr. Stone — my daughter’s fiance,” she explained — “has 
been extremely disturbed because we’ve not hoard from 
Gerald. It is frightful, the incompetence of the authori¬ 
ties. Why didn't they - ” 

Rebecca hastened to stem the tide. She pointed out to 
the mother how wonderful it was to have a son who had 
won a citation. And then, in her haste to say some¬ 
thing diverting and soothing, she added: 

“And how proud of him his wife must be!” 

But the instant she had spoken she knew that here was 
a fact the mother knew nothing about. Mrs. Cromwell 
first stared, then smiled. 

“His wife! My dear young woman, he hasn’t any wife!” 

Miss Brinkerhoff had an agile mind. She laughed 
lightly. “I beg your pardon! I carry so many names 
and families in my mind. So lie’s not married?” 

“Gracious, no! I can’t see what made you think he 
was.” 

All this time Eleanor Cromwell had been sitting near 
her mother’s couch, but out of range of her mother’s 
vision. She now made an angular, jerky movement, and 
Miss Brinkerhoff glanced at her face. It was frozen in 
lines of dread, of resistance. 

“Ah, my dear!” thought Miss Brinkerhoff. “You know 
he has a wife! Now, why have you never told his mother?” 

After this she left rather abruptly, for she knew the 
house had become a blind alley. Mrs. Cromwell was 
threatening to show her all of Gei’ald’s baby pictures, and 
Eleanor, excusing herself bruskly, had left the room. 

When she reached the street, she stood on the corner 
undecided for a moment. But only for a moment. She 
knew that Gerald Cromwell was married; she had seen 
the name and address of the wife to whom he had made 
an allotment. She looked at her watch and then she 
swung around and walked rapidly west. 

It was a long time before she received any response to 
her ring at the bell of Rosalie Byrnes’s apartment. When 
the door finally gave its welcoming click, she climbed the 
rather dark stairs to the top of the house to find a wan¬ 
faced girl standing in the open door watching the stairs as 
if she feared or dreaded what might be coming up them. 

“How do you do?” said Miss Brinkerhoff in her pleasant, 
vigorous voice. “Oh, what a climb! I’m from the Red 
Cross—do you mind ” 

“Oh!” The sound interrupted her, a sound of panic. 
Rosalie clutched at her breast as women do when they are 
stabbed by fear. “You’ve heard — from him?” 

“About him,” answered Miss Brinkerhoff cheerfully. 
“I believe he’s getting on splendidly; at least he’s not 
badly wounded at all. I’ve only come to tell you he 
wants cheering up; a few jolly letters from you, perhaps 
a cable this very afternoon. Why, my dear! Good 
gracious, child! This won’t do.” 

She caught Rosalie very skilfully just as she reeled back 
from the door, and placed her on a sofa in the sitting- 
room that looked as if it had been transferred direct from 
the country. As she did so her trained eye caught sight 
of a letter on the marble-topped table in the center of the 
room. 

“So! She’s heard from the lieutenant, anyway!” she 
thought. 

It was a deep and dangerous faint into which the girl 
had fallen. Miss Brinkerhoff applied her first-aid knowl¬ 
edge efficiently and silently, and all the time she was 
thinking: 

“What a beauty! Been crying all day — what fools 
girls are— Ah! There’s his picture—nice boy, im¬ 
pulsive and honest-” 

Rosalie opened her eyes. They were dark with pain 
and bewilderment. She struggled to sit up, and Miss 
Brinkerhoff put cushions behind her, all the time talking 
comfortably. 

“Now, we’re going to get this whole thing straightened 
out, and you’re going to get rid of that bogy in your mind 
that’s been making you cry all day.” 

Suddenly Rosalie shut her eyes as if pain unendurable 


had shot through her heart. She sank down among the 
cushions, sobbing uncontrollably. Miss Brinkerhoff went 
to her and gathered her up as if she were a child. As 
she felt the wild trembling of the girl’s slender figure she 
knew that something more than concerr for Gerald 
Cromwell’s wounds was at the bottom of t. G anguish. 
Her eyes wandered to the opened letter on the table. 

“My dear, listen,” she said gently but clearly. “Don’t 
you think if you tell me what was in that letter we may 
find there is something that can be done? You know that 
Gerald is not seriously wounded, for I’ve told you so. 
Come, now, you’re bound to be brave, for you’re a sol¬ 
dier’s wife.” 

Rosalie’s whole body seemed to stiffen at this last word. 

“How did you know I’m his wife?” she whispered. 
“I haven’t told any one — I wouldn’t even take his name 
until they — until ” 

“Until his mother should came to see you,” Miss 
Brinkerhoff supplied casually. 

Rosalie nodded. It did not apparently occur to her to 
wonder how Miss Brinkerhoff knew about Gerald’s 
mother. She was preoccupied, obsessed by an unhappi¬ 
ness that had stunned her, left her dazed and half-drowned 
in misery. 

“Ah, well, relatives-in-law are, after all, only a minor 
obstacle,” said Miss Brinkerhoff. “I’m sure Lieutenant 
Cromwell’s mother will come to see you sooner or later, 
when she knows about -” 

“No! No!” cried Rosalie sharply. 

She lifted her pain-darkened eyes to the other woman’s 
face pitifully. 

“She will never come now. I don’t want her to come. 



FOR THE HOUSE THAT WAITS 


May peace come hom,e with Mm to stay 
And. fill this house with deep content. 
May laughter sound , as yesterday , 
Flooding its halls with merriment, 

And may the weeks of waiting seem 
Vague as an unremembered dream. 

Rut let no easy comfort kill 
The understanding horn of pain. 

May lonely people cross this sill 
Knowing they shall find warmth again. 
May faith and courage linger yet — 

Oh, may we never QUITE forget! 

Hilda Morris 


Something terrible has happened. He—he hates me. 
He has found out something I ought to have told him 
before we were married. Oh, it seemed a small thing 
then, and I couldn’t bear to spoil our only married hour 
together—and now he despises me! 

“He is willing to divorce me—he says so. And I loved 
him so!” 

At this forlorn cry Miss Brinkerhoff made a little sound 
of pity. Very gently she released the girl until she lay 
limply among the pillows, her eyes closed, white to the 
lips. 

Miss Brinkerhoff took two turns about the room, and 
in this interval she absorbed every detail of the place. 

“You moved to New York from the country, didn’t 
you?” Miss Brinkerhoff asked presently. 

Rosalie made a slight sign of assent. 

“But you didn’t come alone?” 

“My mother and sister came, too,” replied Rosalie 
faintly. 

“Where are they now?” 

“My mother died three years ago.” 

“And your sister?” gently but with insistence. 

Rosalie turned her head away, opening her eyes and 
staring at the wall. 

“Ah!” thought Miss Brinkerhoff. “We come now to 
the sore spot!” She went over beside the couch. 

“My dear, it is my work to help soldiers’ wives and 
mothers and sweethearts who need help. It is my honor 
to guard every word they tell me. 

“But I am going to tell you one thing I know so that 
you will help me. Your husband is not making a good 
recovery over there in the hospital for one reason: Some¬ 
thing is troubling his mind. It gives him no rest night 
or day. 

“Until that unhappiness is lifted from his soul he will 
not begin to gain strength. 

“Now, what is the matter with him? Unless you con¬ 
fide in me, how can I find out? How can I send him that 
cablegram that will give him peace? 

“Don't you see, perhaps it is his recovery that is in your 
hands? Will you help me?” 

Rosalie struggled to a sitting position. Her eyes were 
wide open now, yearning and fear in them. 

“Read his letter!” she whispered. 

Miss Brinkerhoff took out of the envelope a half-sheet 
of note-paper. She read it through twice. 

Then she laid it down gently as if its very violence of 
unhappiness made it a live thing. 

“You poor children!” she said softly. “Some one has 
certainly meddled wickedly.” 

Rosalie lifted her dazed eyes wearily. 

“No; I understand what has happened. Somewhere, 


somehow he has found out what I should have told him 
myself, and he can’t bear it! 

“He is very proud of his family name. ... I might 
have known he couldn’t forgive me for not telling him 
about my sister . . .”. 

She had whispered this last to herself, but Rebecca’s 
keen ears pricked up. 

“Does your sister know about your marriage?” 

“No!” 

“Didn’t you care to tell her?” 

“I did not mean to tell any one until Gerald's 
mother— —’ 

So pitiful an expression came into her face that Rebecca 
Brinkerhoff comprehended something of what the girl had 
gone through during these weeks when she was waiting 
for her husband’s people to put out their hands to her. 

“And then, too, my sister and I lead different lives; we 
see each other so seldom - ” 

Rebecca read more in her little pauses than in her words. 
She was wise enough to see that here was a girl whose reti¬ 
cences must be tactfully dealt with. 

But something within her also told her that she must 
know Rosalie’s sister. After a bit of quick thinking she 
decided that at least a partial frankness was, in the cir¬ 
cumstances, her best card. 

“My dear, your husband received a letter just before 
he was advanced, a letter which was very evidently a blow 
to him, according to the man who saw him at the time. 
Now, what I am trying to find out is what was in that 
letter.” 

Rosalie made a little tragic gesture. 

“I have told you. Some one has told him that I am the 
sister of Leontine Maddern.” 

The name meant nothing to Miss Brinkerhoff, who was 
not particularly interested in Broadway, but she knew 
from Rosalie’s tone that to be the sister of Leontine Mad¬ 
dern was nothing to be proud of. 

Her common sense, however, told her that a young 
husband of a girl as beautiful and attractive as the one 
before her eyes does not try to get himself killed because 
of any sort of relative-in-law. 

Her agile mind began to shuttle back and forth between 
Eleanor Cromwell with her cold eyes and her aristocratic 
nose and the shadowy sister whom Rosalie Byrnes Crom¬ 
well appeared to shrink from. 

And the more she thought the more intrigued she be¬ 
came by the personality of this unknown sister. 

At last she explained that it was a rule of the service to 
interview the nearest relative of the person visited. 

“Stupid rule sometimes,” she smiled, “but necessary. 
No, no; of course I shall not tell her anything about your¬ 
self that you don’t care to have her know. In fact, I 
want you to come with me. Suppose, while we’re in the 
mood, we go at once?” 

Rosalie looked taken aback, but at last she consented, 
although she plainly did not understand why her caller 
should want to meet Leontine. For her there was no 
mystery in the case; her mind was fixed and settled in her 
unhappy belief that her husband of an hour despised her 
for her deceit. 

In a furnished apartment-house a few doors off Broad¬ 
way and a block from Columbus Circle, Rosalie led the 
way to the elevator. A boy with too-wise eyes and a 
grimy, dark-red uniform informed them that Miss Mad¬ 
dern wasn’t in, but her maid was. They could go up if 
they wanted to. Did they know where Miss Maddern 
had gone? 

“Gone?” echoed Rosalie. “What do you mean?” 

“Oh, she ain’t been round here since Monday”—it was 
then Friday — “an’ her maid, she says she’s goin’ to leave 
if she don’t come back soon.” 

T'lIE door was opened to them a suspicious inch or two 
-* by a colored girl in a soiled but coquettish white 
cap and apron. 

“My heavenly day!” she exclaimed as Rosalie started to 
speak. “I thought you was Miss Leontine.” 

“Where has my sister gone, do you know?” 

“That’s jus’ what I wisht I did know!” 

The girl now opened the door wider and they went in to 
the sitting-room of the apartment. 

They stood there amid the sordid vulgarity of cheap 
chintz, gilt chairs with spindle legs, a dusty piano strewn 
with sheets of music, ash-trays overflowing, a huge vase 
of dead and dusty chrysanthemums; flowered-paper walls 
covered with French water-colors in bright gilt frames, 
and a mantel littered with signed photographs. 

The air of the room was heavy with some cloying scent; 
it was unutterably desolate in its flimsy attempts at a 
sophisticated elegance. 

“If she don’t come back to-day, I won’t stay any longer,” 
the maid said defiantly. “I wouldn’t uv stayed till now, 
only she owes me three weeks’ wages.” 

“Suppose you tell us what happened the last day Miss 
Maddera was here?” Rebecca Brinkerhoff stemmed the 
tide of her grievances. “Did she tell you she was going 
away?” 

“Oh, law, no! Monday about noon she talked with 
some one on the telephone. I heard the last part of it 
because I was bringin’ in her breakfast. She was half 
cryin’ and half mad-like. I heard her kind of moan, and 
then she said: 

“ ‘No, I can’t! I’m finished. I can’t come across 
again!’ 

“And then she just walked the floor and begun, to cry 
and laugh at the same time. She had them hy-sterics 
something dreadful for half an hour. Honest, miss, I 
earned my money-” 

“Yes, yes, but tell us about Monday. Miss Maddern 
had hysterics; then what?” 

The maid recounted with gusto what she had done to 
quiet the girl, and how her mistress had at last told her to 
go home for the rest of the day. She said she had to be 
quiet and think. 

The maid had gone, and the next morning when she 
came as usual the elevator boy had told her that Miss 
Maddern had gone out late Monday afternoon and had 
not come back. She had walked slowly and as if she were 
undecided what she wanted to do, and the boy said she 
stood for several moments in the doorway. 

Then a girl came along with whom she appeared to be 
well acquainted. They greeted each other and went off 
together. 

That was the last seen of her. She had no hand-lug¬ 
gage with her and was dressed as usual for the street. 

The bedroom, with its foolish bird’s-eye-maple furni¬ 
ture and rose-color draperies, looked as if its owner had 
left it with no idea of not returning at night. 

Continued on page 66 
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“There’s a man in the snow near the Split Pine Lookout!’’ 


HAPPY KATE 

BY JAMES FRANCIS DWYER 


HE roads that run out of Whipperton are 
nice, brown, dusty roads that wander care¬ 
lessly across the hills to Bonnieton, Pretty 
Ponds, Bed Rock, and a dozen other places. 
There’s something awfully appealing to a 
child in a nice, dusty highway like the Pretty 
Ponds Road, which I think is the best of 
them all, it is so interesting-looking. 

When I was eight years of age, I used to sit on the hill 
at Parson’s farm and watch it running up the other side of 
the valley—sit there for hours and hours. 

Parson’s Hill was a great place for dreams. I thought 
something extraordinary might come into my life while I 
was sitting there on the side of the road, my bare feet in the 
h.ot, brown dust. 

I had this belief from the first day I saw the valley, but I 
had walked up there a hundred times or more before 
Happy Kate showed me the piece of poetry that she had 
written about the Whipperton roads. 

Happy Kate of Whipperton was known to every one 
within twenty miles of our place. A lot of people who 
didn’t know her well called her “the Happy Woman,” 
but I had always called her Happy Kate, because I knew 
her when I was very small. Mother often let her sleep in a 
little room next; to our kitchen when we lived in the cottage 
on Payne’s Lane. 

Sometimes a boy would call her Crazy Kate, but that 
didn’t happen often. All the Whipperton boys liked her, 
and she liked them, and she was never cranky, always 
smiling and happy as she walked along; and she haamore 
information about rabbits and birds and snakes than any 
boy in the country. 

She wandered round the countryside, finding a bed in 
the barns of farmers, who always treated her kindly. She 
was Happy Kate, who had lost her wits over a love-affair, 
so they said; and she made regular circuits, going ’way 
over to Blainetown and Pennville, round by Parsippany 
and Red Rock to Pretty Ponds, and sometimes even as far 
as Athen Hills. But Whipperton was her center, so people 
always spoke of her as Happy Kate o’ Whipperton. 

“The roads all go out from Whipperton, Tommy Fisher,” 
she said on the day I met her near Jim Parson’s farm, 
“and that’s why I have written these verses about them. 
Listen, Tommy, and I’ll read my poetry to you.” 

And there, with the Rockaway Valley beneath us, she 
read the poem she had written. She taught me the piece 
afterward, so I remember every line. It ran; 



THEY CALLED HER HAPPY KATE O’ WHIP¬ 
PERTON. SHE WAS QUEER AND OLD AND 
SMILING, BUT THE REAL PEOPLE—DOGS 
AND BOYS AND TRUE LOVERS—KNEW THE 
VALUE OF HER WISDOM. YOU WILL, TOO, 
WHEN YOU READ HER STORY. 


“The roads go out from Whipperton 
And wander up and down; 

They hunt across the wooded hills 
To find some lovely town— 

The sweet, kind roads of Whipperton, 

All nice and hot and brown. 

“The wild rose-bushes hug them 
As they bravely go their way; 

The big pine-trees above them 
Their branches shake and say: 

‘There are little, lonely villages 
You’ll surely find some day.’ 

“Oh, good sweet roads of Whipperton— 

Brown carpets for the feet 
Of those who wander back and forth 
Their old, old friends to greet! 

I love you, roads of Whipperton— 

Brown, stragglesome and sweet!” 

“Why, why,” I stammered, after Happy Kate finished 
reading the verses, “you didn’t make that up out of your 
head?” 

“Yes, Tommy,” she said. “I made it up myself.” 

“How long did it take?” I asked, staring at her and won¬ 
dering much how she was able to write poetry. 

“Years and years, Tommy,” she said. “It didn’t take 
me years to write it down, but it was years and years of 
love for the roads that made me write it.” 

I sat silent as she folded up the piece of paper, and into 
my mind came all the things that I had heard people say 
about her. I remembered that Mr. Whitely, the druggist, 
had said that she had lost her wits, and that Parson Beezley 
had called her a poor afflicted woman when talking to my 
mother. 

“Tommy Fisher,” she said after we had sat silent for 


about ten minutes, “there’s only one person in Whipperton 
outside yourself that I’ll show these verses to.” 

“Yes!” I said, staring down at the valley. 

“Can you guess who that is, Tommy?” she asked. 

“Yes,” I said, “it’s Miss Effie Hardy.” 

“You guessed right,” said Happy Kate. “How did you 
know?” 

“Because Miss Effie is always watching the roads,” I 
answered. 

“Do you know why?” asked Happy Kate. 

“I—I think she’s waiting for Will Hammond to come 
back,” I stammered, a little surprised at myself for saying 
such a thing, because, although Whipperton folk knew why 
Miss Effie Hardy watched the roads, they didn’t openly 
mention it lest they should hurt her feelings, she being the 
sweetest and prettiest gin in the town. 

Happy Kate leaned toward me till her face, all wrinkled 
and brown, was quite close to mine, then she whispered to 
me in a voice that made little thrills go up and down my 
spine: 

“And he will come back, Tommy Fisher!” she said. 
“He will! He will!” 

Then after a little silence she chanted; 

“Love is a rope that can reach to Cathay 

To bring back a sweetheart who wandered away.” 

I moistened my lips and asked her another question, be¬ 
cause I was awful anxious to find out how she knew that 
Will Hammond would come back. 

“Did he — did he write and tell you?” I asked. 

“No, no, Tommy Fisher!” cried Happy Kate. “He 
didn’t write a line.” 

“Then how do you know?” I questioned. 

“How do I know?” repeated Happy Kate, looking as if 
my question was a little puzzling to her. “Why, Tommy, 
I just know! It’s in the air, in the sunshine, in the branches 
of the trees. It’s — it’s— Oh, Tommy, I just know he’ll 
come back! I know!” 

She went off down the valley road when she said that, 
and I watched her swinging along in the middle of the road, 
watched her till she crossed the Blue Ridge and started up 
the hill on the other side of Rockaway. And the thrills 
that came to me when she told me that Will Hammond 
would come back were still running up and down my 
spine when I started home. 

I couldn’t think of anything except Miss Effie Hardy’s 
Continued on page 70 
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THE CALL OF THE TAME 


BY LUCILLE BALDWIN VAN SLYKE 



"AY BRONSON happened to be one of the 
most talked-about persons in America 
last Spring. But she was utterly un¬ 
aware that there were people who hotly 
demanded that her employer discharge 
her at once. Her employer, being a 
very shrewd person, did nothing of the 
kind. His position could be simply stated—and was. 

“She docs better work and more work for less money than 
the man who used to have that job,” he said. “I’d be an 
Industrial fool to send her away.” 

If any of the folks who were so agitated about May’s 
affairs had asked her to surrender 
her precious job voluntarily, 
they would probably have had 
a pert retort from May. 

“Why should I?” she would 
probably have replied. “It’s a 
peach of a job and I like it. 

Just you watch me!” 

Last Spring wasn’t the first 
time in her young life that May 
Bronson had been nationally 
Important. May was just as 
Important as she felt—which 
was pretty important—one day 
four years ago when she hung 
a service star in her parlor 
window. That was the day 
that her cousin Fred started 
for Paris Island. May was 
very proud of that star. 

She was just “going on” 
seventeen at the ' time, just 
getting ready to enter her last 
year at Commercial High School; 
just beginning to entertain her 
first beaus in that parlor. 

That parlor was exclusively 
and absolutely hers. Her pos¬ 
session of it was as illogical as 
the divine right of kings used 
to be. She hadn’t earned or 
deserved anything in it; but it 
was hers. “Mayme’s room’’ 
was what her mother and her 
father called it. 

They always spoke of their 
talking-machine as “Mayme’s;” 
and the combination desk and 
bookcase that her mother saved 
soap-wrappers for for seven 
years was “Mayme’s.” A rose¬ 
ate, ladylike future was await¬ 
ing May Bronson. The walls 
of that parlor were decorated 
with framed pictures of May at 
every age she had ever been. And 
in spite of the rather awful hats 
and gowns that May had chosen 
for herself, those pictures were 
beautiful. They were beautiful 
because they disclosed a brave 
young forehead, a firm little 
chin and straightforward eyes 
that smiled right at you. 

There was nothing elusive 
about May Bronson’s smile. 

She “took a good picture,” and 
she knew that she did. Her 
scared little mother had never 
had the courage to face a camera 
since the day when her bride¬ 
groom held her firmly to it with 
the grasp of his large right hand, 
but May’s mother could have 
shown you at least twenty 
pictures of May. 

And yet—do you know?— 
she could not have shown you 
the one picture of May that 
had national significance—be¬ 
cause it had never occurred 
to any of them to have May’s 
picture taken in her overalls. 

You see, as things turned out, 

May didn’t bother to finish her 
course at Commercial High. 

You must not decide hastily 
that she was actuated by patri¬ 
otic motives when she took her 
cousin Fred’s job in the auto¬ 
mobile factory. She took it 
because food began to cost so 
much that her father couldn’t 

manage to buy her a Peking-blue coat with near-seal 
collar and cuffs. 

It was a motor-coat, and May would never possess a 
motor, and she had a perfectly warm and comfortable 
coat; but she illogically took the job because she felt she 
simply must have the coat. 

She didn’t keep the job on that account. She kept it 
because she became a skilful little workwoman who liked 
her work. It’s not strange that she did when you consider 
that her grandfather had been the best blacksmith in 
Wayne County and that her father had been a master- 
mechanic for twenty years. 

Working in metals came a whole lot more naturally 
to May than being the lady that her mother had planned. 
May had always been bored stiff with high school and had 
always hated helping her mother wash dishes; but any¬ 
thing that the foreman put into her capable hands was 
sheer, unconscious, unalloyed joy to little May Bronson. 
She liked the smell and the feel of metal. And she was 
young and quick. 

And a war department needed motor-trucks faster than 
It coidd get them. So that before six months were over, 
May Bronson was actually earning more than her father had 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY—WHAT DO YOU MAKE 
OF THE SITUATION? ARE WE GOING TO 
HAVE A PERIOD OF GREAT EXPANSION IN 
BUSINESS, OR OF ORGANIZED WAR BETWEEN 
THE SEXES, OR A GRADUAL TURNING BACK 
TO A STATE OF AFFAIRS AS THEY WERE IN 
1914? DO YOU WANT WOMEN TO GIVE UP 
THEIR PLACES IN INDUSTRY TO MEN? WE 
SHOULD LIKE TO PRINT YOUR OPINIONS. 



WIVES 


II. MARY LINNELL 


Soon after they were married, in the days 
When brides still count their table-silver daily, 
And make love to the plates on the shelves, 
Mary had learned a very pretty way 
Of sitting on the floor beside the fire, 

And near her James, when he came home at night, 
And listening while he read the daily news. 

One night the head-line, bold and big with wonder, 
Told of a rich man who shot himself, 
Because — because—and then again because .... 

Said James, who sat at rest beside the fire, 
Wearing the suit bought for his wedding journey, 
And well contented as a man can be 
For six weeks at a time — said happy James: 

“ Poor fellow — well — he made a mess of life. 

It passes me how any man can be 
Such a plain fool! Why should he kill himself ? 
Why not just take his grip and cut away— 
Take a canoe into the wilderness, 

A bronco to the desert, or just walk 
Like any hobo under the old sky ? 

No bloody business—maybe a fresh start. 

That way for me if ever I get stuck 
With more than I can handle. . . . What a fool!” 

And Mary, like the greater Mary, knew 
That what men say can all be put away 
And pondered in the hearts of women who love. 


She laughed, and looked intently at the fire, 
Laying one little hand upon his knee, 

And kept the saying and never quite forgot. 

Just ten years later, when poor James Linnell 
Had lost his little all on the exchange, 
Playing a game that quicker, sharper men 
Could play much better than he, he packed a bag 
One night at home and wrote his wife a letter, 
Hiding them both together in the coal-bin, 
Thinking that he would slip away at night 
When Mary and the children were asleep. 

When all was quiet he stole down through the hall, 
Past Mary’s door—needing her quiet kiss 
More than he thought a man could ever need 
Such little things, but never, never daring 
To open her door and look, lest she wake up 
And hold and keep him with a look, a word. 
But when he reached the cellar, there he found her, 
With her own little satchel in her hand. 

She said : “ I hope you won’t mind taking me. 

I sent for mother, knowing you would go; 
She will stay with the babes till we come back. 

What is it—boats or horses ? I can sail — 
Sleep on the ground—cook dinner in a can—- 
Or anything you like. I’ll be a sport! 

But I am going — going away with you —• 
Wherever you go—always—yes — I — am! ” 

Marguerite Wilkinson 


ever earned in his life. And she was helping to win the 
war. The big sign on the factory-wall said that she was. 

So you really can’t blame May Bronson for the little 
strut with which she w r alked. She used fairly to dance 
’down the long, concreted aisles of that factory. She was 
triumphantly pretty in spite of the ugly khaki bloomers 
and the grimy red sweater and the stupid little cap that 
almost covered her curls. 

But she no longer entertained beaus in her parlor. 
She wouldn’t have had time to do it if there had been any 
beaus left; as she was getting “time and a half” for over¬ 
time, she worked most evenings. You mustn’t pity her 
or think of her as worn with toil. She wasn’t, 

War had speeded her up to the very peak of her ability. 
She poured into her work a seemingly inexhaustible 
stream of energy; strength that Nature had designed for 
something far different went into the building of the parts 
of a great war machine. 

I said she was pretty in spite of her unlovely garb. But 
there wasn’t a scrap of coquetry in her prettiness. The 
men workers around her had no time to “get fresh” with 
her, and May could have “handed them theirs” if they had 
shown any such inclination. 


She saw them, not as men but as fellow workmen. 
Besides, most of them were either middle-aged men with 
families or else boys who were under draft age. To tell 
the truth she felt rather superior to most of them, not 
socially but professionally. She could work faster and 
longer than many of them; she got a thrill out of her work 
that was lacking in theirs. Their jobs were their natural 
portion of life, but hers was an unexpected adventure. 

She never thought very much about getting married. 
Getting married meant a pretty tame business compared 
to this world of gleaming metals and swiftly moving 
wheels. It mean nothing at all to her. 

A home was a stupid thing 
compared to a shop. Every 
moment of her day was exciting. 
The early-morning crowd about 
the factory gates, the shrill 
rasp of the machinery, the 
gigantic hum of the motors, she 
delighted in; she loved the ex¬ 
hilarating chatter of the im¬ 
maculate cafeteria where she 
consumed quantities of whole¬ 
some food; and she loved step¬ 
ping out of the ugly bloomers 
and donning the gay coat and 
hat In which she nonchalantly 
strutted homeward. Especially 
did she love going home on 
pay-day. 

May Bronson on pay-day 
was a joy to watch. Once 
upon a time when May had been 
seven Instead of seventeen she 
had covered her cousin Fred’s 
paper-route for a week, while he 
had the mumps—and fought 
with him bitterly when he in¬ 
sisted on resuming it. 

The jingling coins in her 
pinafore pocket had made her 
skip home with glee. Home¬ 
ward—but not directly home. 
She arrived home with a “burnt 
hole” in her pocket, speechless 
because of an enormous lollypop, 
but grinning because in her 
sticky fingers she bore a pink 
celluloid comb for her mother. 

May at seventeen—and eight¬ 
een and nineteen and twenty— 
was just as prodigal as she had 
been at seven. She wore im¬ 
pudent little hats and gray 
suede boots, and she brought 
home enough gay kimonos for 
her mother to have costumed a 
production of “The Mikado.” 

She saved not a blessed cent 
except the Liberty Bonds and 
Thrift Stamps that her employ¬ 
ers practically forced her to 
buy, and she growled exceed¬ 
ingly over having to do that. 
And felt rather vain and patri¬ 
otic after they were purchased. 
I don’t believe anybody in this 
world ever felt more important 
or prouder or happier or richer 
than May Bronson did on pay¬ 
day. 

She had the “time of her life” 
the day the armistice was 
signed. She laughed and shouted 
and sang and paraded wdth her 
fellow workers until she could 
scarcely speak above a whisper. 
At midnight she danced her dazed 
mother all over the kitchen to 
a hoarse singsong of: 

“We’ve won it!” 

She really and truly had 
helped win it—with years of 
the best of her youth and her 
strength and her skill. Of course 
her mother had helped win it 
too, with years of scrimping in 
the kitchen and knitting in the 
evening, but that’s a pretty 
tame way to help win a war. 

And after that things became 
even more exciting for May 
Bronson. Every few days some 
band or other would play 
“When the Boys Come Home,” 
and more and more boys kept coming home and May 
Bronson loved crowding close to the curb to wave a flag 
and cheer madly at them. She adored returning soldiers. 
They looked like a different race of men from those steady¬ 
going, overall-clad factory mates of hers. And they were! 

She began to have lots and lots of “beaus”—not “stead¬ 
ies,” just “beaus.” There wasn’t any more overtime 
work at the factory, but the once-loved parlor was too 
tame for her evenings. She just naturally drifted to the 
canteen most nights and, prettier than ever under that 
adorable cap, served the returning heroes joyously. 

You must not misunderstand about how she treated 
them. She never made eyes at them, she never flirted 
with them, she w'ouldn’t have stood for the slightest hint 
of what she called “mushiness;” but she did love to have 
a lot of them “rush” her. 

And they liked the boyish, American way she jollied 
them and the funny little feminine questions she jerked 
out about “over there” and the matter-of-fact way she 
insisted on buying her own movie tickets when she deigned 
to go out with them. She simply announced bluntly that 
she earned more money than they did and that her boss 
Concluded on page 69 
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AN ADVENTURE 
IN SELF-RELIANCE 



FAdie 


OR beginning there is Eddie’s age, habitat and 
preparatory condition of inexperience. After 
that comes the quite literal account of the fun 
we watched him have. 

First, then, the essential biographical de¬ 
tails: Eddie was born about thirteen years ago, 
in Jersey City, and there all of the thirteen 
had been spent. But chance and relatives brought him 
to our neighborhood, farther up the Hudson, for the four¬ 
teenth Summer. 

All our profoundest affections centered on the business of 
being afloat, and Eddie, quite plainly, was possessed by a 
kindred passion. He sat on the bank or hung about the 
floats day after day, watching hungrily all our comings and 
goings. But his longings were inarticulate, his face 
inscrutable. We none of us paid him much attention and 
I might not have read his heart had he not offered to carry 
water for me one steaming day. 



BY CARLYLE ELLIS 


IN THE GREAT OUTDOORS COMES A 
SURE AWAKENING LIKE THAT OF 
EDDIE’S, IN THIS STORY, AND THE DE¬ 
VELOPMENT OF A MANLY SELF-RELIANCE 
AND DIGNITY. THERE ARE SIMPLE SUB¬ 
STITUTES FOR A CRUISE. THE LEAST 
THAT MOTHERS CAN DO IS TO EN¬ 
COURAGE CAMPING EXPERIMENTS, 
WHERE THE YOUNGSTERS WILL BE PUT 
ON THEIR OWN RESOURCES FOR FOOD 
AND SHELTER 



Alongside was a moss-grown dock 



Yes, he could wear his bathin’-suil 


I sought a reason for this unboylike impulse of helpful¬ 
ness. Was he hard up? Did he want to earn pocket- 
money? No, no! He didn’t want no money. He did 
not, it seemed, go in for money — he scorned it. The very 
thought of it smothered the clear flame of his devotion. 

He was willing to carry unnumbered pails of water from 
the spring in the woods to the float on the mere chance that 
I might carelessly let him ride out in the tender to Pollywog, 
the power-boat that is my Summer home and that was 
moored but a few yards out. 

How stem the sweep of a desire so compelling! Eddie had 
his ride. He had, in fact, several, all made in sacramental 
silence except for an occasional, “Gee!” 

Thus Eddie became our satellite — a devotee, a votary. 
And, basking in the warmth of this worship, we let him 
Darn to row the tender and polish the ship’s bell. 

The hour of departure for the Summer cruise was al¬ 
most upon us. Eddie had been helping us get ready finite 
as if sending off yachting parties had been his lifelong 
specialty. Yet he had never even been aboard a power¬ 
boat when it was under way. 

It was about time to tell him to have a good time while 
we were absent, when it occurred to us that we would miss 
not only his eager helpfulness, but his company. He was 
the incarnate spirit of youth that all our wanderings 
afloat had lacked. Eddie was summoned. 

“Son, do you think your mother would let you go with 
us for a few days?” 

“Sure!” came the instant answer, and it seemed to have 
been waiting on his lips for days. It was like an explosion. 


The chief features of Eddie’s hurriedly assembled equip¬ 
ment were: One enormous and vividly colored blanket of 
extraordinary weight and thickness, one bathing-suit, 
several sizes too large, and one home-made life-preserver of 
vast bulk. 

So we were off, waddling down through Manhattan’s 
shipping-lanes with their never-ceasing turmoil. Eddie 
was awed for a while as we swung with the tide under the 
high sides of the anchored merchantmen; but his face was 
alight with an appreciation too keen for speech. 

Off Riverside Drive he sighted an odd-looking bundle of 
drift. “Wouldja mind going closet to that there thing — if 
you don’t mind?” he asked beseechingly. 

The bundle proved to be of battered bamboo rods. 
There were rods enough to stock a fleet. I let Eddie 
select a dozen as treasure-trove, and that gave him a new 
and ecstatically stimulating idea: 

“Could we go fishin'?” 



Better’ll siltin' on the front steps with yer shoes on 



He fed out his eel-bait to the last hookful 


Then we made an amazing discovery: Eddie had never 
caught a fish, lie had never even fished. A cruising com¬ 
panion worth having! 

Another significant revelation followed: Eddie’s par¬ 
ents were Finnish and evidently of a seafaring breed. 
Here, then, if ever, was a case of heredity. The boy’s 
passion for the water was inevitable. 

But alas for theory! We slid into Ferryboat Lane and 
the silly cross-wash put a drunken lurch into Pollywog’s 
gait. Eddie grew subdued. Under feminine cross-ex¬ 
amination he confessed to a slight headache—very slight. 

It was suggested that he might be seasick. He smiled 
a scornful but wan denial and, lying flat on the deck, 
hoisted his feet to the skylight top, well above his head, and 
was still. 

But we slid safely into smoother water as evening fell 
over Gravesend Bay and the headache vanished as we 
dropped hook among the Summer fleet and Viola called 
us below to heaped plates. 

The unique prospect of “sleepin’ on a ship” occupied 
most of our crew’s thoughts till bedtime, for which he 
prepared by donning his bathing-suit. A unique experi¬ 
ence should be honored by distinctive ceremonial. Then 
he rolled himself thickly in the heavy wool blanket after 
the manner described in literature about Indian fighters 
(though the month was July) and sought slumber. 

Next morning Eddie, gazing entranced from our deck, 
saw a sandy beach. On our river the banks are steep or 
muddy. Here was a new phenomenon, and it beckoned 



He hoisted his feet to the skylight top and was still 


“There’s the dink to be scrubbed. You might do that— 
on the beach,” we suggested. 

The eager light spread into a crimson glow. 

“C’n I wear me bathin’-suit?” 

We rowed ashore, and Eddie scoured most of two coats 
of special paint off the tender in a very ecsta y of devoted 
energy. 

When 1 returned he had made one of the strangest and 
most mystifying acquaintances of his entire career—the 
horseshoe crab. 

“What good are they?” was his first question. 

Eddie’s researches among the salt-water fauna did not 
end with his rapidly acquired colony of horseshoe crabs. 
I was about to call him aboard for luncheon when I saw 
that he was engaged in mortal combat. He was leaping 
about frantically in six inches of water, wildly swinging a 
heavy oar and making violent thrusts and slicings with it. 
And he did not yell in boylike imitation of Indians on the 
war-path. He was deadly silent and I could picture the 
white, tense face as he battled with the unknown danger. 

Then the engagement slackened. Eddie had won. 

“I killed him! I killed him meself!” he hailed excitedly. 

“Killed what?” I asked, as he came alongside. 

“I dunno what, but somethin’ awful fierce,” he answered, 
and held up the bailing-dipper, in the bottom of which were 
the crumpled remains of a four-inch baby lobster, very 
soft and harmless after a recent change of skin. 

Next day we put to sea. But the thrill of the long sea- 
swell was forgotten when Eddie found that I had picked 
one of the best flounder-banks around New York for 
anchorage. The boy was wild with excitement. 

Concluded on page 54 
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GYP OF THE BARRENS 


BY HAROLD TITUS 


YP lay face down on the log, peering through 
the bushes that screened her from the man 
in the stream. Her heart thumped 
smartly against a knot of the hard wood. 
The man cursed rather good-naturedly to 
himself as, standing in water that almost 
reached the top of his waders, he sought 
to retrieve his leader, which an inexpert cast had snared 
on a slime-covered snag. 

He had fussed there for minutes. He had been fussing 
when Gyp came through the swamp to fish that same pool. 
His patience suddenly gave out and he put his weight on the 
tackle and stepped back into shallow water, leaving his 
leader and a foot or two of good, tapered line waving lazily 
in the current. 

The girl waited minutes before lifting her head and 
shoulders to watch him. He was going from sight around 
the near bend, his light rod bending and vibrating and 
flashing as he cast and recast. His luck was not good. 

When he was out of view, the stealth went from the girl. 
She stood erect, slipped out of her rudely fashioned moc¬ 
casins, and held herself steadily with her bare feet on the 
small log. She jerked her flannel shirt off over her head 
and stood erect, naked to the waist, peering down into the 
pool which had snared the stranger’s tackle. 

The fine ivory of her torso Avas in sharp contrast to the 
brown of face, neck and hands. She might have been fifteen, 
judging by the youth of her figure; actually she was almost 
half again as old. 

She walked to the end of the log, balancing herself 
carefully. Then without so much as a sigh of shock she 
let herself into the quiet pool. A moment she floated, 
then sank without effort, held herself under, freed the leader 
and shot to the surface, shaking her head vigorously to 
rid her hair of water. She was back on the log in a trice, 
standing a-glisten in the sunlight, her overalls plastered 
close to her slender hips. 

“Oh!” she breathed. “Oh! A pretty!” as she drew the 
gut through her fingers. At the fly she paused and a 
puzzled look succeeded the gladness. She shook her head. 

“The fish do not know you,” she muttered. “I don’t, 
too.” 

She resumed her clothing, picked up a wild-cherry 



DO YOU KNOW HOW IT FEELS TO HAVE 
JUST THE RIGHT FLY FOR YOUR TROUT, 
AND YOUR STREAM, AND YOUR TIME OF 
DAY, AND TO CAST IT EXACTLY RIGHT? 
THEN YOU WILL UNDERSTAND GYP’S 
GREATEST JOY IN LIFE. A CERTAIN 
STRANGER WHO CAME ALONG AND SOME¬ 
HOW TOOK HER MIND OFF HER FISHING 
WAS ALMOST THE FIRST MAN, EXCEPT HER 
FATHER, THAT SHE HAD SEEN IN YEARS. 
AN ELEMENTAL STORY, WITH ALL THE SIM¬ 
PLICITY OF WILDERNESS LIFE, AND MUCH 
OF ITS FREEDOM AND CHARM 


sapling about the small end of which was wound a cocoon 
of bleached, coarse line, and entered the stream above the 
pool, wading quickly across the current, knotting the 
leader to her heavy, frayed line. She had taken off the 
fly that the man had used and replaced it with one that had 
been hooked in the under side of her shirt-collar. 

She turned the rod over and over in her hand, letting 
out line from the ball at its tip. Then satisfied, she 
whipped it back and flung it forward with a fine, free, 
rhythmic movement of body, arm and wrist. The line 
executed a great S above her and shot out over the pool, 
resting itself with a barely perceptible ripple, the leader 
uncurling with a lightness that did not mar the surface and, 
lastly, the fly settling to the water in a posture that was 
imitative perfection. A flash from the depths, a plop 
as the surface was broken, and with a back-hand throw 
the girl flipped a nine-inch trout, flashing in the sunlight, 
far over her head to the firm bank behind her. She shook 
out a flour-sack which she carried in a hip-pocket, retrieved 
the fish, and cast again. 

After the fly had settled to the water a score of times 
she had caught five trout. The last safely in her sack, she 
wound her line up, fingered the slender leader again with 
evident gratification and waded out of the stream. 

It was an adventure for Gyp, who knew no other country 


than the Michigan barrens, to have seen the stranger, and 
she thought of him as she walked. 

He was not the first. Oh, no! She had seen men— 
besides her father. Years before, when she was a little 
girl, old Scotty used to spend whole evenings with them. 
Once there had been the lawyer, who remained three days. 
Now and then a man passed. Fishermen, too, perhaps 
two or three a season, came near enough to be seen. Once 
a pair of canoes floated down, and Gyp, from cover, watched, 
marveling at the woman in the bow of each. 

Never before had she seen one of the fishers from so near, 
and as she walked slowly toward home she realized that 
her heart was still beating hard. She recalled how white 
his teeth had gleamed as he braced back and pulled to 
free his line. Her father’s were not like that. Scot¬ 
ty’s? She could not remember much about Scotty. 
That was so long ago. 

She came out suddenly on to a narrow neck of land 
high above the curving river which bounded it. The 
building there was her home. It was of logs, ravaged by 
time and grubs and woodpeckers. The shag roof sagged; 
the window-casings were askew. Stakes had been driven 
into the ground, boards put against them, and the two 
feet of space between them and the bottom filled with 
dirt and sod to keep out Winter winds. Scattered about 
in shallow hollows were patches of rich earth, carefully 
planted. 

The door stood open and the girl looked in at the empty 
room. 

“Buck?” she called. “Buck! You here?” 

No answer. She set her rod against the wall and went 
within, tossing the glistening fish into a battered pan. 

The wind had risen after the sun passed meridian, as it 
often does. It blew out of the southwest, and above the 
farthest ridge was a blue haze almost like smoke. 

Two hundred yards away and below the river glistened. 
Back of the cabin the country rose and rolled, and from out 
there somewhere finally came a voice. 

“Gyp!” the voice would cry. “Oh, Gyp! I’ve jus’— 
eo—” and then it would flow along in a stream of syllables to 
rise after a moment; “Gyp! You here, Gyp? You— 
ho-” 

Continued on page 63 
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3LDIERS OF THREE WARS AND 


THEIR LASSES 


jar. And you, all ready for 
Itiest pretties, just as grand- 
[1 War times, and great-grand- 
when their boys came home. 


Before cutting out the figures and the clothes, look for 
all the places to be slit, and cut them carefully with a knife. 
To make the figures stand, fold C forward, E backward, and 
D under; paste the point of D under C. 


All the tags marked BP should be bent backward and 
pasted together at the tips. Tags B bend backward; they 
just hook over head, shoulder, etc. Tags marked A slip 
into slits without bending. 
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A RED- 



*T’S perfectly hopeless,” sighed Margaret 

Kate grunted an assent and then, as some one 
knocked at the door, she called grumpily, “Come in.” 

The door opened with a fling to admit a slim girl 
with hair so redly bright that it seemed to light a 
flame in the room. 

“Hello!” the new girl said easily and advanced 
with a cheerful grin. 

Margaret smiled back, but Kate sat in stupefied amaze¬ 
ment. Never in the school’s history had a new girl burst 
through the bonds of tradition and propriety and stormed 
an old girl’s room. 

“Can I do anything for you?” she asked stiffly. 

“You’re Kate Colby, aren’t you?” asked the red¬ 
headed girl, still with her audacious little grin. “I’m 
Aileen Bartow. They told me that you were the captain 
of the Red basket-ball team, and as I’m in Red House, I 
suppose that’s the one I have to join. What do you do 
to get in?” 

“The first necessity is to be invited,” answered Kate 
Icily. 

“Oh, Kate!” protested Margaret. 

Aileen’s head went up with the quick anger of her red 
hair. “All right. If you don’t want me, I’ll make dad 
let me go in White House. That’s where I belong, anyhow. 
Alicia Gibson is my aunt.” 

“Alicia Gibson!” exclaimed Kate. “The school cham¬ 
pion! Of course she was a White House girl. How did 
you happen to be Red?” 

“We’re mighty glad you are Red all the same,” inter¬ 
posed Margaret. 

Aileen’s good temper came back. “I wanted to go 
White, of course, because my aunt was White, but dad 
made Miss Adams put me in Red House because Margaret 
Hardy was here and he thinks her father is the greatest 
man in the world.” 

“Why, that’s me!” cried Margaret. “Of course our 
fathers are friends and so will we be. Red House is the 
only place to be, Aileen. You’ll be glad enough to be 
here before the year’s over.” 

“Do the Whites know you belong to Alicia Gibson?” 
demanded Kate. 

“Susan Meade does. She lives in our town. So does 
Fanny Snow. They tried their best to get dad to enter 
me White, but he wouldn’t. Susan didn’t seem to want 
me in the Red team—-and I can’t see that you do either.” 

“Oh, but we do,” protested Margaret, “and you want 
to come. The Reds have beaten the Whites at basket¬ 
ball steadily for three years, just as we’ve beaten them 
In the perambulating prom.” 

“Are you and Susan Meade friends?” asked Kate. 
“And Fanny Snow?” 

Aileen made a little face. “I like Sue, but I’ve no use 
for Fanny. Give her long ears and make her green eyes 
pink and she’d be a white rabbit.” 

Margaret and Kate exchanged a startled gance. 

“Let’s hope that Susan Meade won’t think of that,” 
muttered Kate, and then she smiled at Aileen as she pulled 
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HAIRED MAS 

BY HELEN WARD BANKS 


COT 


AT THE ADAMS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, “ RED 
HOUSE” AND “WHITE HOUSE” HAD A 
“PERAMBULATING PROM” EVERY YEAR, 
AND GREAT WAS THE RIVALRY OVER THE 
MASCOTS FOR EACH SIDE. THIS IS THE 
TALE OF THE FATE OF FARMER RIGGS’S 
OLD WHITE HORSE, AND INGENIOUS 
AILEEN BARTOW, THE NEW GIRL WITH THE 
BEAUTIFUL RED HAIR 


off the cover of a candy-box. “Help yourself, Aileen. 
If you know the Adams School, of course you know all 
about the ‘perambulating prom’?” 

Aileen nodded and chose a chocolate. “It’s a proces¬ 
sion of Reds and Whites when school begins, and each 
house starts out with a new mascot, and whichever side 
the faculty thinks has the best, leads the procession and 
is on top for the year.” 

“That’s right,” assented Kate. “We had the loveliest 
mascot for this year that we ever had. Margaret made 
it; it was a red imp almost as big as you, and its tail curled 
up over its eyebrows. Margaret unpacked it the minute 
she got here and we doubled it up and put it in a sofa- 
pillow cover under all the others on the divan and one of 
us slept on it at night. 

“But they found it. When we came up from breakfast 
this morning it was gone, and at lunch didn i you notice 
that every girl in White House wore a red rosette made 
out of the mangled remains of our beautiful imp? It’s 
too late to make another, but, oh, Aileen, don’t you want 
to be Red House’s mascot?” 

The two older girls held their breath while they watched 
Aileen. “Why should I be a mascot?” she asked, and 
then as she saw, she flushed. “Oh, you mean my hair! 
I didn’t come to school to be a monkey on a stick, even to 
amuse the Red captain,” and with the same suddenness 
that she had appeared, she departed. 

“Oh, Kate, why didn’t you go a little slower!” deplored 
Margaret. “With that head of flame she’d make the 
most wonderful mascot we ever had. There are no end 
of things she could be. Look, there she goes now with 
Susan Meade! We’re dished, Kate.” 

“I’m such a flat-foot,” sighed Kate. “It’s up to you 
now, Peggy. Can’t you hear Susan soft-soaping her? 
Chase her and get her back before she tells Susan every¬ 
thing.” 

“I’d give a farm to know that White mascot,” declared 
Margaret as she turned away from the window. “It 
makes me hot to think they found out ours so easily and 
we haven’t a scout that can unearth theirs. And now 
we’ve lost Aileen probably. We’re gumps—that’s what 
we are.” 

“Go on. Hurry!” urged Kate. 


Margaret went down the stairs, through the big open 
hall of Red House out to the green that stretched between 
the red-brick house on the east to the white clapboarded 
house on the west. The campus belonged to both houses, 
for they were parts of the one school. But as far back 
as the oldest girl could remember, White girls and Red 
girls had been very happy and friendly rivals in every 
undertaking. 

“Now see here, kiddo,” Margaret began, “which do you 
really want to belong to, Red House or White?” 

“How can I tell so soon?” Aileen answered. “Dad 
entered me Red, and except for Aunt Alicia I didn’t care 
much which I was till Kate Colby turned me down with a 
sledge-hammer. That didn’t make me love the Reds 
much.” 

“Kate’s all right,” answered Margaret with a friendly 
little laugh. “It was fresh, you see, for a new girl to 
come throwing herself in like that, and Kate had to squelch 
you for the good of the school. You’re a sport; you aren’t 
going to get mad at that. You’ll be doing the same thing 
to some girl two years from now. Come on, start straight 
and tell me you aren’t mad.” 

“ You wouldn’t make any one mad,” conceded Aileen. 
“I’m not mad now, anyhow. But if I’m so terribly un¬ 
important, why are you and Susan both after me?” 

“That wonderful hair of yours makes you important," 
laughed Margaret. “It is beautiful, Aileen. You were 
a Red by nature before your father put you here, and you 
are going to be loyal; it isn’t in you to be anything else.” 

Aileen stopped in her walk to look deliberately at the 
older girl. 

“Do you really like me or are you just trying to coax 
me?” 

“I really like you,” answered Margaret honestly. “But 
I do want you to do this awfully, too. I’d consider it an 
act of true friendship to me as well as loyalty to the house.” 

For a moment Aileen studied Margaret’s face. “All 
right,” she yielded suddenly. “I don’t care m ich about 
colors yet, but I like you; you’re square. I’ll do it for you, 
I don’t belong anywhere yet anyhow.” 

“Oh, Aileen, you’re an angel!” exclaimed Margaret 
fervently. 

“I’m not. I’m an imp,” laughed Aileen. “Have I 
got to dress in Turkey red?” 

“Cheapen your hair like that? No. I don’t quite 
know yet what we’ll make you, but we’ll keep you white 
with all the color flaming in your hair. You’ve saved my 
life, Aileen. I’ll sleep to-night. You won’t breathe it to 
a soul, will you? You didn’t tell Susan?” 

“No, I didn’t. Is it a secret?” 

“Of course it is. No one but the heads of each house 
knows what the mascot is going to be. I’d give dollars to 
find out the Whites’, but we haven’t a gleam.” 

“I know how they could make Fanny Snow into a mas¬ 
cot that would beat my carrot top all hollow,” said Aileen 
with her sudden grin. “Too bad I didn’t tell it to her." 

“You’re Red. You can’t tell.” 

Concluded on page 74 
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IN PAWN TO 
A THRONE 

BY DEMETRA VAKA AND KENNETH BROWN 



HE girl allowed 
herself to be 
guided unre- 
sistingly 
away a few 
paces. Then 
she drew her 
arm from his grasp and 
peered into his face. 

Into her own came a look 
of recognition and of utter 
amazement. 

“You! You!’’ she cried. 

“Where do you come from? 

What are you now?” 

But for the strangeness of 
the hour and the place and 
the circumstances, Elihu 
might have been surprised 
at this address, but it all 
seemed quite natural, and 
he answered: 

“My name is Elihu Peabody. I am a secretary in the 
American legation. And you”—he smiled—“I know you 
are Pallas Athena. I have seen you before.” 

Her gaze was intent on his face, nor did the look of won¬ 
derment and surprise leave hers. She shook her head 
solemnly: 

“You ought not to have remembered that. I was only 
In jest that night.” 

“What night? I saw you this afternoon, but surely we 
have never met before.” 

Her expression, which had had something of the far¬ 
away look of a statue, changed, and there crept into it a 


THE STORY 

Apparently every man, woman and child in Athens 
had brought a stone to heap on the pile that meant the 
“Anathema of Venizelos.” 

Elihu Peabody, a young American diplomat , newly 
arrived in Athens, sees in a carriage watching the cere¬ 
mony, a young girl, as beautifid and as Greek as Pallas 
Athena herself. 

That night after dinner at the American embassy he 
finds himself involuntarily walking out to the scene of 
the anathema, and as he watches in the moonlight he 
recognizes his Pallas Athena in a veiled figure that 
with lovely tenderness is covering the hateful stones with 
the roses of love. 

He hears some one else coming, and forgetting every¬ 
thing but her danger, seizes her by the arm. 

“Quick! There is some one coming! You must 
not be caught.” 


gleam quite human. 

“Never mind about that 
night. You are not sup¬ 
posed to remember it. 
Look!” She pointed to many 
dim figures near the heap of 
stones. “You see I did not 
have to fear.” 

In truth there had been 
no cause for alarm. All the 
dim figures had come on the 
same errand as the girl, and 
were strewing flowers on the 
Anathema of Venizelos. 
When the last had disap¬ 
peared into the shadow’s, the 
American spoke again: 

“Surely if we had ever met 
I could not have forgotten.” 

The approaching dawn 
was lessening the opaque¬ 
ness of the dark, and on the 
girl’s face Elihu could see a mischievous interest striving 
with her look of wonderment. 

“That night I was only ten years old.” 

“But where was it?” 

“You could not possibly remember, even if I told you.” 
But for the humorous sanity of her eyes, he might have 
thought her demented. 

Nodding, “You forgot,” she asserted brazenly. 

“What if I don’t let you go until you tell me where?” he 
blustered. She laughed outright at the threat. 

“Tell me once more under what name you tread the earth.” 
“Elihu Peabody.” 


“I shall have to get accustomed to that name. It is a 
most—a most unfitting—appellation.” 

Some one moved near them, as if sneaking up on 
them, and Elihu laid his hand on her arm protectingly. 
She did not shake it off, but said: 

“Do not be alarmed. That is Spiro Millioti, and he 
belongs to me. 

“CPIRO is my walking shadow,” the girl explained. 

v ”' “That was why I did not scream when you”—she 
hesitated, then ended with an impish gesture—“when 
you came down from your pedestal.” 

“My pedestal? I have never been on one that I 
know of.” 

"No?” Her eyebrow’s arched. Her eyes mocked 
him. “You have drunk from the river of Lethe.” 
She waved her hand. “Good-by—or perhaps au revoir — 
M. Peabody.” She laughed once more. “Most un¬ 
fitting name, most unfitting!” 

For a long time Elihu stood where the Greek girl left 
him, trying to make out what her words had meant. 
She had certainly seemed to recognize him, yet where 
could they have met before? She had said it was when 
she was ten years old. She could not be more than 
nineteen or tw’enty now. Then it must have been nine or 
ten years ago, just about the time he was going to 
college. 

His family had spent several Summers in England, 
In Norway and in France about that time. They must 
have met there. Yet had he known a Greek girl as 
strikingly beautiful as this one, even though she 
had been only ten years old, it seemed as if he would 
have remembered her. 

A phrase of hers recurred to him—“Under what name 
are you treading the earth?” What had she meant by 
that? 

Then with poignant pleasure Elihu remembered that 
after she had said “Good-by,” she had added, ‘‘Au 
revoir.” 

It was a clear daylight by this time, and the heap of 
stones was a resplendent mass of color. 

“I w’onder how his Danish Majesty will like his anath¬ 
ema in blossom 7 ” he thought. 

Slowly he walked back toward the center of the 
town, until he met a carriage and engaged it to take him 
to his hotel, when, after a cold bath, he felt as fresh as if 
he had slept the night through. 

He was at the legation before nine, and pitched into 
his work with great energy. Every detail of it was of 
vital interest to him, and he congratulated himself that 
he had chosen a career which filled his veins with the 
zest of living. He was not yet aware that the Song of 
Songs was singing in his heart. 

The legation needed his help sorely, since in addition 
to its regular work—which was many times more oner¬ 
ous than in peace times—it was also attending to the 
business of Austria and Bulgaria. But busy as he was, 
within a few days he found time to engage a house and 
start his own establishment. 

Unlike the majority of young men, he had a strong 
wish for a home of his own. He was tired of hotels 
after his three years of traveling. He had inherited the 
entire fortune of his mother, who was a member of an 
old New York family, and could easily afford to live 
more like an ambassador than a simple secretary. 

He was fortunate enough to find a house part way 
up the slope of Lycabetus, and almost on a level with 
the Acropolis. It possessed a charming small garden, 
and overhanging this was a marble balcony, from which 
he could be in constant communion with the great relic 
of greater Greece, and with the Gulf of Salamis- 

The marble balcony was like a fairy’s wand. He had 
only to step out on it, and the Greece of the past became 
alive, and he was consorting with its illustrious citizens. 
Nor was modern Greece less kind to him. 

The social world of Athens was open to him. It was 
an agreeable world in itself, and it contained the added 
charm for him that somewhere in it he must find his 
Pallas Athena. Indeed, he marveled that he had not 
already seen her when he became aware how small 
Athens was. 

To the Acropolis he paid homage daily from his bal¬ 
cony; but he had not yet been up to see it. 

He did not wish to make a hasty, sightseeing trip, nor 
did he wish to go for the first time with any one else. 
The first time it must be the moon who should show it 
to him. 

pLIIIU was learning much about the political affairs 

of Greece. Athens was really in a state of civil 
war, in the bloodless, argumentative Grecian way. The 
air was tense, the streets were full of reservists, epistra- 
tes, whom the German propaganda and German gold 
kept in a constant ferment against the French and the 
English, and to Elihu it seemed certain that something 
was bound to happen sooner or later. 

As secretary of a neutral legation, Elihu was courted by 
both sides, each one trying to make him see the situation 
from his point of view. The shrewdness he inherited from 
his father kept him from displaying partizanship. 

He was naturally rather conservative, and had an inher¬ 
ent belief in the right of those classes which have worked 
their way to better things to rule those who are content to 
go on from day to day without trying by self-denial and 
thrift to raise themselves out of the ruck. He also had an 
instinctive fear of the mob, and this fear made him in¬ 
clined to prefer the established government to an experi¬ 
ment. 

It was this “conservative” attitude which made the 
Royalists believe that he was sympathetic to then 1 side. 
They welcomed him to their houses, not only because they 
wished to attach him to their party, but because his edu¬ 
cation and position rendered him in reality one of them, as 
they thought. 

Socially Elihu liked the Royalists on the whole better 
than he did the Yenizelists. He played tennis with them 
on the lovely courts close by the Temple of Jupiter and 
beneath the shadow of the Acropolis. They confided in 
him between sets; for not even a game of tennis was free 
from politics. 

The Venizelists also unbosomed themselves to him, and 
he was astounded to see with what frankness the diplomats 
of the Entente, as well as those of neutral legations, spoke 
among themselves. 

AT TIMES the political situation so absorbed him that 
^ he forgot everything else. There came other times, 
especially when he was on his balcony at night, when 
Continued on page 72 
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AMERICAN HOUSEWIFERY VS. FRENCH 


“||r T WAS seven o’clock on a chilly morning last De- 
| cember, somewhere in France, between Paris and 
1 Dijon. The passengers on the French express, 

| sleepy and heavy-eyed, were making their slow and 
| difficult way to the restaurant car at the summons 
_||_ of the conductor. I joined the slowly moving- 
throng, and found myself seated opposite a very 
well-groomed and alert young officer wearing the uniform 
of a French “Blue Devil.” 

There is a camaraderie that marks the members of the 
military “over there,” whether American, French, Italian 
or English, and so it was not long before we were con¬ 
versing comfortably over our petit dejeuner. 

“It is good to get a cup of coffee after that terrible 
night,” I ventured. 

“It is good, as you say, madame, but the coffee is not 
good in itself, n’est-ce pas?" replied the young man, smil¬ 
ing in friendly fashion. 

“I like it very much,” I said, “but I will admit that I 
have tasted better.” 

“Indeed you have, and a better breakfast, too,” my 
new acquaintance returned heartily, and in very good 
English. “You Americans certainly know how to live. 
Take your breakfasts of bacon and eggs, strawberries and 
cream, or your rich brown wheat-cakes with maple-sirup, 
your hot biscuits and honey, your ice-cold and juicy 
grapefruit, and a hundred other good things that I have 
eaten in the United States; why, they are simply won¬ 
derful! There isn’t a home in France that knows what a 
good breakfast is according to American ideas.” 

I thanked him on behalf of America, and we drank our 
cafe au- lait and spread the bit of confiture, which was after 
all only apple-butter, on our hard war rolls and ate in 
silence, allowing our fancies to dwell on the alluring pic¬ 
tures he had conjured up. 

“But you know,” I said at last, “the French are the 
most noted cooks in the world; French housewives have 
long held the palm for economy and thrift. We have a 
saying in our country that a Frenchwoman could feed an 
entire family on what an American housewife throws 
into the garbage-pail.” 

“The garbage-pail? I do not know it; but I will say 
that since spending six months in America the year before 
the war I am all for American cookery. Those waffles 
and griddle-cakes; I dream of them yet! Petit dejeuner, 
indeed! Even in my mother’s home it is not much better 
than this, and she is a fine housekeeper,” he finished 
loyally. 

Ten months of France had made me slightly skeptical 
on the subject of the French cuisine, I grant, but when¬ 
ever I had found myself becoming critical heretofore, I 
had compelled myself to remember that France at war 
was not to be judged by ordinary standards. Sugar was 
almost unknown, butter seldom to be had, bread obtained 


BY CAROLINE B. KING 


only by ticket from the provost marshal, milk was not 
permitted after nine o’clock in the morning, and choco¬ 
late, that delight of the French sweet tooth, a forgotten 
dainty, except when it might occasionally be purchased 
through the American commissaries. 

Therefore France and her cuisine must be accepted with 
due allowances, and so I had persuaded myself that the 
Frenchwoman in normal times undoubtedly was the most 
notable housewife in the world, her economies the essence 
of efficiency, and her methods of marketing valuable 
lessons in good management. 

But my conversation with the young officer rather 
staggered me. I began to wonder a little. Could it be 
possible that the French standard of living is lower than 
ours? Do the meals, the materials for which are pur¬ 
chased with so much calculation, so much argument and 
gesticulation, satisfy these French people, or are they 
accepted because convention has prescribed such menus 
for many generations? 

In the little village on the opposite bank of the Meuse 
from the site of the large base hospital of which I was 
dietitian I had many opportunities for studying French 
customs and modes of living. Some of the women who 
dwell in that little hamlet became my warm friends and 
with true French cordiality invited me frequently to par¬ 
take of their soup, or their rabbit ragout, or to help my¬ 
self to the currants and gooseberries which ripened in 
their little back gardens, so I found it both interesting and 
easy to compare their methods with those of the Ameri¬ 
can housewife. 

French cookery as we find it in the American restaurant 
is not the cookery of the villages and small towns in 
France, so it is scarcely fair to compare our ideas of a 
French dinner with the meal which is served in the well- 
to-do or middle-class households in our sister republic. 
If we must compare it at all, let it be with the cuisine of 
Paris, Nice, Lyons or Bordeaux. Even such a compari¬ 
son is unjust, for French cookery in America is almost 
invariably changed or camouflaged to please the Ameri¬ 
can palate. 

The cuisine bourgeoise of the French is analogous to the 
standard of living of the middle-class family in America, 
but it is as little like it as the wooden sabots of the French 
housewife are like the dainty slippers of the American 
woman. 

I have partaken frequently of diner or souper in modest 
French homes, and have also watched the buying and the 
preparation of the meal, and I have yet to discover where 
the Frenchwoman’s methods are superior to our own. 

In her cookery she pursues the same ideas which were 
in fashion hundreds of years ago. She cares nothing for 
new methods or new inventions in the matter of food 
products or utensils, but is content to cling to the same 
viands and implements which her grandmother used, 


preparing her meals in the little copper vessels which re¬ 
quire so much scouring and polishing, and cooking her 
concoctions over the hearth-fire or the charcoal stove. 

I do not believe there are five hundred gas-ranges in all 
France, and the use of electricity for cooking is still in 
the far distant future. 

True, the Frenchwoman spends less on her table than 
the American, but she also serves less, and we who are 
accustomed to a bountiful meal —w'here pickles and pi-e- 
serves and pie or pudding round out a dinner of roast 
beef or steak, potatoes and green vegetables —are likely 
to wonder whether the French father and his children 
rise from the table with that satisfied, well-filled sensation 
which promotes a feeling of peace with all the world. 

In the great busy diet-kitchen, where I spent so many 
hours each day, we gave employment to a number of 
young French girls, who supplemented the everchanging 
round of soldier cooks culled from the ranks of convales¬ 
cents and retained just long enough to make us miss them 
exceedingly when they were sufficiently recovered to be 
returned to their companies. These girls, coming as they 
did from many parts of France, some of them refugees, 
others natives of the small towns in Alsace and Lorraine, 
might be regarded as excellent types of their class through¬ 
out the republic. 

Later, when I compared them in my mind to the girls 
in the seaport where I awaited transportation to the 
United States, I realized that there is very little difference 
between east and west in France, and I found the counter¬ 
parts of my Marcelle and Marie, my Therese and Mathilde, 
in the Germaine, the Renee, the Jeanne and the Georgette 
of the coast city, and always their methods of preparing 
food were similar. 

The ordinary dinner of the middle-class French family 
consists of a stew of some kind, usually beef, pork or 
rabbit, with a few carrots or onions, and abvays garlic, 
a generous piece of bread, and a glass of vin ordinaire 
mixed with water. 

The stews, to my taste, were somewhat disappointing, 
for I was constantly expecting something unusual in 
flavor that I never found. Instead the dish was seldom 
sufficiently seasoned, and was innocent of any of the herbs 
or savories without which I had imagined no Frenchwoman 
could manage her ragouts. The gravy was apt to be 
thin and watery and the meat overcooked. 

War bread in France was delicious; brown, crusty and 
sweet as a nut, it helped out wonderfully in making a 
dinner appetizing; but the wine was like vinegar and 
found very little favor with Americans. 

To Marcelle, Marie, Therese and Mathilde, my kitchen 
assistants, our hospital dinners were huge affairs, though 
we often thought them sketchy and poor. Roast beef 
with gravy, mashed potatoes, a green vegetable, bread 

Continued on page 41 
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RESULTS —NOT RESOLUTIONS 

COMMUNITY ACHIEVEMENTS FROM HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 



This is a “turn-around” on a narrow road that 
runs alongside a steep bank in Roland Park, Mary¬ 
land. It consists of a heavy log laid flat on the 
ground, well spiked to two other logs driven into 
the ground. 



We will gladly pay for pictures of “Results” 
in your community. Address George 7’. 
Eager, Butterick Building, New York City. 


1 



Phtrtn by J. Horace McFarland Co. 


On hot Summer days, Mr. Boyer takes children 
from the poorer sections of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
for long rides in “The Boyer Joy-Giving Car.” Here 
is an idea for a woman’s club that can obtain an old 
delivery wagon or motor-truck. 



Photo by J. Horace McFarland Co. 


Look at the picture on the left, and then at the one on the right, and decide 
for yourself which city is making the better use of its water-power. If there’s 
water around, be sure that boys are going to find it and swim in it. Then 
come trouble and accidents. How much better to follow the example of 



Photo by J. Horace McFarland Co. 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and buy an old scow, fit it up with bath-houses, 
put some onein charge and have a day for boys and another for girls. Everybody 
safe, everybody happy. If there are skeptics, ask them to look at the little 
girls’ faces in the picture. 



While men are wasting, women are saving. Here are thousands of bushels of 
potatoes frozen in transit and dumped along the railroad tracks leading into 
Chicago. Just a little mismanagement has resulted in the loss of enough food to 
feed thousands of people. But there’s a bright side to this picture. The building 
that looks like a merry-go-round is the community cannery, built right over the 



Photo by War Camp C'/mmunity Sei'vice 

cement floor of a fountain in the Court-House Square by the women of Asheville, 

North Carolina. This central location made it easy for thousands of people from 
the surrounding country actually to see the work and go back inspired with the 
idea of canning their home-grown vegetables. For those unable to do canning at 
home, arrangements were made to have it done at the community plant. 



As a Fourth-of-July event for your town, why not have a patriotic 
kite-day contest? Detroit’s Annual Kite Day was started in 1916 
and brings out hundreds of boys and girls as contestants and thou¬ 
sands of spectators to see the fun. Entry blanks are distributed 
through schools and newspapers; engineers bring out their instru- 


Photo by courtesy of Detroit lteci'eation Commission 

ments for calculating the height of each kite, and aviation officers 
act as judges. The highest-flying kite, the best constructed kite 
and the kite of most novel design are each entitled to a prize. Spe¬ 
cial invitations to compete, sent to the Chinese of Detroit, brought 
out centipede kites, dragon kites and other novel designs. 
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‘Notice me, please—my quickness and ease! 

1 find this is never a bore 
The Campbell’s Soup way makes it easy as play 
I'll throw in a meal or two more!" 


iNo easy stunt: 

But well help you make it easier 


Getting three meals a day for a hearty, 
hungry family means real work for the con¬ 
scientious homekeeper. 

Even with competent help you have a 
hard problem. 

You have all kinds of appetites to please— 
beside the folks with “no appetite” and the 
friends, now and then, whom you love to 
welcome. 

Every meal means marketing, preparing 
and cooking the meal, clearing it away and 
washing dishes afterward. 

It seems sometimes as if life was just one 
meal after another. 

And there is the question of expense . 

Now look at the help you get from 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


See how it dovetails right into the situation. Served hot wi 

First it is a tempting appetizer, ready- * ke satisfaction of 

cooked, easy to prepare. Then it is high food- heating up t e c 

value for your money. than makin § a cu 

It strengthens digestion, makes the whole You will find a 

meal taste better and do you more good. * . m ° st ?. mta e 

0 . , ^ entire lamily—pa: 

Served as a Cream or 1 omato it is distinctly 

nourishing in itself. With the addition of , e c 9 n ^euts ( 

boiled rice or noodles or plain bread-and- the quantity of ric 

butter it becomes the best part of a sustaining anc j y aste - 

light meal. Just what you want for the mid- an<a delicious. 

day luncheon or the children s supper or Order it b 

whenever you are too busy or too tired to dozen or more, an 

prepare a heavy meal. it at hand. 

Have you tried Campbell’s Vegetable-Beef Soup? 

A rich meat stock combined with choice vegetables and selected beef. 
You could make your whole luncheon of this hearty and satisfying soup 


Campbell GoMP' m ' jY 
^ Camden.NJ-.U S a 
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THE NEWEST 

AND 

THE BEST 

DEODORANT 

A colorless, odorless toilet water which dries 
and deodorizes perspiration, but does not stof> 
the fyores. Cannot irritate the most sensitive 
skin nor injure the most delicate fabrics. Harm¬ 
less as water. Use whenever convenient; two 
or three applications a week usually suffice to 
render shields entirely unnecessary. 

If not obtainable in your vicinity, we will 
suj)j)ly you. Two sizes, 75c and $1.25. 

OGILVIE SISTERS 

505A FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

DEALERS: V(7rite for Introductory Offer 



If thin , buildup. If burdened 
with excess flesh, reduce! Have 
an attractive,figure. You CAN 
—as sure as sunrise. Let me ex¬ 
plain how 87,000 refined women 
have done this; how you can do 
it. Simple, sure, effective. All 
in your own room—in a sur¬ 
prisingly short time. 

Be Well 

Without Drugs 

I build your vitality so that all 

sorts of physical ailments are relieved 
by Nature’s methods — no drugs nor 
medicines. I strengthen your heart, 
teach you how to stand, to walk and 
breathe correctly. I have spent 16 years 
at this work — leading physicians en¬ 
dorse me. 4 ^ 

My booklet telling how to stand and 
walk correctly is free. Shall I mail it to 
you NOW? If later you desire my ser¬ 
vices you will find the cost most rea¬ 
sonable. Write me. 

Susanna Cocroft 

624 S. Michigan Ave.,Dept. 53,Chicago 



I 

| 

I 


Miss Cocroft is nationally recognized as authority on condi- 
tiomng wome?i as training camps have conditioned our men. 


NOT FOR ANYTHING ! There are tens of thou¬ 
sands of intelligent women, who would not for anything 
miss a copy of Adventure, which appears on the news¬ 
stand twice a month, full of the best fiction by the best 
writers. Try the current issue and see why. 


THE LIVELY ROAD TO BEAUTY 

IN SMARTEST NEW YORK 

BY CELIA CAROLINE COLE 


H AVE you ever looked at actresses off¬ 
stage and wondered, “How do they do 
it?” Perhaps at the opera or at tea 
on Fifth A venue you sit near women famous on 
two continents for their beauty and wealth and 
position, and you mutter to yourself: 

“It isn’t human! It just isn’t human!” 

You know that actresses tear themselves to 
pieces with emotion and excitement, both on 
and off stage, and you know that the women 
who are the social leaders in the great and only 
Manhattan arc leaders only through much nim¬ 
ble brain-action, incredible energy, and by 
never so much as once being caught napping 
in any way, mentally, physically or morally. 

Yet there they sit, smooth and softly 
rounded, with the skins of girls, and eyes — 
no matter how wise and sardonic they are, 
the physical part of those eyes is young, 
sinning! How do they do it? Where do 
they go? Where do they get it? 

T’VE found out! No matter how, 
though thereby hangs a tale, but you 
can rely upon this — I’ve found out! I’ve 
sat in the same chairs — at least one of 
(hem — that (.hey sit in: the same fingers 
that have paddled their faces have spanked 
mine. 

My very own ears, excited to the point of 
bursting drums, have heard the beautiful 
young person that sits at the telephone say, 
“Yes, Mrs. Astor, your appointment is at 
six.” And when I tugged the smacking 
hand away from my struggling face and 
whispered, “Not the honest-for-sure Mrs. 
Astor?” I received a superior smile and 
nod by way of reply. 

A moment later, that same voice at the 
telephone, smooth and musical, though it 
talks all day long as far as I can discover, 
saying, the instant the bell goes prrrr-rrrrr, 
“Maribel Summer!” (Of course that isn’t 
the real name of the shop. 1 can’t say t he 
real name right out loud here, before every¬ 
body.) 

“Yes, Miss Garden; she is ready for 
you.” “No, Miss Burke; your appoint¬ 
ment is for to-morrow at four. I’m sorry, 
but there is no time left to-day.” And 
when I tug the hand away again and 
breathe: “Not Mary Garden! Not Billie 
Burke!” I get, “Surely, madam. Why not?” 

THEN I sink back replete, though I am dy¬ 
ing to slap back. The attendant slaps 
hard and in my youth r didn’t allow any one to 
slap my face like that without a just return, 
but. here I sink back content. This is the 
place. I’m there. I’m doing it as it should 
be done. I, too, shall be beautiful! 


hold the cotton in place, and there you are. 

If you want to be beaut iful and you are past 
thirty, you might just as well be dead as with¬ 
out a patter, it is like a baby: you got along 
all right before you knew what it meant to 
have one; but after! Neither love nor money 
could get it away from you. 

And the other essential is the ice-man. 

But let’s begin at the beginning — atmos¬ 
phere and smells and pretty girls! 

’WHEN the elevator-boy lets you out of the 
ducky little mulberry-colored lift—he 
called it a lift — and you open the door that 
you have been led to believe shuts Maribel 



Study Violet Healing's “points” — hair, shin, eyes 


Summer away from the rude, unpatted world, 
and start across the room, you stop and are on 
the point of pussy-footing out again because 
you feel that you must have got into the wrong 
plane. 

This is surely the lair of an interior decora¬ 
tor, it is so lovely and so full of atmosphere. 
But your nose pulls you up short and says: 
“For mercy’s sake, come on! Don’t be silly; 


your face, and when you, intent on missing 
nothing, rise up and demand, “What is that?” 
the voice above you says, “Absorbent cotton 
squeezed out of ice-water and then out of skin- 
tonic and then plastered with a very soft cold- 
cream.” 

r JTI AT is the way to wasli your face, always 
forever and ever. Never warm water, and 
really never water at all. Just dip the cotton 
into ice-water and then squeeze it out dry so 
that the cotton is a moist lump, but not really 
wet. Drop it into the tonic, which is also an 
astringent and which you pour out into a little 
dish so that you can get at it better, then 
squeeze the cotton out of that, but not quite 
so dry as before — and it must be absorbent 
cot ton, not any old cotton — and then lather 
it with cold-cream. And cold-cream must 
always be soft, never stiff, for that kind 
stretches the skin and does actual harm. 

Next, something very smooth and cold 
chases madly all over your face and eyes and 
throat and insistently under your chin, and 
again you rise up and demand what that is. 

“Ice,” says the voice. “Nothing in the 
world better for your face than ice.” 

Only, you learn, it must never stop and 
rest anywhere, but just keep right on travel¬ 
ing, because if if pauses one moment to get 
a second wind it causes congestion and is 
very bad. 

'I'HEN your face is dried swiftly with a 
Japanese tissue. And, by the way, 
that, too, is like a baby. Never would you 
be without them — those Japanese tissue- 
papers—after you have once had them. 
They’re so soft and clean, and besides, you 
never have cold-cream cloths about then, 
nor do you make t he mistake of using too 
coarse a towel for that very delicate, impe¬ 
rious thing, your skin. 

And there you are, washed. If you so 
much as scrubbed once in the good, old- 
fashioned way, while you were going to 
Maribel Summer’s for treatment, they 
would undoubtedly lock the door on you 
and never let you in again. 

T 'HEN came the treatment. I can’t tell 
you about it this time, because there 
isn’t room, 

Only these two things remember until you 
can go again: Wash your face as I have said, 
get the patter or the abridged fly-swatter, 
squeeze it out of ice-water, then out of a 
strong astringent—you can make it yourself 
out of wich-liazel and rose-water — then pat! 

Pat hard and always up — your brow, your 
cheeks, (lie corners of your mouth, ail around 



Dainty, dignified Ahna Tell American beauty, Louis-Quinze style 


And you’re going right along with me, dear 
friends. Everything they do to me I’m going 
to do to you, because I’m going to tell you 
about it and it can all be done at home. That 
place sitting on one of the haughtiest corners 
of Fifth Avenue and on another haughty cor¬ 
ner in London doesn’t do one thing that can 
not be done in any little Shelbyville bedroom. 

They say so themselves! You pay such pots 
of money to have it done at the shop that you 
shiver all the way home and dare not look a 
single Help-the-Poor poster in the eye, but 
after a few treatments you learn exactly how 
it’s done and can do the whole thing yourself 
with just a few little moneys, not very much 
time, and no evil conscience. 

J?IRST, you have to buy a patter. That they 
will sell you at the approximate price of 
five dollars, but between you and me, if you 
don’t want to spend five dollars—yes, that’s 
what it costs—buy a nice little pliable wire 
fly-swatter, cut it down until it is only about 
two and a half inches in diameter, wrap it in a 
piece of chamois, tie it tight so it can not get 
off, then wrap it thick in absorbent cotton 
with a rubber band around the handle to 


can’t you smell the cold-cream and astrin¬ 
gent?” 

And then you can, so you creep across the 
room to a desk where sits a beautiful person 
with a large ebony plate upon which a single 
pink rose lies on its cheek and from the piate 
rises an exquisite, slender ebony vase contain¬ 
ing another single pink rose. This sits at her 
right elbow; at her left is the telephone with 
Mary Garden and people like that at the other 
end of it. 

QTHER beautiful persons in white-linen 
uniforms flit to and fro in and out of 
closed rooms where are hidden, you are sure, 
the Secrets and the Initiated. 

You approach and ask the price of things, 
treatments and tools, and try not to stagger 
or blink or groan when she tells you, and then 
you follow a white-linen woman off into a 
room, the door closes, and you are there. 

First of all they wrap your top-knot neatly 
away in a linen towel made into a chef’s cap, so 
chic in line that you look rather nice even with¬ 
out any hair and with your face covered with 
cold-cream. Then something as cool and soft 
and pleasant as a drifting snowflake flies over 


your eyes, but softly there, and hard, hard, un¬ 
der your chin and all around the neck and the 
base of the neck. 

Two other things I learned that day: one is 
of a new deodorant, a really, truly, harmless 
one that does not stop the perspiration, just 
takes care of it when it arrives, so that any¬ 
body can smell like a flower no matter what she 
does or how hot the day. 

y\LSO I learned for the nth millionth time 
that the outside of a person has much to 
do with beauty, but the inside is what counts. 
For just outside the door 1 met the great 
Maribel Herself. Her skin and hair and eyes 
were flawless; but the magic of her was that 
she cares, that she loves making the world 
more beautiful, that she is eager and ii iima. ii 
and believes the best. 

No wonder one has to make appointments 
three weeks ahead! No wonder the Rich and 
the Great and the Lovely go to sit in her chairsl 

If you will send me a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope for return postage, any three of Celia 
Caroline Cole’s beauty booklets will be sent to 
you. A list of these booklets is given on page 
50, “Here’s Help for You,” in this issue. 
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PORCH BREAKFASTS 

THEY’RE EASY AND 
A REAL DELIGHT 


BY MARGARET GOLDSMITH 


A GREAT PART OF THE JOY OF BREAK¬ 
FASTING ON THE PORCH IS BEING CLOSE 
TO THE FLOWERS AND GRASS AND 
TREES. HAVE A TUB OF FLOWERING 
AZALEAS ON THE VERANDA NEAR THE 
BREAKFAST-SETTLE 


A PAINTED SETTLE TABLE, 
DECKED WITH RUNNERS 
AND A BLUE OR YELLOW 
BUTTER-CROCK OF WILD 
FLOWERS, BECOMES THE 
CENTER OF ATTRACTION FOR 
THE OUTDOOR MEAL AND 
CAN AFTERWARD BE CON¬ 
VERTED INTO A COMFORT¬ 
ABLE SEAT THAT TAKES UP 
LITTLE SPACE. INSTEAD OF 
THE USUAL CHINTZ OR CRE¬ 
TONNE FOR THE SEAT-CUSH¬ 
ION, GAILY STRIPED GING¬ 
HAM OR PRINTED CALICO 
WITH LARGE FIGURES COULD 
BE BROUGHT INTC SERVICE 
FOR PORCH WEAR. THE RUN¬ 
NER COULD BE MADE OF THE 
SAME MATERIAL AS THE 
CUSHION 


WHO WOULD OBJECT 
TO THE HUMBLE 
WOODEN CHOPPING- 
BOWL FOR STRAWBER¬ 
RIES OR DRY CEREALS, 
AND A BREAD-BOARD, 
WHEN THEY WEAR 
BORDERS OF GAY 
BLOSSOMS IN ROSE 
AND GREEN? AND IN 
SERVING BREAKFAST 
OR TEA, WHY NOT USE 
A ROUND WICKER 
TRAY LIKE THE ONE IN 
THE BACKGROUND, 
WITH A SILHOUETTED 
BORDER IN BLACK? 
JAPANESE STORES 
CARRY THEM UN¬ 
PAINTED IN ALL SIZES 
AT LITTLE COST 


JUST A KITCHEN BOWL 
WITH A BLUE BORDER— 
BUT IT HOLDS VELVET¬ 
FACED PANSIES THAT MAY 
TAKE THE PLACE OF THE 
CROCK OF WILD FLOWERS 
ON THE TABLE. IT WOULD 
BE WORTH WHILE TO HAVE 
A PANSY-BED JUST TO SUP¬ 
PLY THE POSIES 'FOR THE 
BREAKFAST-TABLE 


YOU CAN BUY UN¬ 
PAINTED WOODEN 
SUGAR-BOWLS FOR 
FIFTEEN CENTS. A CAR¬ 
PENTER MADE THE 
WOODEN TILE FOR A 
QUARTER. THE LITTLE 
EGG-CUP COSTS MORE. 
EACH WOODEN UTEN¬ 
SIL IS BEAUTIFUL WITH 
A TULIP DESIGN IN 
BRIGHT YELLOW OR 
BLUE WITH A BACK¬ 
GROUND OF BLACK 


UNTIL YOU TRY IT YOU HAVE 
NO IDEA HOW FETCHING A 
PAINTED WOODEN TUB IS 
FOR YOUR FLOWERING 
PLANT, ESPECIALLY AT THE 
TOP OF THE VERANDA STEPS. 


A WHIFF OF THE FLOWERS 
WILL ADD FLAVOR TO THE 
FRUIT. THIS SAME TUB OF 
EARTH FILLED WITH BLOS¬ 
SOMS WILL WORK MIRACLES 
FOR THE OUTDOOR PARTY 




The easier way to prepare 
GOOD Coffee — AND the 
lea^t expensive—and the most 
Delicious Coffee when pre¬ 
pared. 


¥ 


prepared by putting soluble powder 
in cup and adding boiling water. 

No Waste, No Pot, No Grounds, 
No Cooking, No Straining. 

You can’t buy such coffee now-a-days 
in the ordinary form for the price of 
Fau^t Instant. And you’ll never know 
how delicious soluble coffee really is 
until you have tasted Fau3t Instant. 

'T'C'A — Fau^t Instant Tea 

LLMJ 0 ff ers same ad¬ 
vantages, delicious taste without waste, 
cheap to serve, delectable to drink. 

COFFEE TEA EACH 

30-cup cans 100-cup cans $0.35 
60-cup cans 200-cup cans .65 
120-cup cans 400-cup cans 1.25 

If your dealer hasn’t received his 
supply, send for trial order today. 

DEALERS supplied through Jobbers. 
JOBBERS, Write Us. 

C. F. Blanke Tea & Coffee Co., 

The World-Famous FauSl Coffee and Tea 

Department 10, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Makers of FauSl Chile Powder —the season¬ 
ing par excellence for soups, salads, meats. 
At Dealers, 15c. -:- By Mail, 20c. 



SHADES 


fsi 


O 


W 


OFF 




1 '.\T 


How to get the most 
out of your porch— 

I T can be made the favorite 
gathering place for all the 
family — a delightful outdoor room 
—if it is made cozy and attractive by 
proper use of Porch Shades. Our 
fred ‘‘Book of Porches” tells you 
how to do it, shows you how others 
have beautified porches of all kinds and 
sizes with Aerolux Porch Shades. 

This book explains, too, why 
Aerolux Porch Shades give you 
greater comfort and longer wear than 
ordinary shades. 

Write for this book — you will find it 
interesting and you will not be obli¬ 
gated in any way. 


The Aeroshade Company 

911 Oakland Ave., 
Waukesha, Wis. 


YOUR KIND OF A 
WOMAN 

will find stories and articles of surpassing 
interest in Everybody’s Magazine (on every 
news-stand the 23d of the month). Every¬ 
body’s is published for intelligent people who 
appreciate wholesome fiction and like to keep 
abreast of the times by reading articles by in¬ 
teresting figures in to-day’s enthralling world. 
Just turn over the pages of the current issue. 

20 cts. a copy at all news-stands —$2 a year 

THE RIDGWAY COMPANY 
223 Spring Street, New York 
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The original Mennen 
Borated Talcum was such ’nJSB 
a blessing to babies that for 
many years mothers knew 
it chiefly as a baby powder. 

But as mothers and nurses §;J? 
came to realize how won- W * ^ 

derfully Mennen’s 
cooled and soothed ^ ^ 

the friction of 

tight clothing — how deliciously smooth and 
sweet was baby’s skin after a Talcum bath — 

they soon learned to look upon 
Mennen’s as a requisite to an 
adult toilet as well. 


W And finally men, always 

5 - reluctant to trv 

SssfiLL * . anything that 

,a" makes them really 

^'comfortable, learned of the 

r . F luxury of a Talcum shower 

4 after their bath—a silky film 

c of Talcum that made clothes 

wKt w^^m ^fSr feel loose on a hot day, that 

prevented collar chafing and 

U' underwear from sticking. 

■ 

For use after shaving, one of 
our best sellers is our 
Talcum For Men, which is 
neutral in tone and doesn’t ^ - 
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Laboratories: 42 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 

Canadian Factory: Montreal, Quebec 
Sale* Agent in Ca: 

Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd 


Toronto, Ont 
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In the new, large size, economical can 
which contains more Talcum for the 
money than you bought before the War. 

Mennen Talcums—with the original 
borated formula — include: 

BORATED VIOLET FLESH TINT CREAM TINT 
TALCUM FOR MEN 
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OUTDOOR FETES 

FOR MIDSUMMER 

BY EDNA ERLE WILSON 


J APAN, in addition to being the land of 
cherry-blossoms and chrysanthemums, of 
gay little kimono-clad ladies, of fragrant 
tea and quaint customs, is also the country of 
out door festivals. 

Every month has a special fete-day in this 
corner of the Orient. In July our Japanese 
cousins celebrate the Feast of Lanterns, and 
the Yankee hostess in search of a new kind of 
garden-party will do well to follow their 
example. 

The invitations which bid the guests come to 
this affair a la Japonaise are in red script, 
written on thin paper decorated round the 
edges with flying storks, fiery dragons, water- 
lilies, pine-trees, cherry-blossoms or graceful 
sprays of wistaria. Sometimes several of these 
Oriental symbols may be combined on the 
same invitation with artistic results. If the 
hostess desires the guests to wear Japanese 
dress, she should write the one word “Cos¬ 
tume” in the lower right-hand comer of the 
invitations. 

Almost any one’s big front yard, if properly 
decorated, may be made to resemble a gay 
Japanese street at fete time. Brightly colored 
paper lanterns bobbing through the trees, gar¬ 
lands of flowers over the gates, a few 
picturesque booths, and the presence of vivid 
kimono-clad figures will make the guests feel 
as if they have stepped out of the bustling 
west into the heart of the mysterious East. 

A VARIATION of the game of Japanese 
Fan Ball is picturesque enough to live up 
to the poetic Eastern side of the entertain¬ 
ment, and jolly enough to satisfy the most 
energetic of American guests. This game is 
played with Japanese paper fans, or with the 
more homely palm-leaf variety. 

Pretty paper balls of two different, colors 
are the other requirements. Those balls may 
be bought at any shop carrying Oriental goods, 
or if they can not be found, small balloons 
answer the purpose equally well. 

Two goals are set up, one at each end of a 
plot of ground the size of a tennis-court. Th& 
goals consist of tall poles to which are fastened 
baskets deep enough to catch t he balls. Then 
t wo captains are chosen, who select their own 
teams, calling the guests one by one in the 
manner of an old-fashioned spelling-match. 

Each team is given a color and each guest a 
ball. The teams then line up on opposite 
sides of a line drawn in the center of the field 
midway between the goals. When a chime of 
Japanese bells is sounded the game starts, 
each player tossing his ball high into the air. 

'VHE players try to keep the balls aloft by 
fanning and guiding them toward the 
goals. A certain length of time is allowed, and 
then the team which has succeeded in fanning 
the most of its opponent’s balls to its own goal 
is declared the winner. The members of this 
team are presented with pretty Japanese fans 
as symbols of victory. 

Tn a gay little kiosk Madame Butterfly her¬ 
self, who is well versed in teacup lore, tells 
fortunes. This booth looks Oriental enough 
to have been imported from the Land of the 
Rising Sun, but as a matter of fact it is a home¬ 
made article. 

Half a dozen posts are placed in a circle 
and connected by poles, with a taller post in the 
center. These connecting poles are arranged 
to form a roof, which is covered with foliage. 
When the upright posts are wound with 
orange-colored cheese-cloth and lanterns are 
strung between them, the effect is entirely 
satisfactory. 

Refreshments are served at little tables 
dotted over the lawn, or else at one long table 
which is decorated with flowers and lighted 
with lanterns. The menu is dainty and 
further carries out the Oriental motif of the 
entire fete. It consists of: 

Oriental Sandwiches 

Salad a la Japonaise Eastern Moon Cakes 
Honorable Ancestor Ices 
Geisha Punch 

The sandwiches are made of white bread 
with a filling of nuts and mayonnaise. Salad 
a la Japonaise is shrimp salad. Eastern Moon 
Cakes are rice or almond cakes, while Honor¬ 
able Ancestor Ices are in the shape of birds, 
butterflies and odd, grotesque little idols. 
Geisha Punch is iced tea, served with, a slice 
of pineapple. 

YANKEE-DOODLE PICNIC 

^N OLD-FASHIONED picnic, which in¬ 
cludes everybody in the whole neighbor¬ 
hood, is always in order for the Fourth of July 
when communities come together for some 


kind of patriotic celebration. A picnic with¬ 
out open spaces, trees and daisies may sound 
impossible, but it isn’t. 

Of course if the fields are convenient and 
most of the neighbors have automobiles, by all 
means take advantage of the fact. But you 
may have a picnic even without woods, for a 
back yard or even a city roof will be found 
an acceptable substitute. 

A back yard will not need much dressing up. 
Rugs and cushions thrown on the grass, with 
a few low wicker chairs arranged in a social 
manner, will be sufficient preparation for the 
guests. 

If the party is given on a roof, it should 
receive somewhat similar treatment. Jar¬ 
dinieres filled with grasses and Summer 
flowers may be placed around for a touch of 
color, while flags and red, white and blue 
bunting furnish a patriotic note. 

^MUSEMENTS should be of a rollicking 
nature that any one from grandfather 
down to the little tots can take part in and 
enjoy. 

Bean Quoits is a good example. The re¬ 
quirements for this game are a number of 
bean-bags made of red-white-and-blue cloth 
and a board three feet square with five holes 
cut in it. 

This board may also be painted red, white 
and blue, if one desires. The hole in the 
center is eight inches in circumference, the 
two at the top are ten inches and the two at 
the bottom are six inches. When a bag is 
thrown through the top holes it counts five 
points, the center hole counts ten, and the 
bottom holes fifteen. 

Each player has five throws for his turn and 
scores according to the holes he puts his bags 
through. If a number of guests wish to play, 
they should be divided into teams of equal 
numbers. 

Instead of prizes, have a supply of patriotic 
favors on hand to give to the winners. Paper 
hats, wreaths of flowers and flags are inex¬ 
pensive, and when everybody is decorated with 
them the back yard, roof or field will rival a 
patriotic parade or gorgeous pageant in gala 
effect. 

A space curtained with sheets and made gay 
with flags will provide an excellent bowling- 
alley where those who enjoy the old-fashioned 
sport may play at ninepins. 

A target of some kind and pop-guns make a 
shooting-gallery, which will he dear to the 
hearts of all little boys and some grown-ups as 
well. Floral archery is picturesque, easily 
arranged, and will probably appeal to the fem¬ 
inine guests more than the game played with 
pop-guns. 

JF THERE is enough space, by all means 
have races, which delight children, who 
always take especial pleasure in contesting 
games of skill. A flag-race, three-legged race, 
sack-race, obstacle or blindfold race are all 
well-known varieties. 

A peanut-race, when a table-knife is used to 
carry a small pile of peanuts from a basket at 
the starting-point to another basket at the goal, 
furnishes jolly amusement. 

Potatoes may be carried in the same way 
with teaspoons. 

A hopping race, with the racers hopping on 
one foot throughout the entire course, is great 
fun. 

There are many games to play; but when it 
is time to eat, there is only one way to serve 
refreshments. That is in real picnic fashion, 
with a big table-cloth spread upon the ground 
and the dainty lunch placed upon it. 

There should be sandwiches in quantities, 
ranging from those stuffed with olives and 
mayonnaise to plain bread-and-butter ones. 
Salads, berries, cakes, with punch and lemon¬ 
ade, are all part of the menu. 

Watermelon, if served ice-cold, is delicious 
and seems somehow to belong to this especial 
holiday. 

When the lunch is eaten, the whole company 
will enjoy singing well-known songs, an appro¬ 
priate way of ending any kind of outdoor fete. 

I have prepared a set of jolly games for 
outdoor Summer parties and a number of 
novel picnic menus. I shall be glad to send 
them to any one upon receipt of a self-ad¬ 
dressed, stamped envelope. Please address 
your letter requesting these games and 
menus to Edna Erie Wilson, Entertain¬ 
ment Editor, THE DELINEATOR Service 
Department, Butterick Building, New York 
City. 
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Miss Columbia 
Celebrates the Fourth 


Surely, in all our history she and we have 
never had better reason to celebrate. 

We’re going to make this historic Fourth 
a day we’ll long remember. And Columbia 
Grafonolas and Records are ready to play 
their patriotic part in the big celebration. 

On Columbia Records you’ll find all the 
music of victory—the glorious songs and 
marches that played our boys into action 
over there, the national anthems of our 
Allies, American patriotic airs from revo- 
lutionary days to date. The Columbia 
Grafonola plays this inspiring music with 
the snap and dash of the greatest military 
bands. See your Columbia dealer. He will 
play you the latest selections on the newest 
Grafonolas. Then you can make your own 
selections and celebrate the greatest Fourth 
of July in our history with appropriate 
patriotic music. 

To make a good record great, 
play it on the Columbia Grafonola 

COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 

London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 

Canadian Factory: 54 Wellington St. West, Toronto 



Columbia Grafonolas 
— Standa rd <5V '/odels 
up to $ 300 ; Period 
Designs up to $2100 


I, ^ 
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You could have the floor of each room in a color to harmonize with the decorative scheme of the 
room itself. 

—d ou could, for example, have floors in lovely shades of plain blue, green and gray as well as the rich 
brown shown in the dining room above. 

—Or you could, if you wished, have your floors with attractive designs inlaid in them instead of in a 
plain color such as we show in our illustration. 

—You could choose a Blabon floor with a hardwood, tile or mosaic design, which would be more 
appropriate and attractive for some rooms than a plain floor. 

—Or, in some rooms, you could have a Blabon floor with a carpet or matting design, dispensing with 
a rug over the floor if you wished, because Blabon floors are quiet and springy to the tread. 

In fact, it all your floors were Blabon floors you could make your housework easier these fine 
summer days by removing all your rugs. Your floors would still be beautiful, colorful, comfortable 
—and much easier to keep clean, because Blabon floors do not absorb dirt, and the only regular care 
they require is a light wiping with a damp mop. 

Blabon Floors of plain or inlaid Art Linoleums cost less than hardwood, and thickness-for-thick- 
ness they ate even more durable. They can be just as beautifully waxed and polished, they never re¬ 
quire the expense of refinishing and they are positively the most sanitary floors that you could have in 
your home. 

Write for our illustrated booklet on the use of Blabon floors throughout the house—or see your dealer. 

Important Notice:—As there are inferior floor coverings (including rugs) nowadays that look like linoleum 
on the surface, but which are merely felt paper imitations, remember these two easy ways to tell genuine 
linoleum: First, look at the back and make sure it is burlap, for all genuine linoleum has a burlap back; 
second, try to tear it. Imitations tear easily and reveal the black paper between the painted surfaces! 

Established 68 Years The George W. Blabon Company 





Philadelphia 
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SCIENTIFIC HELPS FOR 
THE HOMEMAKER 

Arranged by FLORA G. ORR, Flome-Economics Editor 


M Y FIRST message in these columns is for 
the woman of New York State: Are you 
taking advantage of the Cornell Read¬ 
ing Courses published by the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell University? 

These are such excellent bulletins that it is a 
matter for regret that they can not be dis¬ 
tributed in every State in the country. They 
are sent free to residents of New York State 
as long as the supply lasts. 

Have you ever wondered why a girl needs to 
go to school to learn to cook and sew? Read 
the bulletin entitled “Home Economics at 
the New York State College of Agriculture,” 
by Martha Van Rensselaer, Rural Life Series, 
No. 3, and you will better understand why a 
girl needs organized training for that most im¬ 
portant of all professions — being a wife, 
mother and homemaker. 

“ A MOTHER can teach her daughter to 
cook,” states Miss Van Rensselaer, “but 
she may not be able to teach her how she can 
plan a balanced meal, why the fruit spoils or 
the bread does not rise; why the baby of five 
months should not eat bananas; why last Win¬ 
ter’s green dress has turned yellow; why she dis¬ 
likes the new wall¬ 
paper ; how she can 
design an artistic, 
inexpensive dress, 
or rightly furnish 
and decorate a 
room.” 

The ultimate ob¬ 
ject of education is 
— But read the 
bulletin for yourself. 

It clears away mis¬ 
understandings. 

“For years we 
have accepted the 
saying, ‘It is a poor 
workman who finds 
fault with his 
tools.’ Now the 
world is beginning 
to recognize that 
discontent is a nec¬ 
essary element in 
improvement; that 
the man who stud¬ 
ies his tools criti¬ 
cally is the one who 
discovers ways to 
make them bet¬ 
ter, or his use of 
them more effec¬ 
tive, so that more 
and better work 
may be done with 
less effort.” Farm¬ 
house Series, No. 5, 

“The Choice and 
Care of Utensils,” 
discusses the house¬ 
keeper’s tools in a 
most intimate and 
practical fashion. 

Shapes, sizes and 
materials are decided upon, always in refer¬ 
ence to the use one is to make of the article in 
question. 

“The Box Luncheon” is the title of a bulletin 
by Clara W. Browning, Food Series, No. 9. 
According to Miss Browning, such a lunch may 
be very attractive, and one is inclined to be¬ 
lieve it after reading her suggestions. 

TF THERE is still left among us an advo- 
1 cate of the feather - duster, let her read 
Miss Van Rensselaer’s bulletin on “House¬ 
hold Bacteriology,” Sanitation Series, No. 2, of 
the Cornell Reading Courses. 

Here is told the way in which those invisible 
plants—bacteria, yeasts and molds—do their 
destructive work under our very noses. 

It is not a scare story, to make you spend all 
your time dusting and cleaning the house; it 
merely shows you ordinary, sensible precau¬ 
tions to take for the sake of the health of your 
family. Then, lest you believe that all germs 
are things to be avoided, there is a bit of dis¬ 
cussion about useful bacteria — those which 
give pleasant flavors to butter, cheese and 
vinegar. 

Farmhouse Series, No. 3, “The Laundry,” 
by Flora Rose, is a full discussion of almost 
everything one might wish to know about 
transforming soiled clothes into clean, good- 
looking garments. Fibers—how to treat them 
and why; removal of stains; planning of the 
whole washing; laundering of special things; 
ironing; labor-saving equipment—all these are 
treated definitely and helpfully. 

Now that we are beginning to think once 
more about filling the shelves of the preserve 
closet, there will be a large demand for Lesson 
114 of the Food Series, which is called “Prin¬ 
ciples of Jelly-making,” and is a reprint of the 
Illinois Bulletin, by N. E. Goldthwaite. 
Jelly-making is a science in itself, but this bul¬ 
letin will help to answer your question about 
that jelly that did not jell. 

A GAIN, remembering the preserve closet, 
one will search far before she finds a bet¬ 
ter or more complete story about canning, 
drying, storing, or preserving in salt, than 
Lesson 113 of the Food Series, which was pub¬ 
lished in June, 1917, under the title, “Food 
Preservation: A National Challenge.” 

The modern farmhouse may be as comfort¬ 
able, luxurious and well-planned as any city 
home. There are differences, of course, but 
they are differences of plans to fit existing con¬ 
ditions, rather than differences of greater or 
less convenience. 

Read Farmhouse Series, No. 6, “The Farm¬ 
house,” and Farmhouse Series, Lesson 108, 


•‘Planning the Home Kitchen," both by Helen 
Binkerd Young, as well as “Sewage Disposal 
for Country Homes,” by Howard W. Riley, 
Sanitation Series, No. 4, and learn what care¬ 
ful planning will do to save your time and 
strength and make you happier. Let the 
man of the house ponder with you over these 
bulletins. 

After many years of doing a thing, one may 
gradually stumble into the easiest way of 
going about it, but why not find out at once? 
Whether the thing be cleaning the bathroom, 
washing the dishes, or blacking the kitchen 
range, there is a scientific way to do it, and 
“Rules for Cleaning,” Farmhouse Series, No. 4, 
gives directions which will “aid the house¬ 
keeper in systematizing her own work and the 
work of those who are assisting her.” 

Homes do more than reflect personality; 
they help to make it. For this reason it is 
worth while striving to have tasteful surround¬ 
ings. To do the best with what you have, or 
with what you plan to have in the future, read 
Helen Binkerd Young’s bulletin on “The Ar¬ 
rangement of Household Furnishings,” Farm¬ 
house Series, No. 7. This little treatise gives 
you a short course in Interior Decoration. 

ARE you, as a 
housekeeper, 
quite fair to your 
body? Do you 
give It moments of 
relaxation during 
the busiest days, 
remembering the 
Arab proverb that 
“hurry is the dev¬ 
il?” If you are 
failing to observe 
your duty to your¬ 
self. note the advice 
contained in “Sav¬ 
ing Strength,” a 
bulletin written by 
Emily M. Bishop 
and Martha Van 
Rensselaer, Sanita¬ 
tion Series, No. 1. 

The privilege of 
voting carries with 
it a responsibility 
for knowing politi¬ 
cal, industrial, so¬ 
cial and interna¬ 
tional facts, and the 
New York woman 
is “on her toes” 
seeking that in¬ 
formation. For a 
guide to real study, 
“Civic Duties of 
Women,” by 
Blanche Evans 
Hazard, Lesson 120, 
of The Rural Life 
Series, is one of the 
best things so far 
prepared. 

Other interesting 
Cornell bulletins are “Cereals in the Diet,” by 
Mary F. Henry, Lesson 117 of The Food Series; 
“The Young Woman on the Farm,” by Martha 
Foote Crow and Martha Van Rensselaer, Rural 
Life Series, No. 8; “Waste of Meat in the Home; 
the Care and Feeding of Children,” by Flora 
Rose; “Suggestions for the Health of Chil¬ 
dren;” “Hints on Choosing Textiles,” by 
Bertha E. Titsworth; “Milk, a Cheap Food,” 
by Flora Rose. 

D ESIDENTS of New York State may apply 
1 v for any of these bulletins by writing to the 
Division of Publications, New York State Col¬ 
lege of Agriculture, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 

For those of us who live neither “up-State” 
nor “down-State,” there are the bulletins pub¬ 
lished by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. As long as the supply of these 
lasts they are sent free upon application to 
the Division of Publications, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

“Home Canning of Fruits and Vegetables,” 
Farmers’ Bulletin 853, is very similar to “Home 
Canning by the One-Period Cold-Pack 
Method,” Farmers’ Bulletin 839; the one gives 
the method as taught in the Southern States, 
the other gives the directions learned by the 
canning-club members in the Northern and 
Western States. 

The next few months will probably witness a 
demand for these as well as for “Drying 
Fruits and Vegetables in the Home, with 
Recipes for Cooking,” Farmers’ Bulletin 841. 

A series of three bulletins on “How to Select 
Foods,” Farmers’ Bulletins 808, 817 and 824, 
will be foimd of inestimable value to any house¬ 
keeper who wishes to learn fundamental facts 
about dietetics. Here are set forth in detail the 
five food groups and the value of each kind of 
food to the body, the wise use of cereal foods, 
the different kinds of protein food, their rela¬ 
tive costs and what is real economy in their 
use. 

To keep the housekeeper in touch with that 
part of the world of science which exists for her 
benefit is the aim of this department of The 
Delineator. It is planned to take up each 
month either the work or the publications of 
one of the State agricultural colleges, and to 
give information about other help. 

Often questions, which you tell me are 
troubling you, point the way to the sort of 
thing which I shall give you in these columns. 
Write to me, do! I am here to help you 
through every possible agency. Address your 
questions to Flora G. Orr, Home-Economics 
Editor, The Delineator Service Depart¬ 
ment, Butterick Building, New York City. 



MISS Y^AN RENSSELAER, head of the Home-Economics 
Department at Cornell University 
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The 


First 


and 


Greatest 


task of man in peace or war is to provide bread! 
Millions sow and reap that the world’s bread 
may be produced. Giant locomotives strain 
at their loads, great elevators rear their bulky 
forms to the clouds, that material for bread may 
be transported and stored. An army of millers, 
whitened by service, grind day and night. 
Thousands of ovens operate constantly. 

To aid in America’s vast bread-making task, 
Fleischmann yeast factories in every section run 
without pause; a great national organization 
works surely and tirelessly as the rising sun, 
that each morning’s sun may see compressed 
yeast delivered to bakers and grocers everywhere. 

No other item of food contains so complete a 
ration as bread. Bread made with Fleischmann’s 
Compressed Yeast is appetizing, wholesome and 
nourishing in the highest degree; because this 
yeast gives it most rapid and thorough fermen¬ 
tation—thereby increasing its food value. 

Give bread a more important place on your 
table—-bread made with Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
See that your children eat more of it—at meals 
and between. Watch them grow rosier and 
sturdier! When they take their own place as 
bread-winners, they will thank you for having 
taught them the value of the world’s greatest 
food—Bread. Eat bread!—more bread! 

THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
Your City 

In the United States and Canada nearly all bread made in bakeries 
or homes is raised 'with 

FJelscLmanns 
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MARY ELLEN ACHIEVES 
A NEW MOTHER 

BY EMMA GARY WALLACE 


AD Mrs. Harlow been stronger, 
little t hings would not have an¬ 
noyed her. Then, too, being an 
only child herself and never 
having become interested in the 
well-marked phases of develop¬ 
ment of children, she did not 
always understand. 

Ten-year-old Mary Ellen did get seriously on 
her nerves at times. The child talked in season 
and out in a high, piping key: her slender legs 
stretched out of her dresses distressingly fast; 
she wore out shoes more quickly than money 
came in with which to buy new ones. 

Mary Ellen was likely to refuse point-blank 
to eat many of the things which were good for 
her and to crave delicacies quite beyond the 
family purse. She hated to practise her music 
lessons and made no secret of the fact. Often 
she was late for meals and she dawdled about 
getting up in the morning and dressing, no mat¬ 
ter how near school-time it was. 

gHE had to be reminded constantly about 
washing her hands and cleaning her nails. 
Her second teeth were crooked, and it was un¬ 
comfortable to know that a skilful dentist could 
straighten them nicely if family finances per¬ 
mitted. 

Mary Ellen’s hair was straight, and stringy. 
Her complexion, none of the bast naturally’ 
was tawny and tanned. 

It was hard to make her look pretty in her 
clothes, and Mrs. Barlow was denied even the 
comfort of the thought that she was at a most 
unattractive age by the pink and white 
dimpled prettiness of Mary Ellen’s cousin! 
Lucille, who was only two years older. 

Without realizing it. Mrs. Harlow fell into the 
habit of complaining about Mary Ellen to al¬ 
most every one with whom she talked for any 
length of time. She did not. realize that she was 
complaining, for more often than not her re¬ 
marks took on the form of an apology or explana¬ 
tion or regret; but her friends and acquaintances 
soon began to think that Mary Ellen must be an 
unusually troublesome .child. 

Several voiced the opinion that Mary Ellen 
was a queer little thing, and some of the more 
careful mothers said to their daughters: 

“Don’t play with little Mary Ellen Barlow. 
She’s disobedient and very odd! Keep away 
from her as much as you can. She is quite 
different from Florence Rose, her older sister, 
who is so good-looking and polite." 

In consequence, Mary Ellen's warm, impul¬ 
sive little advances were constantly repelled 
and she wondered what was the matter, and 
began to look at herself in the mirror and to 
think that perhaps she was different some way 
from other children. 

(^)NE Spring day a new family came to live 
next door to the Barlows. The new 
neighbor was a rosy-cheeked, roly-poly little 
woman, without a chick or a child in the world. 
Mrs. Barlow, who was very kind-hearted, lent 
the newcomer her tack-haynmcr and cleaning- 
pail and step-ladder and urged her to use the 
Barlows telephone until her own should be 
installed. 

In a week's time the two women were on 
neighborly terms, so well acquainted that Mrs. 
Harlow began to complain about Mary Ellen. 
She did not notice the silence with wliich the 
new neighbor received her confidences. 

Several weeks went by and the little girl 
seemed to have more lapses from good conduct 
than usual. When she went up into an aged 
and decrepit cherry-tree to rescue her pet, 
kitten, which was too frightened to come down, 
and fell and broke her arm, Mrs. Harlow was 
positive that the last straw had been laid upon 
her tired back. 

"What am I going to do?” she wailed to 
the New Neighbor. “Just as if I didn’t have 
enough to do during the day, now that I can’t 
even get a washerwoman for a half-day in the 
week! Mary Ellen has a way of making more 


trouble in a month than Florence Rose and Lu¬ 
cille put together in a year! And now there’ll 
be a doctor's bill as well!” 

TP HE New Neighbor looked gravely up from 
her knitting, for she scarcely stirred with¬ 
out it. 

“It’s hard, Mrs. Barlow,” she agreed, “and 
I am sure, as you say, that Mary Ellen must 
be a very troublesome child, for you have had 
so much to put up with in just the short time 
since I have been here. Why don’t you trade 
her off?” 

“Trade her off!” gasped Mrs. Barlow. “Trade 
off Mary Ellen!” 

The New Neighbor nodded emphatically. 

“I surely would if 1 were you, and now that 
she has broken her arm, the quicker you get 
rid of her the better. You’ll have more time 
to make dainty, frilly tilings for Florence Rose, 
and to get out some yourself. It’s quite the 
best way! I know a woman who has something 
that she would gladly trade for Mary Ellen!” 

“Whoever heard of a mother, a natural, 
civilized mother, trading ofr her children for 
anything!” Mrs. Barlow protested indignantly, 
eying the New Neighbor with sudden suspicion. 

“ [T ISN’T customary,” the New Neighbor 
returned, “but customary things aren’t 
always comfortable, and why should Mary 
Ellen’s life be spoiled by having to live with 
people who openly confess that she is a nuisance? 

1 can see no reason why you shouldn’t trade her 
off for her own sake as well as your own.” 


Mrs. Barlow swallowed hard. 

“I’m sure I don’t understand,” she said coldly, 
“just what you mean by speaking in this way. 
Perhaps you’ll be kind enough to explain.” 

The New Neighbor smiled so pleasantly that 
in spite of herself Mrs. Barlow could not help 
noticing how attractive she was. 

“I’ll confess,” the New Neighbor said with 
shining eyes, “that I’m the woman who has 
something to trade, so you see Mary Ellen will 
not be very far away — just across the driveway. 
I’ll try not to be selfish with her, for I shall be 
quite willing that she come in and call once in a 
while, just as Florence Rose's other friends do. 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you what I have to give 
you in exchange! You see I am quite excited 
about my part of the transaction. Perhaps — 
perhaps you are not going to be willing," and 
somehow Mrs. Barlow was sure that a mist was 
gathering in the eyes of her N ew Neighbor. 

“All I have to offer you in exchange for your 
little daughter is a small, green mound over in 
Rose Park Cemetery near Wildwood. 

“Just one year ago to-day John and I laid 
away our nine-year-old little girl into that 
straight, quiet resting-place. Of course we 
know that the real Caroline is a blessed, happy 
angel spirit awaiting our coming, and yet 
that green mound is such a tangible reality! 

“Yes, I'll trade it for Mary Ellen. Caroline 
would be ten, too, if she had lived. How often 
John has said since we came here to live, ‘Oh, 
Susie, I wish we could have her! ’ 

“I must ask you never to complain of her to 
me again if she is to be my little girl, for I have a 


queer, old-fasliioned idea that mothers ought to 
be as loyal to their children as they hope their 
children will be to them. Even if Mary Ellen 
proves to be a very, very troublesome child, I 
shall try not to talk about it to outsiders. 

“Besides, I don't believe Mary Ellen ever 
really meant to be bad in her whole life! Not 
many of us set out with that fixed purpose in 
mind, you know, and ten-year-olds have not the 
philosophy to look beyond the disagreeableness 
of the minute when the great, green out-of-doors 
is calling, or even to think of personal danger 
when love urgas them onward. 

“A RE you going to trade, Mrs. Barlow? 

Please don’t say, ‘No!’ I’m not so sure but 
that John would be ready to give something to 
boot!” 

Mary Ellen's mother was too astonished for 
words. She had nothing to say. She turned 
and went back to her own neatly kept living- 
room. 

The foundation seemed to be dropping from 
under her. She sank down into the old chair 
in which she had rocked her babies. 

But from the shadows of the cool pleasant¬ 
ness of the parlor beyond, memories came 
trooping of the readiness and unselfish ness with 
which Mary Ellen always gave up the best to 
Florence Rose: of the times the child had tip¬ 
toed about and ministered with clumsy tender¬ 
ness when she herself had been ill; of the Christ¬ 
mas before when she had asked that all of her 
own small gifts be sent to the little children 
overseas. 

Then the procession of memory pictures flick¬ 
ered softly away and a quiet,peaceful spot seemed 
to frame itself in the setting of the fireplace. 

It was a sunny, green slope, and there were 
white stones and a one-year-old mound and a 
slender one-year-old slab of white in the middle. 
Tears of sympathy for the New Neighbor 
trickled unbidden down Mrs. Barlow’s cheeks. 

No, Mary Ellon could not be spared, no matter 
what might be offered in exchange! 

Nothing, no one, could take the place of the 
slender little girl with the great gray eyes! 
\\ hat if — what if Mary Ellen’s thinness of body, 
the pathetic droop of her shoulders and her lack 
of appetite should really portend something 
serious? It must not be so! 

A/lRS. BARLOW fairly flew up-stairs where 
the child lay on her narrow, white cot fast 
asleep. 

For the first time the mother saw that the 
wliite enamel was not fresh and dainty like 
Florence Rose’s new, brass-trimmed little bed. 
The finish was off in places and one caster was 
gone. The carpet was shabby, the curtains 
faded, and the only easy chair in the room 
broken. 

The little girl moved uneasily in her sleep. 
“I didn’t mean to; I didn’t mean to!” she 
murmured. 

Swiftly her mother passed across the hall 
and from her top dresser-drawer took out a 
splendid big doll with eyes which opened and 
shut. It had curly hair and a pink silk dress 
and white kid shoes. It had been intended for 
Lucille’s birthday. Mrs. Barlow shook out 
the pink silk skirts and fluffed out the bow on 
the doll’s hair. 

r J^HERE was a sound from the room across 
the hall. Yes, the child was waking. 
“With winged feet Mary Ellen's mother, a new 
mother, slipped softly into the room, dropped 
down on her knees by the bed and gathered the 
thin little body close to her. 

“See, Honey Girl,” she said, with a new 
note of tenderness in her voice, “here's a little 
friend come to keep you company. Isn’t she 
lovely?” 

Mary Ellon eyed the wonder before her with 
delight ; then her one good arm stole around 
her mother’s neck. 

"Yes,” she said softly, “but I love you best.” 

The new doll lay between them, forgotten in 
the happiness of the moment. 



LITTLE SONGS 


OF SUMMER DAYS 


MOTHER’S JOB 

Eliza was our cook, hut she went, to be a nurse; 

Jane has a factory “job” at twice the pay. 

So now I do the work myself — it’s fattening my purse 
And thinning down my person every day. 

I cook breakfast, find Jimmie’s cap, put on Janey’s rub¬ 
bers, get the children off to school, wash dishes, tidy 
kitchen, make beds, clean bathroom, go to market, pre¬ 
pare luncheon, change dress, entertain callers, make a pud¬ 
ding, hear Janey’s spelling, bandage Jimmie’s cut finger, 
cook dinner, wash dishes, tuck children in, knit. 

Of course, that’s when the work is light—an ordinary day; 
On sweeping-day, or baking-day, there’s more. 

On Tuesday, Friday, Wednesday morning, Monday, Satur¬ 
day, 

The extra items run up quite a score. 

Light laundry fire, set bread, clean silver, cook hot din¬ 
ner for washerwoman, bake bread, bake cake, clean thor¬ 
oughly up-stairs, ditto down-stairs, wash off finger-marks, 
oil floors, wash up kitchen, darn stockings, mend, clean 
pantry, launder Janey’s best dress (washerwoman fades 
things so), do up handkerchiefs (washerwoman loses them), 
take Jimmie to dentist, help Tom with Latin, iron a few 
pieces (left by washerwoman), wash the dog. 


THIRTEEN 

Too old for dolls and toys, 

Too young for balls or dances; 

Too big for romps and noise, 

Too young for dreams and fancies; 

Too old for building-blocks, 

Too big for running dashes; 

Too young for grown-up frocks, 

Too old for bows and sashes; 

Too big for climbing trees 
Or walls, for fear of falling; 

Too young to pour at teas, 

And far too young for calling; 

You must not perch on rails; 

You ought to show your breeding; 

Too old for fairy-tales, 

Too young for novel-reading; 

Too big to be a fool, 

Too young to have much knowledge; 

And growing old for school, 

But still too young for college; 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHT 

Why do I think of all my life forever as a little narrow house¬ 
bound thing? 

1 only need to step outside upon my porch and look upon the 
happy birds, who on untiring wing 

Sing gaily of all God’s great gifts, of Nature’s free, broad life 
to man. 

It may not be that I in physical and body form can live in such 
abandon, such forgetting, care-free way; 

But surely all my soul, “image of God,” needs not to stay 
man-bound, in man-made house of wood or clay — 

Far off into the gold, warm, sunny, breeze-kissed, fragrant 
freeness of each new-born day, 

Loosing itself from bondage, may all radiant stray! 

If in the gloaming I must once again seek shelter from the 
dark of night 

I will bring with me from my long, gay-golden flight, so much 
of gladness and of blue skies’ light 

That all my house will be aglow! 

—Ellen M. Carroll. 


TWO 

My heart goes not my body’s way; 

They hardly meet at all. 

My heart goes romping on the hills; 
My body pays a call. 


Oh, yes, I miss Eliza, though I like, I must confess, 

To own my kitchen, run things just my way; 

But I smile as, every morning, Daddy kisses me good-by 
And says, “Just take it easy, dear, to-day.” 

— Mrs. W. C. Richardson. 


Just sort of in-between, 

With worries good and plenty, 

It’s hard to be Thirteen — 

I wish that I was Twenty! 

—Arthur Gutter man. 


My body’s decorous and mild; 

My heart skips like a Jinn. 

But, oh, together when You knock 
They run to let you in! 

—Eunice Tietjens. 
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WHO IS YOUR IDEAL? 

EVERY GIRL CONSCIOUSLY OR UNCONSCIOUSLY IMITATES 


BY FANNIE KILBOURNE 


T HE father of an attractive girl of sixteen 
declared the other day in a worried 
tone of voice that he wished his daugh¬ 
ter would not go to the “movies.” 

“I don’t mind her seeing the pictures,” he 
said. “It’s the after-effects. She copies first 
one actress, then another. 

“One week she’s wearing Mary Pickford 
curls; the next it’s somebody else's walk. 
Actually, it’s reached the (joint 
where I can tell what picture 
she’s just seen by the way she 
combs her hair. It's this silly 
imitating I object to." 

He was sincere, very much in 
earnest. He was quite uncon¬ 
scious that the gesture with 
which he emphasized his ear¬ 
nestness, clapping the back of 
one hand sharply on the palm of 
the other, was picked up from a 
political speaker who addressed 
the city commercial club a few 
weeks before. 

This father has, too, a most 
prepossessing way of shaking 
hands, gripping the other man’s 
hand firmly, looking him 
straight in the eyes with a can¬ 
did friendliness. 

A long time ago, when he was 
a freshman in college, a senior, 
captain of the football team, 
greeted him with this hand¬ 
shake. He has no idea that it is 
the captain’s greeting which ho 
is still using. 

'“THESE were originally imita- 
1 tions, these mannerisms 
which he has taken for his own, 
has made a permanent part of 
himself. There have been other 
manners, tricks of speech, 
opinions, which he has picked 
up during forty years of human 
intercourse. Some were passing 
fads, shuffled off and forgotten. 

A few have lasted and become 
permanent influences in his life. 

The “Pickford curls” and the 
actress’s walk are probably 
among the transient fads that 
his daughter will discard in a 
few months and forget. But let 
us hope that when she is seventy 
she will still be finding persons 
an d mannerisms worth imitati ng. 

They may be qualities of 
soul and character then, al¬ 
though the chances are that if 
she is a true daughter of Eve 
and carries the spirit of youth 
with her, there will always be a 
tiny comer saved for the charms 
and graces, too. 

Abstract virtues are in¬ 
tangible things. To the aver¬ 
age girl they are cold, dead prop¬ 
ositions until suddenly she sees 
them embodied in a person she 
admires. 

All through my little-girlhood 
I was taught that a woman 
should be proficient in the house¬ 
hold arts, should be able to bake 
or clean or manage, as the oc¬ 
casion required, and be able to 
do any of them both easily and 
well. 

T SUPPOSE I believed that 
this was true, but I can not 
say that I ever put much en¬ 
thusiasm into the idea. 

Then one year when I was in 
my early teens I visited the 
Summer home of an aunt whom 
I admired very much. She was 
a gay, vivid person. She car¬ 
ried with her a flavor of en¬ 
thusiasm which made the most 
uninteresting merrymaking sud¬ 
denly “go.” 

It was a wonderful visit. 

Then during a very hot week, 
when the house was full of 
guests, she was suddenly left 
servantless. It was a distress¬ 
ing situation, the kind which 
would have appalled some wo¬ 
men. Aunt Ella was not the 
kind to be appalled. 

The guests, of course, offered 
their assistance and she ac¬ 
cepted the offers gaily. She 
portioned out the daily tasks, keeping the most 
difficult, responsible ones for herself. 

She did them all easily. That was the first 
thing that impressed me. There was never 
any confusion; the most unimportant detail was 
never forgotten. Aimt Ella laid even her tri¬ 
fling plans with the forehandedness of a general. 

fANE afternoon a boy cousin and I were watch- 
ing Aunt Ella make a salad. Our eyes 
followed the deft, quick motions of her hands, 
watched the toothsome color scheme she was 
creating out of fresh lettuce leaves and the 
vegetables left over from last night’s dinner. 

The way she worked was attractive, both for 
the skill which practise had given her and for 
the artist’s pleasure she was so evidently finding 
in her task. 

“Gee,” my cousin remarked admiringly, “you 
put some style into housework!” 

I realized suddenly that that was exactly 
what Aunt Ella did. She put her vivid 
enthusiasm, her zest into the most menial tasks. 


She did them as if she liked to do them, as if she 
expected to be proud of the results. 

Her executive ability, her skill and her en¬ 
thusiasm made each day’s routine a work of art. 
My cousin was right; there was verve in the 
way she made a bed, dash in the way she washed 
dishes. 

I went home with a brand-new point of view. 
It showed itself in amusing ways. We must 


book or picked up from the motion-picture 
screen. Curls are a cheap and harmless in¬ 
dulgence. 

Of course the girl who follows a foolish fad, 
only to forget it as soon as a newer one comes 
along, keeping nothing lasting out of any 
experience, is frittering away the divine coin of 
endeavor with which success and progress are 
bought. 



THE ARCHING BRIDGE 


LAUGHING AND STRONG 
PINES GUARD THE GATE, 
AND I BY THE MAGIC BRIDGE 
SAFELY CAN WAIT. 


have a new egg-beater like Aunt Ella’s; I wanted 
none but pink aprons like hers. 

For the first time in my life ordinary house¬ 
work had been made to appeal to my sense of 
the picturesque; I had seen the romantic pos¬ 
sibilities in homemaking. This might all have 
been explained to me; but it took the personal 
element to make it vivid. 

That was what the pink apron stood for — the 
romance of the every-day. Putting it on 
seemed to make me quicker, defter; it gave me 
an artistic pride in what I was doing. Even 
now I can throw a bit of glamour over a com¬ 
monplace, tiresome task by trying to put a little 
“style” into the doing of it. 1 have never lost 
my taste for pink aprons. 

] T MAY be that the girls who copy the curls 
1 and walk of popular actresses are influenced 
by nothing stronger than an admiration for the 
curls or the walk. Well, a graceful walk is 
worth the acquiring, whether it be found in a 
finishing-school or a gymnasium, learned from a 


OVER ITS ARCH 

NO DEMON COMES NEAR; 
A GARDEN WITH BRIDGES 
IS SAFE FROM ALL FEAR. 


She is like the Foolish Shopper who buys the 
thing she sees first, without stopping to consider 
whether she really wants it, whether it is worth 
the price. The Foolish Shopper has half a 
dozen evening dresses and no street suit, or she 
buys so many lacy collars that she has no money 
left for a frock on which to wear them. 

AN OCCASIONAL fad or fancy, like an oc- 
casional lace collar, is all right, of course. But 
a continual succession of these, like the Foolish 
Shopper’s bargains, always cost more than they 
are worth. 

As a general rule, however, a girl’s admira¬ 
tion for another woman, whether she be a 
friend or acquaintance, an actress or a character 
in a book, strikes deeper than that. The sur¬ 
face charms, the manners which she imitates, 
are like the pink apron — they stand for qualities 
of character or personality which she recognizes 
and longs to make her own. 

We hear much about the psychological 
effects of surroundings upon character. Per¬ 


haps the foolish fads and fancies play their 
important part. One almost puts on a brisk, 
businesslike attitude with a tailored suit; a feel¬ 
ing of gay irresponsibility with a dancing-dress. 

If curls help a girl to see herself as sweet and 
dainty and innocent, they certainly help to 
keep her so. 

A girl's taste in heroines naturally changes 
with her development. I can remember when 
my desire to write expressed 
itself in a wish to be exactly 
like Jo in “Little Women.” 

There was another period 
when all the womanly graces in 
the world seemed to live in the 
person of a fat leading lady of a 
second - rate stock - company. 
These phases pass, of course. 
Thank Heaven, the idealism 
that lies back of them does not! 

It can be a practical sort of 
idealism. Commonplace trials 
which are met as one fancies the 
adored person would meet them 
lose a great deal of their irritat¬ 
ing tiresomeness. 

Many a right decision is made 
because a heroine-worshiper is 
ashamed to fall below the 
standard which she believes to 
be the heroine's. 

YM1ARACTERS who live only 
^ in books are safer choices in 
one way than the flesh-and- 
blood kind. They always stay 
the same. 

The girl who chooses a real 
woman for her inspiration is 
sometimes bitterly disillusioned. 

The model, because she is a 
real person, is not perfect at all. 
The true idealist waits only till 
the disillusionment of the burst 
bubble has vanished. 

Then she blows another, as 
many-colored, as bright and 
beautiful as the first. The 
qualities she saw and loved in 
her ideal are real and lasting; 
after a bit, she goes on wor¬ 
shiping them again, but seeing 
them somewhere else. 

The girl who is a heroine- 
worshiper may not progress any 
faster, may not make any 
greater strides in the building of 
character and personality than 
her sister who strives as hard, 
seeing her desires in the abstract. 
But I am convinced that the 
heroine-worshiper has more fun. 

TV/T ANY of fife's tasks are pro- 
ivx saic, many of its educations 
must be slow and plodding. 
They need glamour to keep 
them interesting. 

The girl singer who hears a 
great artist goes back to the 
drudgery of practise with a 
vision. 

There are fine, brave, lovable 
women with whom closer ac¬ 
quaintance only makes stronger 
the bonds of our admiration for 
them. 

There are others who can 
serve only as lay figures on 
which to hang all the beauties 
and virtues we dream they 
possess. 

There are artists we know 
only through their work, book- 
characters who have influenced 
scores of fives . The feeling they 
inspire is a fight from the divine 
flame, a reaching toward some¬ 
thing finer and better. 

The real feeling may hide be¬ 
hind trifling, sometimes foolish, 
evidences of it. What of that? 
If a pink apron stands for the 
romance of drudgery, why wear 
drab? 

Tread softly then, fathers and 
mothers, in the presence of your 
daughter’s sudden affectations 
of manner, dress and speech. 

The stern hand of parental 
authority, or the withering blast 
of ridicule may destroy a deli¬ 
cate, half-formed ideal which 
would enrich her coming wo¬ 
manhood. 

Ideals, like dreams, belong to 
youth. When youth is gone, dreams carry with 
them a touch of sadness, for each passing year 
makes their fulfilment more difficult. But with 
youth all things are possible. 

As it is with dreams, so it is with ideals. 
Youth can work the ideal into the warp of fife. 

The girl can say, “I will be charming like 
Maud Adams,” or Mary Pickford, or whoever 
her paragon of charm may be. 

The woman grown changes the “wifi” to 
“wish,” and, perhaps, in the face of the difficul¬ 
ties of the task, gives up without any effort to 
approach her ideal. 

Often the only result of her longing to imitate 
the qualities which she admires is a keen dis¬ 
satisfaction with herself and with the conditions 
of her life. 

The girl in the flush of youth does not recog¬ 
nize the impossible. In her dreams she sees her¬ 
self as the counterpart of her ideal. And be¬ 
cause youth is plastic and easily molded, she 
can oftentimes turn at least a part of her dream 
into solid reality. 
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GPAININO 

PROCESS 


A practical method by which anyone can 
apply beautiful, washable, heelproof hard¬ 
wood effects over old discolored soft wood or 
previously finished floors, doors, wood work, 
furniture. Costs about 3 cents per square 
foot. Looks and wears like real hardwood 
finish. Learn to grain in 5 minutes at 

THE CHI-NAMEL STORE 
IN YOUR LOCALITY 


These up-to-date merchants invite you to 
investigate Chi-JSfamel quality finishes for 
everything in your home. Made for new 
or old surfaces, hard or soft wood— 
varnishes, enamels, wall coatings, etc., 
all made of self-leveling water-proof 
Chinese Oil by our secret process. 

THE OHIO VARNISH COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, O. 




HIP-O- 

a ready to use 
Marshmallow Cream 




The same preparation caterers use for cake fill¬ 
ings and frostings and for Marshmallow Sauces 
and Sundaes. Ready for use. No cooking or 
chance of failure! At your grocer’s. 

Book of Caterers’ Recipes free upon request. 
TheHipolile Company, Saint Louis.U.S.A. 
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MAKING THE WORLD SAFE FOR BABY 

WRONG FOOD—CONSTIPATION—CONVULSIONS 

BY CAROLYN CONANT VAN BLARCOM 



Mia ft kin 


Miss Van Blarcom 


ARE you planning to teach 
ii Latin grammar to your 
baby this Summer? 

If this sounds like a silly idea, 
just stop a moment and consider. 

Is it really any more absurd to 
think of trying to supply a baby’s 
mind with material that is be¬ 
yond his understanding than to 
supply his body with fo6d he can 
not possibly digest? And yet 
many mothers do that very thing. 

They train and educate their 
babies’ minds very gradually, but 
fail to realize that the new little 
digestive tract has to be educated 
just as gradually. 

“LATIN-GRAMMAR” FOOD 

'I’HERE is this difference, how¬ 
ever. If you talk Latin 
grammar ever so engagingly, your 
wondering morsel of a baby will 
simply regard you with very wide- 
eyed tranquillity and not even the 
first word will get inside his little 
brain. And so nothing happens. 

But if you give him food that he 
is not yet old enough to assimilate, 
he can’t just preserve the even 
tenor of his way and ignore it. He 
has to have a tussle with that food, 
or rather his stomach does. And 
the stomach always gets worsted. 

This means that something very 
unpleasant and painful is sure to 
happen to the baby. It is the baby who al¬ 
ways pays the penally for your unwisely treat¬ 
ing his stomach as though it were grown up. 

One of the common and painful conse¬ 
quences of your error which the baby suffers is 
colic. You know we talked about that last 
month. Another common but more trouble¬ 
some result is constipation. 

SOMETIMES, it is true, the baby as con¬ 
stipated because of muscular weakness of 
the intestines. This weakness may bo caused 
by long-continued undernourishment or by 
definite diseases, such as rickets. 

But more often the baby is troubled with 
constipation because he has been given food 
at the Latin-grammar stage when he hasn’t 
even learned his letters, digestively speaking. 

The little digestive organs are too new and 
untried to cope with the problem which has 
been forced upon them. 

To be specific, the baby has often been given 
milk which contained too much of the proteids 
or too little fat or sugar. You will remember 
that we talked a few months ago about how 
important it was to have these different sub¬ 
stances in exactly the right proportion in the 
baby’s food. 

If the baby is constipated, then, and the food 
is not properly balanced, the reasonable thing 
to do, first, is so to alter the food that it will be 
exactly right. 

If the constipated baby is breast-fed, his 
mother should face the problem squarely and 
ask herself if she is doing quite all that lies in 
her power to provide him with proper food. 
Unless she is carefully ordering her own life, 
she may be the sole cause of her baby’s trouble. 
A mother can rarely nurse her baby satisfac¬ 
torily unless she lives a simple, regular life. 

Do you remember how true tins was of my 
friend who did away entirely with her baby’s 
colic simply by adjusting her own mode of 
living to a more normal scale? 

MOTHER, WATCH YOURSELF 
THE mother of the constipated baby will 
need bear in mind, first, that she must not 
allow herself to be constipated. This is so im¬ 
portant that I can not say it too often nor in 
too many ways. 

In addition to this she should have at least 
three hours’ exercise in the open air every day 
unless this tires her. If it does, she must take 
less. For fatigue is as bad for her milk as is 
lack of exercise. 

She must cat simple, nourishing food. This 
means eating abundance of fruit and vege¬ 
tables, but taking tea, coffee, meat, pastry and 
other rich food only in moderation. 

And drinking-water! Don’t forget that both 
the mother and her baby need a great deal of 
drinking-water. 

This kind of a life will not only relieve the 
baby’s constipation in many instances, but will 
make it possible for the mother to nurse her 
baby more beneficially and over a longer period 
than would otherwise be possible. A mucli- 
to-be-desired result. 

COMETIMES the mother finds that her 
baby continues to be constipated even 
after she has followed faithfully such a routine 
as I suggest. In such a case she might give 
him a little cream taken from the top of the 
best milk obtainable. 

From one-half to two teaspoons given in 
warm water just before he nurses will often 
help by supplying the fat that has been lacking. 
Or he may be given fifteen to thirty drops of 
pure cod-liver oil three or four times a day or a 
teaspoon of sweet-oil two or three times daily. 

With bottle-fed babies the faults in the food 
arc much more easily corrected. 

r j ’ H E different materials which the baby’s 
food is to contain lie before you, and as 
you mix the milk they may be increased or re¬ 
duced as much as is necessary. The proteid 
may be decreased easily by using less or no 
milk and increasing the amount of water in the 
formula. 

And if sugar and cream are added this 
diluted mixture their proportion is brought up 
to normal wliiie the proteid remains relatively 
low. As maltose is laxative in its effect, the 
baby is often very much improved by replacing 
part of the sugar with maltose. 


And of course our old friend oatmeal, which 
is valuable as a laxative at all ages, must not be 
forgotten in connection with the constipated 
baby. He may be greatly helped if oatmeal 
water is used instead of plain water in prepar¬ 
ing the daily food. 

ENTER AN OLD FRIEND 
'JpHE way to make oatmeal water is to cook 
one tablespoon of oatmeal in a pint of 
water for three hours. Strain this and add 
enough water to make a pint, for some of the 
water will have cooked away. 

Orange-juice is of almost inestimable value, 
and when given to bottle-fed babies not only 
helps to relieve constipation but tends to pre¬ 
vent scurvy. Some doctors give one feeding 
daily of malted milk to the constipated baby. 

And some advise the use of such remedies 
as milk of magnesia or white mineral oil 
as a help in establishing the habit of regular 
bowel movements. 

It is that that you are really working for— 
the formation of a regular habit—whether the 
baby be breast-fed or bottle-fed. And so 
nothing is more important just now than reg¬ 
ularity in the effort to help the baby’s bowels 
to move. 

T)0 BEAR this in mind in caring for your 
own baby. Begin as early as the second 
or third month to establish this habit in his 
daily life. Since taking food into the stomach 
starts a wave all along the intestinal tract, the 
best time to choose for this function is that im¬ 
mediately following his first feeding in the 
morning. 

If this is not convenient, take the second 
feeding; but the time at which the effort is 
made must be the same each day. Hold the 
baby on a small bowl or chamber between your 
knees with his back resting against your chest. 

He probably will not respond to this posi¬ 
tion at first, but is almost certain to do so if 
you adopt it with unfailing regularity at the 
same hour each day. 

A MASSAGE THAT HELPS 
TF THE baby is frail, he may tend to be 

constipated because the muscles in his 
intestines are weak. When this occurs, the 
little intestinal walls are often toned up by 
gentle abdominal massage given for eight or 
ten minutes every day. 

This is given preferably at night and never 
just after feeding. You should lubricate your 
hand with oil, petroleum jelly or cocoa butter, 
and starting with a circular motion at the right 
groin work slowly and gently Lip to the ribs, 
across the abdomen and down to the left 
groin. 

A soap-stick or gluten suppository is helpful 
in starting the bowels to move, but do remem¬ 
ber that they should be employed only as a 
temporary measure. You want to get the in¬ 
testines in the habit of performing unaided. 

Another temporary help is a warm sweet-oil 
enema of one-half to one tablespoon given at 
night very slowly through a small rubber tube 
inserted five or six inches. 

This oil is meant to be retained until morn¬ 
ing when the baby is encouraged to empty his 
bowels by holding him on a bowl or chamber. 
Enemata of water are to be avoided, as a rule, 
and never given except by the doctor’s order. 

ASK THE DOCTOR 

’pHE habitual use for a long time of any kind 

of suppositories or enemata is likely to 
result in weakening the intestinal muscles, and 
this in turn may result in more stubborn con¬ 
stipation than the original trouble. For this 
reason any such treatment had better be su¬ 
pervised by a physician in order that it may be 
adjusted to the condition of the individual 
baby. 

But no matter what else may be advisable, 
if your baby is constipated, whether breast-fed 
or bottle-fed, he needs the following; 

1— Food that is exactly right for him. 

2— Plenty of cool boiled drinking-water. 

3— Fruit and vegetable juices as early as 
possible. 

4— Help in establishing the habit of having a 
bowel movement at the same time each day. 

The establishment of this habit of regu¬ 
larity, so gravely important to every hu¬ 
man being, is essential to your baby not alone 


for his present welfare but during 
all the years to come. The long¬ 
er constipation persists the harder 
it is to cure. 

So if your baby has trouble, 
break it up now. And unless I am 
much mistaken, long after he has 
ceased to be a baby he will heap 
blessings on your head for hav¬ 
ing saved him from the curse of 
constipation. 

CONVULSIONS 

I I A V E you ever seen a baby in 
a convulsions? 

It is a heart-breaking sight that 
you can’t forget. It makes you 
feel that you will do anything in 
your power to save your own baby 
from going through such a tragic 
attack. 

Some babies inherit a tendency 
to have convulsions. But in gen¬ 
eral it is the frail babies or those 
who have rickets or are suffering 
from malnutrition that have this 
distressing experience. 

We see, then, that feeding the 
baby properly from the very be¬ 
ginning accomplishes one more 
important result for him. It 
prevents a condition that tends to 
convulsions. 

The little nervous system is so 
delicate and unstable that some¬ 
times it takes very little to bring 
on convulsions in a baby having that kind of a 
tendency. In most cases this “very little’’ is 
found to be some recent error in feeding. 

The baby, or the child, has been given some¬ 
thing beyond its ability to digest and the en¬ 
tire body goes into convulsions. 

BE PROMPT WITH RELIEF 
O'HILDREN with whooping-cough often 
^ have convulsions, and not infrequently 
such an attack is an early symptom of an acute 
disease such as pneumonia, meningitis or scarlet 
fever. 

Contrary to the general belief, teething and 
worms are not often the real cause of these 
seizures. 

But be the cause what it may, the attack 
itself must be regarded always as a serious 
occurrence and the little sufferer must be given 
prompt relief. 

Sometimes the baby will be restless and 
irritable before having a convulsion and there 
will be a slight twitching of his face or hands or 
feet. But more often the attack comes on so 
quickly i hat the frightened mother has little or 
no warning. 

The baby’s face grows pale, his eyes are set 
or rolled up, and in an instant the poor little 
body is twitching and jerking violently. The 
baby is of course unconscious. 

The doctor should be sent for at once. Cold 
cloths should be placed on the baby’s head and 
every effort made to keep him very quiet. 

It is of urgent importance that the convul¬ 
sions be stopped as soon as possible. For this 
reason if your doctor can not come promptly 
you should place the baby at once in a mustard 
bath or mustard pack and continue the cold 
cloths on his head. 

HOW TO FIX THE BATH 

THE bath is given by placing the baby in 
water at one hundred and five degrees 
Falirenheit containing mustard in the propor¬ 
tion of one level tablespoon to five gallons of 
water. He must not be allowed to stay in the 
bath more than ten minutes, when he should 
be gently but thoroughly dried. 

The pack is given by wrapping the baby in a 
blanket or flannel wrung out of the hot mus¬ 
tard water and allowing him to remain in 
this until the skin is reddened. 

He should be given a high enema of warm 
soapsuds as quickly as possible. This may 
even be done while he is in the bath. After 
either pack or bath, the baby should be placed 
in his crib and kept very quiet with cold cloths 
on his head and a hot-water bag at his feet. 

AS HE will be very much exhausted and 
weakened by the attack, every effort 
should be made to keep him quiet, both mind 
and body, for several days. His room should 
be quiet and well ventilated and he should be 
protected from all kinds of excitement and 
physical exertion. 

And the poor overworked digestive organs 
that couldn’t master food at the Latin-gram¬ 
mar stage must go back to its A B C’s in the 
form of broths or barley water for a day or two. 

OUR INFANT - WELFARE LEAFLETS 

Are you using THE DELINEATOR Infant- 
Welfare Leaflets? They describe very 
simply the various practical details in the 
care of the baby. They are written in the 
hope that they will help babies by telling 
mothers how to give them better care. 

These leaflets are listed on another page 
of this issue. Write lo me and I shall be 
glad to send them in response to a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 

What about your Baby Health Center? 
Have you one where perplexed young moth¬ 
ers may go to school, in a sense, to learn 
how to care for their babies? It is mother 
knowledge and not mother instinct that 
keeps babies well, particularly in Summer. 
We want to help you to establish a Baby 
Health Center. Send a stamped, addressed 
envelope to Carolyn Conant Van Blarcom, 
Health Editor, The DELINEATOR Service 
Department, Buiterick Building, New York 
City, and she will tell you how to go about it. 
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“NOT A BOY, 


PLEASE!” 


The Delineator’s CHILD - HELPING 


SERVICE 


BY HONORE WILLSIE 



In brief they present all discoverable facts 
about the children's ancestry. They tell as 
much of the physical, mental and moral at¬ 
tributes of parents, brothers and sisters as can 
be unearthed. 

They give the results of a careful and re¬ 
peated physical and mental examination of the 
children. Where there have been physical 
defects, many of the good agencies have had 
these defects remedied wherever possible. 

If the child is in a boarding-home, awaiting 
adoption, frequent reports on these homes are 
incorporated in the stories with the story of 
the boarding-mother’s efforts and results in 
carrying out the instruction of the psychiatrist 
and the physician. 

TyjRS. X selected two possibilities from the 
several histories presented, and she was 
allowed to meet the first little boy in the office 
of the agency. He was a pleasant, sweet- 
tempered little fellow of six, and Mrs. X was 
permitted to invite him to make a week’s visit 
at her home. 

She was instructed under no circumstances 
to permit little John to know the real motive 
of his visit. At the end of the week she 
brought him back, happy with some new toys 
and quite satisfied with his little adventure. 

She reported that while he seemed a nice 
child, neither she nor her husband felt any 
real quickening of interest in him. 

gHE then was allowed to take little Jim for 

a visit. That was six months ago and his 
visit is not yet ended. In fact, the Xes are 
asking to adopt the child. 

This they will be permitted to do if, after a 
year of careful checking on the part of the 
agency, the home and little Jim seem to suit 
each other; and even after the adoption the 
agency will keep an eye on both Jim and the 
Xes. It is quite as important that the Xes be 
satisfactory to Jim as that Jim be satisfactory 
to the Xes. 

Little Jim is a highly intelligent, difficult- 
tempered child of six. Little John, with his 
intelligent docility, would have been much 
easier to cope with than Jim. 

But the Xes’ hearts did not go out to him, 
while with Jim it was a case of love at first 


status, their temperaments, their ethical stand¬ 
ards, were made known, confidentially, but 
none the less thorouglily, to the agency. 

They then were shown the life stories of 
such children as it was thought might fit in 
with the Xes’ home. 

TpHERE is probably no more poignant or im- 
1 portant human document in the world 
than a dependent child's life story. Our 
space here can not permit us to go into details 
as to these case-histories, though later on we 
hope to present on theso pages some portions 
of these heart-stirring dramas. 


N OT long ago I was a member of a theater 
party. Next to me was seated a charm¬ 
ing little woman, not in her first youth, 
but all the sweeter for that. 

Just before the curtain went up on the first 
act, she said to me: 

“I’ve been hearing about The Delinea¬ 
tor’s work in child adoption and I'm wonder¬ 
ing if you couldn’t find me a baby. Not a 
boy, please! We want a dear little girl.” 

Although I knew perfectly well what the 
answer would be, I asked, “Why not a boy?” 

“Oh, they are so much more difficult to bring 
up!” The curtain rose then, but after each 
act, little Mrs. X 
talked to me about 
child adoption. 

“You had a disap¬ 
proving expression 
on your face when 
I said I preferred a 
girl,” she said. 

“Why was that?” 

“Because,” I re¬ 
plied, “I’ve heard 
so many women say 
that same thing 
that it dismays me. 

I’m not admitting 
that a boy is more 
difficult to raise, 
but supposing he is! 

Are you consid¬ 
ering taking a child 
in order to do some¬ 
thing easy? Be¬ 
cause I assure you 
that there is nothing 
simple about raising 
a child of either 
sex, adopted or not. 

1 f you are plan¬ 
ning to take a child 
in order to have a 
plaything to cuddle 
and pet and dress 
prettily, don’t do it! 

That isn’t the sort 
of impulse that 
would make a suc¬ 
cess of raising either 
your own or some 
one’s else child.” 

“You’re very se¬ 
rious about it,” said 
little Mrs. X. 

“Aren’t you?” I 
asked. 


npHE curtain roso 
again. On its 
descent the little 
woman turned to 
me with a smile. 

“I want a child,” 
she said, “to see if I 
can get rid of this 
awful sense of not 
having lived; of loss ; 
of not having done 
my share of the 
world's work.” 

It was my turn 
to smile. 

“Good for you! 

Then why don’t 
you attack a real 
job? Why don’t 
you take one of the 
older children, say 
between six and ten? These are the really 
tragic little figures among orphans. Nearly 
every one wants the little babies — the ones 
who can’t remember their history, whose 
minds are blank pages on which the new par¬ 
ents may write. And so many, many of these 
older chidren remain in institutions when they 
might be developing into fine little sons and 
daughters.” 

“But,” said Mrs. X, “I just feel afraid! I 
wouldn’t know the child’s mind. I wouldn’t 
know — Oh, don’t you see? I want to grow 
along with the baby, getting surer and surer as 
we both develop.” 


T NODDED. “Yes, that’s the easier way. 
1 But I’m not sure that in the long run it’s 
the most satisfactory one. You know that 
the intelligence tests are not of great value for 
babies, but if you should become interested in, 
say, a child of six, a good psychiatrist could tell 
you after careful study whether the child has 
a normal mind or not, and you would feel that 
you were therefore taking less of a gambling 
chance as to quality with this older child than 
with a baby.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” she said thought¬ 
fully. 

I began to feel rather exhilarated. 

“Do you know, I think there’s a challenge, a 
thrilling interest, in taking one of these little 
children who has suffered; who knows bitter 
things in life; who has lost his faith in grown¬ 
ups and whose pathetic, old little face tells a 
tragic story of neglect and hopelessness; in 
taking such a child and bringing happiness and 
love and faith back to him—why, Mrs. X, caring 
for a little baby is mild joy compared with this!” 

Mrs. X did not reply to this; but after the 
play was over she said, “I’m going to think over 
very seriously what you’ve said.” 


NJOT many days later she wrote to The De¬ 
lineator asking for photographs of little 
boys not over six! And The Delineator put 
her in touch with a first-class child-placing 
agency. 

The first work of this agency was to study 
Mr. and Mrs. X. Their home was visited, 
their friends were tactfully questioned and they 
themselves, their intellectual and financial 


sight. They have kept in close touch with the 
child-psychiatrist, who has had Jim in hand 
since he was four, and under his direction, 
combined with their deep love for Jim and .1 im’s 
for them, a wonderful change is coming over 
the little boy. 

His difficult temperament is beginning to 
improve, even in so short a time. Not long 
ago I saw him. The forlorn look had left his 
face. He leaned against my knee and said: 


“T’M NEVER going to leave this house. I 
got a regular father and mother now, like 
other kids. I got a room up-stairs and every¬ 
thing in it’s mine, 
even the quilts on 
the bed. Mother 
and Daddy looked 
all over the United 
States to find just 
the boy they 
wanted. I was the 
only one. That’s 
better’n being an 
own child, ’cause 
when it’s your own 
child you have to 
take any kid that’s 
given you. And I 
was picked out of a 
big bunch! And I’m 
never, never, never 
going away. When 
I’m big I’ll save 
millions of dollars 
for my father and 
mother.” 

Is it worth while? 
After hearing 
this from the lips of 
a child could you 
bear to say, “Not a 
boy, please!” 

It is episodes like 
this that have 
helped to convince 
The Delineator 
that nothing could 
be more worth 
while than to or¬ 
ganize a child-help¬ 
ing department 
that would take 
advantage of these 
new sciences of 
child-study. 

Early in the year 
we conferred with a 
number of chil¬ 
dren's workers, and, 
with their help, out¬ 
lined a definite pro¬ 
gram, the general 
object of which is to 
help give men and 
women an under¬ 
standing of children 
and their needs. 

We planned to 
lay particular stress 
on the treatment of 
the dependent child. 
But we also desire 
to help children 
who in their own 
home seem to be 
unadjusted. 

Our Child-Help¬ 
ing Department, 
therefore, has been 
organized under the supervision of an Advisory 
Council. The Council is made up of men and 
women who are deeply versed in the various 
aspects of child-helping. The names of these 
have been published, and will be published 
from time to time in the magazine, just to 
make you remember that the help you can get 
from us is real in the best sense of the word. 

We shall carry on our child-placing work 
through first-class children’s agencies, selected 
by the Council, and this work of child-placing 
will be the main phase of our work. But with 
this, and growing, as you can readily see, quite 
normally from it, we shall present the scien¬ 
tific method of handling many of the problems 
of childhood, such as a clear understanding of 
what childhood means, the needs of the normal 
child, and the interdependence of parents in a 
wiser understanding of all children. 

Not only does The Delineator desire to 
help the homeless child, but all children who 
present difficulties in management to their 
parents. If the Binet test is good for an 
orphan child, why is it not valuable in hand¬ 
ling a child whose parents are rearing him? 

If these child-experts have been particularly 
successful in developing disciplinary measures 
for the homeless child, why should not the 
mother and father of a child profit by their ex¬ 
perience? 

If there is special information developed in 
dealing with mental conflicts, retarded devel¬ 
opments, delinquencies and vocational needs 
of children demanding foster care, why should 
not this special information be valuable to and 
available to the parents of own children? 

We believe that the mothers and fathers who 
read The Delineator will receive such in¬ 
formation eagerly, and we plan to make it 
available to them in the pages of this magazine. 

All the information which is thus put before 
you regarding either child-adoption or child- 
adjustment will be procured from child- 
workers who are vouched for by our executive 
committee. 

We want you to avail yourselves of it. 

Address Carolyn Conant Van Blarcom, 
Director of the Delineator Child-Helping 
Department, Butterick Building, New York 
City, enclosing stamped, self-addressed en¬ 
velope for reply. 


THIS IS WHAT A NORMAL HOME LIFE CAN DO FOR THE HOMELESS CHILD IN A FEW 
MONTHS. NOTICE THE REMARKABLE CHANGE IN THE LITTLE FACE 
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- and a 
Snow "White 
One-Piece 
Linino 


N OT a seam or a crack in the 
whole interior to catch dirt 
or germs—or allow the pas¬ 
sage of air. The glistening white 
lining is as easy to keep clean as a 
china plate. Elastic. The outside 
of the box is just as sanitary — a 
smooth, even, highly polished sur¬ 
face, as beautiful as your best fur¬ 
niture. The 

RHINELANDER 

AIR-TITE 

REFRIGERATOR 

closes air-tight. Each compartment is 
perfectly sealed—no heat gets in and no 
cold gets out. Think what that means in 
ice saving! Special construction provides 
an absolute dead air space in walls. Whole 
box is entirely insulated by half-inch felt 
forced into place under high pressure,mak¬ 
ing all corners and seams air-tight. 

The Rhinelander Air-Tite gives more effi¬ 
cient refrigeration than many refrigerators 
costing twice as much. The price fits your 
pocket book. See the Rhinelander at your 
dealer's—or write for catalog. 

Rhinelander Refrigerator 
Company 
Dept. 710 
Rhinelander, Wis. 



We Hide 

The Bran 


The bran in Pettijohn’s is hidden 
in luscious flakes of wheat. The dish 
is as pleasing as the after-effects. 

That’s the way to serve bran — 
make it likable. Serve it in a daily 
dainty. Get its constant help. 

Try it this way for a week. Watch 
what sunny days it brings. 



Rolled Wheat — 25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes 
hide 25 per cent of bran. 

Also Pettijohn’t Flour —75 per cent fine 
patent flour, 25 per cent bran. Use like 
Graham flour in any recipe. 3122 






AmerjcmBoy 

“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for 
Boys in all the World’’ 



W H EN your boy was a baby, you hoped lie would 
' ’ always be surrounded by the best characler- 
forming influences. Remember this now, as the 
world lies open before him. In his reading especi¬ 
ally lie needs the sound, manly material published 
regularly in The American Boy- a magazine that 
is a positive power in developing 
America’s boyhood. 

More than 500,000 - read it 
eagerly and regularly. Give 
your boy this inspiration and 
this advantage. He needs it 
as he grows. Buy it at the news¬ 
stands, or subscribe for him. 

$2.00 a year—20c a copy. 

The Sprague Pub. Co. 

12 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich 
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Looks? Quality 
Or Both? 


Buying things by the looks is a 
bad but widespread habit. When 
it comes to so important a mat¬ 
ter as the wood from which to 
make the trim, doors and furniture of 
your new house (or remodeling of the 
old house) it certainly pays to learn 
about more than looks. 

People who investigate thoroughly 
(we make investigation easy) pretty 
often and always wisely insist on 
“Beautiful birch,’' because birch 
is not only of surpassing beauty but is 
also very hard, strong and wear resist¬ 
ing, easily stained for any finish you 
desire and perfect for enameling. 

Worth while to write today for the birch 
hoot let and six finished samples. 

NORTHERN HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOOD MFRS. ASSN. 

207 F. R. A. Bldg. Oshkosh, Wis. 


'Handsome is as 
handsome does 

investigate 


IS A 


BIRCH 


HOME 


Nob even 

such 
treatment- 



would make possible the slightest 
leakage of gas, provided you use 

GASPRUF 

Stove and Lamp 

TUBING 

GASPRUF has a flexible rubber-packed 
steel core, covered with GASTIGHT rub¬ 
ber compound, and finished with lustrous 
silkaline. 

Everything in your home that burns gas 
should be connected by GASPRUF Tubing 
because it is 

"Safe as an Iron Pipe ” 

Obtainable — in suitable lengths — 
wherever Hardware, Housefurnishings 
or Gas Appliances are sold. 

Made only by 

ATLANTIC TUBING CO., Providence, R. I. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Flexible, 
Metallic, Rubber and Wire Center Tubing 



Clear Out Rats In 3 Nights 

“Rough On Rats” rids your premises of all 
rats and mice in 3 nights. Change the bait 
you mix with “Rough On Rats”—that’s the 
secret. Rats won’t eat the same food that 
they know killed others. Varying the bait 
fools them. Druggists and general stores 
sell “Rough On Rats”—the most economical, 
surest exterminator. Write for “Ending Rats 
and Mice.” Mailed free to you. 

Jersey City, 
N. J. 


E.S.WELLS 

Chemist 


TIDY PROFITS 

OF A FARM WIFE 

BY LUCILLE VAN SLYKE 


T HIS is the story of a cooperative market- 
gardening scheme that was worked out 
last Summer on a small farm in New 
England. It does not pretend to solve the 
producer-to-consumer problem, but it does offer 
a simple, workable plan that is splendidly 
suited to the needs of the small producer who 
lives anywhere within a radius of two hundred 
miles from a city. 

It is peculiarly fitted to the requirements of 
women who have not had financial training and 
who lack proper working capital. 

The woman who perfected this scheme had 
not even had any farm training. She was 
actuated by a very earnest desire to cooperate 
with the Government in its solution of the war¬ 
time food problem. She knew that her “bit” 
would have to be a comparatively small 
“bit” because of her limitations, but that did 
not deter her in her efforts to do what she 
could. 

She reckoned that she ought to be able to 
provide for about ten families; that is, that she 
ought to be able to furnish them with the bulk 
of their necessary “over-Sunday” provisions 
exclusive of dry groceries and milk. 

CIIE made out a list of things that she knew 
she could raise; she estimated very care¬ 
fully what she thought it would cost her to do 
it; and then she made a list of persons in whom 
she thought she might find prospective cus¬ 
tomers. 

Her next move was to suggest to these prob¬ 
able consumers that they pay for their Sunday 
dinners in advance. 

“You know that during the coming year 
you will have to buy at least a hundred dol¬ 
lars’ worth of farm products,” she argued. 
“Wouldn’t you rather have these come to you 
directly from the farm instead of through the 
middleman and the corner grocer? I’ve fig¬ 
ured that I can send things to you cheaper 
and fresher than any city grocer, but I want 
your money in advance as a working capi¬ 
tal. 

“Whatever I send you each week, or when¬ 
ever you may order it, will be checked off 
against your original outlay. If you haven’t 
spent your entire amount for supplies during 
the Summer and Autumn, you will have a list of 
Autumn and Winter products which you can 
‘trade out’ later on. 

“Any time you are dissatisfied you can have 
your money back—if anything isn’t sat¬ 
isfactory you can return it at my expense 
and receive full credit for it. But I’m going 
to try to see that you are never disap¬ 
pointed.” 

How thoroughly she carried out her inten¬ 
tion may be judged from the fact that she did 
not once disappoint a customer and that she 
now has a “waiting list” of persons who are 
eager to enter into her cooperative scheme 
whenever any of the original stockholders 
drop out. 

TX T RS. WILLARD PADDOCK, who evolved 
1 the scheme, is very modest about her 
achievement. 

“To begin with,” she says, “I might as well 
confess that I’m just a war-time farmer. We 
bought our abandoned farm a number of years 
ago because it was a gorgeous bit of Berkshire 
scenery and because the old farmhouse could 
be transformed into a Summer studio big 
enough for my husband, who is a sculptor. I 
grew radishes and larkspur and gradually we 
acciunulated a few chickens and some pigs, 
mostly because we had to solve the egg and 
garbage problems. 

“I tried to pick out the things that were 
easiest to raise, the sort of things that there 
wouldn’t be much chance of my going wrong 
on. For instance, I invested in some bees— 
not very many, but enough to place under the 
apple-trees. 

“I reckoned if they paid for themselves I’d 
be satisfied. I anticipated some trouble and 
didn’t have any. And the amount of honey 
they made and the prices we received exceeded 


my wildest expectations. Honey sold for fifty 
cents a pound last Summer.” 

CHE picked out vegetables that were easy to 
grow and that would grow most quickly. 
The New England Summer is not long. She 
did not think it worth while to attempt to mar¬ 
ket perishable salad-products or such bulky 
products as turnips and squashes. She grew 
various kinds of beans and peas, okra, carrots, 
tomatoes, and com. 

She had an old orchard sprayed and pruned; 
she had the scraggly old grape-vines pruned, 
sprayed and fertilized, and she cultivated the 
wild elderberries that grew along the pasture 
wall. 

She had the fences mended on the old pas¬ 
tures and let the pigs and calves run almost 
wild in them. 

Her biggest venture financially was her 
chickens, and she very wisely engaged a prac¬ 
tical “chicken man” to attend to that end of 
the business. They raised turkeys and geese 



PACKED WITH “OVER-SUNDAY” 
PROVISIONS 


as well as chickens and were very successful at 
caponizing. 

She had a working capital of just a thousand 
dollars. She herself had put in her hundred 
and was one of the stockholders. She charged 
herself exactly the same prices for food as she 
did her other customers. 

CHE was scrupulous to the last cent and 
^ ounce about that. She believes that 
every farmer, big or little, ought to do that, 
because it is the only fair way of estimating 
on the cost of production and profit. 

“And if I had been doing it as a money¬ 
making thing or a malce-my-living scheme,” 
she adds, “I would have paid myself so much 
an hour for every hour of labor I put in. 
Women gardeners frequently forget to reckon 
their own services as anything. That’s why 
the old-time ‘butter-and-egg’ money came so 
hard.” 

Just as soon as she began having things 
ready to ship she purchased eighteen sturdy 
food-hampers. Every Friday night nine of 
these hampers, each packed to the brim, were 
shipped to the stockholders. Each hamper 
contained just about what an average family 
requires for “over Sunday.” Usually no two 
hampers contained the same assortment. 

A hamper might hold a freshly killed roast- 
ing-chicken, or a pair of broilers, or a leg of 
Spring lamb, or a loin of veal. Whatever vege¬ 
tables were in season and suitable to serve with 
the meat were packed around it; fresh eggs, 
butter—sweet or salt as the consumer desired— 
and lard, pot-cheese and honey were gen¬ 
erally included. 


Each hamper was always shipped express- 
prepaid so that there would be no delay, and 
the carrier was instructed to take the empty 
hamper from the week previous whenever he 
delivered a filled basket. These “empties” 
were returned C. O. D., but they always reached 
the farm in time for the end-of - the-week 
packing. 

Attached to the inside of the lid of each 
hamper was a pocket which contained a mem¬ 
orandum which was of greatest importance to 
both consumer and producer. These slips, 
which were printed on fairly heavy pasteboard, 
were about eight inches long and five inches 
wide. On one side was printed: 

THIS SHIPMENT FOR MRS . 


Lbs. Doz. Qts. Pis. 

Contents . at price . Total .... 

The ruled spaces below provided for the 
shipment of fourteen articles, and at the bot¬ 
tom was the explicit direction: 

PI ease check off, verify and return. 

The reverse side of the card was headed: 

For the week of . 

we can furnish . 

On the left hand of this side of the card there 
was printed a complete list of everything that 
the farm anticipated furnishing. Mrs. Pad- 
dock simply put a check-mark opposite the 
products which she expected to be able to mar¬ 
ket the following week. The right-hand side 
provided ample space for the customer to 
indicate the quantities which she would de¬ 
sire. 

Asa measure of precaution Mrs. Paddock al¬ 
ways kept a duplicate of these order-slips. 
The rest of the bookkeeping was reduced to the 
simplest method possible. Each customer’s 
purchases were entered in a small note-book 
and each book was balanced each week so that 
she could tell at a glance exactly how each of 
her ten accounts stood. 

TN ADDITION to the order-slip the little 

pocket on the hamper cover always con¬ 
tained a printed express tag addressed to the 
farm, so that the busy housewife did not have 
to bother about writing a return label. 

Any one whose farm is within two hundred 
miles of a city or large town can find cus¬ 
tomers for such an enterprise. 

“I happened to find my nine necessary cus¬ 
tomers among personal friends, but it wouldn’t 
have mattered at all if I hadn’t known a soul. 
I would have compiled a list of prospective cus¬ 
tomers from a telephone book or the ‘soci¬ 
ety’ column of a daily paper or from a club 
booklet. 

“And I’d have kept telephoning or writing 
or calling on my ‘prospects’ until I landed 
them. I don’t believe they’d need much urging. 
If you have fresh food to sell and will sell it 
for a little less than the quoted market price 
and see that it is delivered attractively and 
promptly, you won’t have any difficulty dis¬ 
posing of it. The hamper idea interests a 
housewife because it is a blessed solution of the 
eternal Sunday-dinner problem. 

“There is one other thing about my scheme 
that appeals to women. A man likes to 
harvest a crop of anything, and crate it and 
send it off. Businesslike, he calls it. He 
puts all the eggs in one crate and the beans 
in another. That’s very businesslike—espe¬ 
cially for the commission man! But that’s 
where the fim of my plan comes in. Packing 
the makings of a Sunday dinner together 
gives one a feminine satisfaction. I get a 
thrill of pride every time the expressman 
drives off with one of my food hampers in his 
wagon!” 


WORKING-GIRL CAPITALISTS 

BY SUSIE SEXTON 


W RITTEN large over all the gay, in¬ 
souciant, happy, capable throng which 
represents the American business girl 
of to-day, is written the sin of Thriftlessness 
in letters figuratively mountains high. 

A man whose position at the head of a 
ninety-million-dollar firm has brought him 
into daily contact for years with girls who 
earn their own living confided to me the 
other day that the Liberty Loans—quite 
aside from any patriotic import—had con¬ 
ferred upon the American business girl the 
greatest boon she had ever received in all 
her energetic, eventful commercial career. 

It made her save money, a thing which, 
amazing as it may seem, she had never done 
before except in rare instances. Before the 
war, he told me, he had made a canvass of 
the employees in his various offices to find out 
how many of his workers saved money. 

Only one young woman acknowledged a 
bank balance of over twenty-five dollars— 
and this was in a concern well known for its 
liberal salaries. 

CHORTLY after the armistice became a 
reality this business man had occasion 
again to make a canvass of his workers. To 
his surprise he discovered that every girl 
in his employ, not excluding the little typist 
who received but a modest ten dollars a week. 


possessed at least three fifty-dollar Liberty 
Bonds. 

It is to be regretted that the Liberty Loans, 
for the sake of the business girl at least, can 
not be made perpetual. It is the only method 
ever devised to make her save systematically. 

True, she does save spasmodically. But she 
is discouraged easily where money-saving is 
concerned. She may get as much as one 
or two hundred dollars in the bank. Then 
some day, in one of those fits of temperament 
or depression so characteristic of the feminine 
mind, she decides suddenly that it is useless 
to save anyway. 

So she squanders her mite on a trip to 
Atlantic City or an unnecessary fur coat and 
begins again lackadaisically at the bottom 
of the financial ladder. 

npHE average American business girl admits 
frankly that she can not save a cent. 
She can not dress and save too, is her defense, 
and she prefers to dress. But in practically 
every instance she is wrong. 

At the beginning of the New Year a girl 
who had been a wage-earner for seven years 
took stock of her savings. She had four 
Liberty Bonds nearly paid for and a balance 
of two dollars in the bank. 

The Liberty Bonds represented the labor 
of one year and she had been drawing a salary 


for seven. She went to a successful business 
woman, who she knew had a substantial 
savings account and some property, and 
asked her advice. 

nr HE successful woman took out paper 
and pencil and asked her visitor a few 
questions. Outside of food, rent and clothes, 
the spendthrift business girl’s weekly ex¬ 
penditures read something like this: 

Sodas, forty-five cents a day or two dollars 
and seventy cents a week; candy, fifteen 
cents a day or ninety cents a week; shoe- 
shining, ninety cents a week; entertaining 
friends at dinner, three, dollars and fifty cents; 
manicure, fifty cents. 

During the preceding week she had also 
spent one dollar and a quarter for a tiny bot¬ 
tle of perfume and seventy-five cents for laun¬ 
dry she might have done at home. 

Thus the total of her expenditures for one 
week, exclusive of clothes and board, amounted 
to ten dollars and fifty cents, every cent of 
which might have been put into the bank 
without causing her any physical discomfort 
or depriving her of any necessary clothes. 

Too few business girls realize that it is 
possible to save on a salary of even ten dollars 
if the will to save exists. Yet the practise 
of systematic thrift is as simple to acquire as 
the knack of holding a knife and fork correctly. 
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THE HEART IN THE WINDOW 

FOR THOSE WHO LEAVE HOME 


BY REINETTE LOVEWELL 


D URING those dreadful weeks last October 
when the epidemic of Spanish influenza 
was raging throughout the country, 
Washington was packed with girls. There 
were stenographers, typists, clerical assistants 
by the thousands, who had come from every 
State in the Union to help with the stupen¬ 
dous amount of detail work the war involved. < 
So swiftly had they been mobilized for 
service that proper housing could not be pro¬ 
vided. They were falling ill and dying every 
day, living four in a room in some cases, in 
every case far from home and among total 
strangers. And homesickness has a tendency 
to aggravate almost any disease. There is 
nothing worse than being absolutely alone in 
a laughing, chattering crowd. 

Conditions of every sort were abnormal. 
The stores could not supply the demands 
made on them for merchandise; there was not 
enough of anything to go around. Washing¬ 
ton was out of everything, and worst of all, 
out of nurses, and the physicians, who were 
not in the Army, were so much in demand 
that they could give very little time to individ¬ 
ual cases. Many of the girls had to take care 
of each other as best they could. 

One young woman, so eager to help win the 
war that she had walked some of the way from 
California to save car-fare, went home from 
her office one day chilly and feverish. The 
next day she died. 


CTRANGERS sent a message to the home 
address she had given on her registration 
card and word came back: 

“Can not raise money to have body sent 
here. Please buy flowers. Wiring five dol¬ 
lars Western Union.” 

The story of the girl’s pluck and persever¬ 
ance in getting to Washington had become 
known and one of the busiest men in the 
Administration used his influence to see that 
funds were provided and burial made in her 
own State. 

A few weeks ago the wife of a New York 
auditor went out to the vestibule of the apart¬ 
ment house where she lived to see if there was 
any mail in her letter-box. Clinging to the 
railing of the door-steps she noticed a girl of 
about twenty-one who looked so ill and white 
that the elder woman asked what was the 


matter. 

The girl burst into tears and said she did 
not know what to do. Mrs. Harris had a 
sudden inspiration that what she needed first 
of all and most of all was food. She took 
her inside and prepared the first full meal the 
girl had eaten in weeks. 

Little by little the story came out. The 
firm for whom she had been working had 
closed its New York offices suddenly and she 
had lost her position. As her money dwindled, 
she had moved into a furnished room which 
was so cheap and bare she was ashamed to let 
any of her acquaintances know where she was. 

Living on fifteen or twenty cents a day 
and hunting for work she could not find 
had weakened her spirit and her body to 
a point where she gave up and her landlady 
found her in bed. Her rent was a week in 
arrears. When she was ordered to vacate the 
room, the girl pleaded that she was too ill to 


move. 

Within half an hour she overheard the land¬ 
lady telephone the police-station to send an 
ambulance, the customary procedure in New 
York for emergency calls and the only author¬ 


ity the hospitals recognize. Policeman, an 
ambulance, charity! 

L'RIGIITENED half out of her wits, she rose 
1 and dressed, watched her chance and slipped 
into the street with twelve cents in her purse 
and no idea where to go. 

“Couldn’t you have sent home for money 
to tide you over?” Mrs. Harris asked. 

“There wasn’t any money at home,” she 
answered. “Father has lost his job, too, and 
the other children are all small. I thought 
every day I’d get something else.” 

Every year the small towns send an army 
of ambitious young folk to live among stran¬ 
gers. The cities receive most of them, be¬ 
cause the cities have so much more to offer: 
more ways to earn a living, more chances for 
professional and artistic success. 

Little by little they lose touch with the 
communities they have left. It is not their 
fault, nor any one’s fault. It happens because 
there is nothing to prevent its happening. 

NT EVER has there been an organized effort 
on the part of their home towns to hold 
on to them, to give any sign to the world and 
to them that they claim them, wherever they 



A sign of hope for the absent 


go or whatever they do. Their families keep 
track of them, of course, and they get scatter¬ 
ing letters and post-cards from a few others; 
and there it ends. 

The villages, as a whole, have never waked 
up to the responsibility and privilege of back¬ 
ing them up until they get firmly on their 
feet. 

To be sure, there are friendly organizations 
designed to help them in many practical ways, 
but these organizations can not furnish funds 
when the young strangers are ill or in trouble. 
Every city has its charity societies, but the 
very names over their doors and the horror of 
being “investigated” keep away those who 
most need aid. 

The home folk know all about them with¬ 
out asking, for the home folk have watched 
them all the way from baby-carriages to grad¬ 
uation exercises. Why not keep in touch 
with them always, even though they are far 
away? 

If there were in each town an emergency 


chest, made of voluntary contributions, from 
which loans might be made without interest in 
times of stress, a fund which is not charity, it 
could be drawn by telegraph in such cases as 
that of the girl in Washington or the young 
stenographer in New York who only needed to 
be financed until she found another job. 

“The big thing that stood out to me in my 
contact with the soldiers,” said a woman war- 
worker, “was their love of home. You know 
what wonderful things were done for them — 
how the most luxurious houses in the country 
opened their doors to them, how they had the 
use of automobiles, tickets to theaters, 
dances, canteen service. 

“But what pleased them most were the 
letters and packages and photographs from 
home. It was the boy who went for mail and 
did not get anything whom you simply could 
not chirk up!” 

Very few of the graduates of 1919 who start 
out for themselves this Autumn will become 
ill or get into trouble and need to be helped 
out. But there will not be one among them 
who will not crave mail. 

Letters with the home-town postmark 
lying on the table in a gloomy hall are, next 
to the mystery of the package, about the most 
welcome thing in the world to a boy or 
a girl coming in at night to a room in a board¬ 
ing-house, a college dormitory, a Y. M. C. A. 
or a Y. W. C. A.“hotel.” 

TT IS hard to realize how much “something 

to eat” means to those away from mother’s 
cooking for the first time in their lives. There 
is a wonderful thrill about pulling off the wrap¬ 
pings from a shoe-box and finding a batch of 
buttermilk cookies or a dozen doughnuts. 

A jar of green tomato pickle, little cases of 
cottage-cheese, even a risk like a pie, is war¬ 
ranted to remove the taste of restaurant food 
and in voke a great desire to hug the sender. 

There is an important psychology about 
food; the whole face of unhappy conditions 
may be changed swiftly by something that 
goes to the right spot. More than one lone¬ 
some, hungry youngster “rooming and eating 
out” has stood before the canteens for sol¬ 
diers, ashamed of envying the fighting men 
the cheer and friendliness and good food pro¬ 
vided for them. 

Nothing from a fruit-stand, however 
tempting, can ever have the flavor of 
apples and pears from home trees. Wild 
flowers, heliotrope and verbena from back¬ 
yard posy-beds, cost only the picking, and 
they will look like home faces as they freshen 
in water after their long trip in the mail-bag. 

A HOME-SERVICE CLUB could engineer 
^ the sending of just such parcels and see 
that no one was missed. It would be a club 
every one could join, from grandfathers and 
grandmothers to primary-grade kiddies just 
learning to write with ink. 

It would watch out for holidays and birth¬ 
days. It would send, direct from the pub¬ 
lisher, the home paper. There is no part of a 
city newspaper which can furnish a substitute 
for those short paragraphs of “Personal 
Mention” which appear in small-town papers. 

It would, perhaps, furnish an emblem to 
hang in the window, just as service flags were 
hung, to tell the passer-by that some one was 
absent, lent by the town to another town, 
but claimed and protected and hacked by the 
Home-Service Club 


GIRLS, SEE NEW YORK 

BY PRISCILLA PRESTON 


"xrOU funny little ducky dear,” the city 

Y girl began in the patronizing way that 
the country girl loved and hated at 
the same minute. “Don’t be a goose. I 
won’t be so silly as to tell you you can see our 
town for nothing, but you could have a won¬ 
derful week for ‘next to nothing’ if you’d let 
me tell you how. 

“Of course you have to get there first, and 
T can’t alter the railroad fare and the Pullman 
fare and some modest tips for the porter. 
But I can help you about the rest of it. 

“You can’t possibly need anything but a 
suitcase full of clothes. Don’t even take your 
best—a simple suit or a dress and coat and your 
littlest hat, some comfortable oldish shoes 
with rubber heels and cotton stockings—silk 
ones are too hot in Summer. Your blouses 
should be ones that can be laundered without 
ironing. 

“'yOU don’t live in a hotel here in the coun- 

1 try and it’s silly to live in one in New 
York. If you’ll either write to the Y. W. C. A. 
before you go or go straight to the nearest 
branch when you arrive in New York, they 
will help you to settle the where-to-live ques¬ 
tion. 

“You must have a reference about yourself 
because their clients are particular about 
lodgers. They can find you a room with 
bathroom and kitchen privileges in some¬ 
body’s house or apartment in which you will 
be much more comfortable than you will be in 
the average hotel. 

“The room will cost from six to twelve 
dollars a week. You can choose the locality 
you want to be in. 

“I think a splendid place for a country girl 
is about half-way up-town, in the Eighties 
or Nineties, round Madison or Park Avenue. 
That’s near the park and the museum and not 
too far from down-town and near the Fifth 
Avenue busses. 


“You can probably either have your break¬ 
fast furnished by your landlady for about 
thirty-five cents or, if you have kitchen 
privileges, you can get your own breakfast for 
less than that. You should have a fruit- 
eereal-eggs-coffee breakfast, because sight¬ 
seeing is hard work. 


“I shouldn’t think you’d want to. We’ve 
several much more interesting foreign quar¬ 
ters. Take a trolley to Spring and Mao- 
dougal streets and wander around a few 
Italian blocks, or go down to Washington 
Street and see Syria, or to the University 
Settlement and see the Ghetto. 


“VOUR luncheon you can get in almost 
any of the side-street tea-rooms for fifty 
or seventy-five cents. The more famous 
Avenue tea-rooms charge hotel prices. Get 
your lunch early and eat it slowly. 

“Dinner you can get at the Y. W. C. A. 
cafeteria. You’ll have the fun of getting it, and 
it will cost you only from fifty cents to seventy- 
five cents to get all you can possibly eat. 
And no tips! Tips needn’t worry you any¬ 
how; they are just ten per cent, of your check. 

“You want to eat in some of the big hotels 
you’ve heard so much about. Do it this way: 
Get your dinner, except the dessert, at your 
cafeteria. 

“Then stroll leisurely into your pet hotel and 
order your dessert and coffee. They’ll cost 
more than your dinner cost, but you’ll have 
fun doing it. 

“TF YOU want to see several plays while 
you’re in town and don’t want to spend 
much money, you’ll just have to put your 
pride in your pocket and climb. The dear 
old second-balcony seats are only fifty or 
seventy-five cents. 

“You can see practically all the pictures you 
want to see ‘for nothing.’ The Sunday papers 
have long lists of free exhibits. 

“The Metropolitan Museum has only two 
pay days; you can remember which they are 
by remembering the old Irishwoman’s asser¬ 
tion, ‘Wash-days and fish-days are pay 
days.’ ” 

“Don’t I want to see Chinatown?” The 
little country girl dared her first question. 


“npHEN you’ll want to spend an afternoon 

1 down-town prowling around the Gover¬ 
nor’s Room in City Hall and Trinity Church¬ 
yard and Fraunces’ Tavern. And that’s the 
day you’ll ride on the ferry to Staten Island 
and back and see the Bay and the Liberty 
Statue and the shoreline and the Battery. 

“And all the time you’re in town pretend 
you’re a regular New-Yorker, and every time 
you want to go anywhere ask the policeman. 
I couldn’t get through a day without a police¬ 
man, and I’ve been living in New York ten 
years. 

“Wear your old hat till the last day. Then 
you’re going to the hair-dresser’s and have 
your hair waved, unless it’s naturally curly. 


“ANYWAY, you’re going to have it dressed 
a perfectly new way that you never 1 
thought of doing yourself. 

“And then you’re going out and buy a nice 
New-Yorky hat and veil—the knowingest 
ones you can find. You’11 feel like a perfectly 
new person!” 

“How much will that hat and hair-dressing 
be?” asked the country girl. 

“Well, the hair-dressing will be a dollar, or 
two if you’re shampooed. And the hat— 
well, maybe you’ll buy it for next to nothing, 
but maybe you’ll spend as much as you’ve 
spent on your whole week! 

“It just depends on how strong-minded you 
are—but the very minute after you have it, 
telephone me and I’ll take you to tea in the 
spiffiest place in town and tell you how ador¬ 
able you look in it!” 



FASCINATING 

LINENS 




the Linens of utmost service, of 
most Beautiful Lustre, Design and 
workmanship. 

DERRYVALE 

Genuine Irish LINEN 
TABLECLOTHS aNAPKINS 

the Linens of moderate price 

“How to Set the Table for Every 
Occasion,” is a beautiful board 
bound book by Sara Swain Adams 
that will show you how'to set the 
table for Holidays, Birthdays and 
every other Special Occasion. 

You can obtain this $1.50 book for 
50 cents (the cost of printing) from the 
Exclusive “Derryvale” Agency in your 
city or if you cannot locate the “Derry¬ 
vale” Agency write direct to us, enclos¬ 
ing 50 cents, mentioning your .dealer’s 
name and the book will be forwarded 
prepaid. 

Derryvale Linen Co., Inc. 

23 East 22nd Street 
New York City 
Mills: Belfast, Ireland 



y/teTi 

With Outside 
Convenience 


With a Herrick Outside Icing Refrig¬ 
erator in your kitchen the iceman can 
fill box without disturbing you or track¬ 
ing your floors. Milk deliveries can 
be made same way. In winter time 
you need order no ice and you have 
added pantry space the year ’round. 



has 27 prize-winning points built into 
it by experts, who for 28 years have 
specialized in better refrigerator 
making. Ask your dealer about them. 


Plans Free 


to Home Builders 

If you are building, you will be glad 
to learn of our free blue print service. 
These plans enable you to add space and 
convenience to your kitchen. Dealer’s 
name and booklet D-7 on request. 


The Herrick Refrigerator Company 
407 River Street Waterloo, lo-wa 

Ask for Inside Facts on Outside Icing 



Gr ee ^^m 


keuocg food company 

BATTLE CHEEK.MICHIGAN _ 


kzrocers 


Donotconfus 


Kelloggs Bran 

(COOKED) 

RI.ABY TO SERVE 


with 
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Wouldn’t You Like 
Better Preserves? 


: need not De any guess- 
luck about putting up 
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Karo, the pure syrup from 
corn, mixed with equal parts of 
sugar, makes the finest preserves, 
jam and jellies. 

It blends much better with 



the fruit or fruit-juices than sugar 
alone—brings out the natural 
flavor of the fruit—prevents crys- 
talization. 

For your preserving and canning 
this season just remember Karo and 
sugar, half of each—see what delicious 
preserves you’ll have. 

For Your Preserving 

KARO —Crystal White 

in the Red Can 




Blackberry 

Conserve 

Five pounds 
blackberries, 2 Vi 
lbs. sugar, 21 _> lbs. 
Karo (Crystal 
White), 4oranges, 
2 1 2 lbs. raisins. 

Take orange- 
peel and put in 
cold water. Sim¬ 
mer slowly until 
boiling hot, to re¬ 
move bitter taste. 
Then chop coarse¬ 
ly. Squeeze juice 
over sugar, then 
add blackberries, 
raisins seeded and 
chopped, and fi¬ 
nally orange-peel. 

Heat slowly, 
then boil twenty 
minutes. Turn 
into sterilized 
glasses and cover 
securely. 


Ask your grocer for a copy of the new 
Corn Products Cook Book—a wonderfully 
practical little guide to good home-made 
preserves—the latest methods of putting up 
all kinds of jams, jellies, canned and pre¬ 
served fruits and fruit butter; the propor¬ 
tion of fruit, time of cooking; and full 
directions for a simple, easy method of 
sterilizing (using the ordinary kitchen 
utensils) 


CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING COMPANY 

17 Battery Place New York 

/ 

Dept. C 

For waffles, griddle cakes and all 
table uses—Karo—Golden Brown 
(in the Blue Can) 

If you like the good old-fashioned 
maple flavor—Karo—Maple Flavor 
(in the Green Can) 




MANY DISHES 

FROM ONE RECIPE 

BY FLORA G. ORR 



T HE baking- 
powder biscuit 
appears on our 
tables in a variety of 
forms, and registers 
in our cook-books un¬ 
der several different 
names. It may be 
only a prosaic meat- 
pie crust, it may be a 
roly-poly dumpling; 
again it disguises it¬ 
self with some crushed 
fruit and takes the 
name of shortcake. 

But once you know 
the baking-powder 
biscuit you know all 
these without the aid 
of any cook-book. 

A baking-powder 
biscuit is one of the 
“doughs” of the cu¬ 
linary world, which 
means merely that it 
is a combination of 
flour and liquid stiff 
enough to handle. It 
is not so stiff a dough 
as that used for yeast- 
risen bread; it uses 
from about two- 
thirds to one cup of 
liquid to two cups of 
flour, while yeast- 
risen bread requires 
only one-fourth as 
much liquid as flour. 

Here is the general 
recipe: 

BAKING-POW¬ 
DER BISCUIT 

2 cups flour 
4 teaspoons baking- 
powder 

1 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons fat 
% cup liquid (all milk, or half milk and half 
water) 

A/TIX dry ingredients and sift twice. Work 
in fat with tips of the fingers, or cut in 
with two knives; add the liquid gradually, mix¬ 
ing with knife to a soft dough. Owing to dif¬ 
ference in flour, it is impossible to determine 
the exact amount of liquid. 

Toss on a floured board, pat and roll lightly 
to one-half inch in thickness. Shape with a 
biscuit-cutter. 

Place on greased pan, and bake in hot oven 
twelve to fifteen minutes. If baked in too slow 
an oven, the gas will escape before it has done 
its work. 


QHOETOAKE uses 
the same propor¬ 
tions of flour, milk 
and baking-powder as 
does the recipe for 
rolled baking-powder 
biscuits, but re¬ 
quires more shorten¬ 
ing than the biscuits; 
that is, two table¬ 
spoons or more of fat 
to each cup of flour, 
and the addition of a 
teaspoon to half a 
tablespoon of sugar 
for each cup of flour . 

SHORTCAKE 

2 cups flour 
4 teaspoons baking- 
powder 

K teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons to 1 ta 
blespoon sugar 
li cup to Yi cup fat 
% cup milk 

HTHIS mixture is 
handled much 
the same as the rolled 
baking-powder b i s - 
ciu'ts—the fat is cut 
into the sifted dry in¬ 
gredients and the milk 
added slowly; then 
the dough is tossed 
on a floured board, 
divided in two parts, 
patted, rolled out and 
baked for twelve min¬ 
utes in a hot oven. 
When done, the short¬ 
cake is split into two 
parts and the crushed 
sweetened fruit is put 
in between the layers 
and on top. 

TOR a richer shortcake one well-beaten egg 
may* be added, the sugar increased to 
two tablespoons for each cup of flour used, and 
the liquid cut down to one-sixth of a cup for 
each cup of flour, on account of the extra fat 
and egg, which supply some moisture. The 
proportion of shortening used will be the larger 
amount mentioned. In this case the well- 
beaten egg is added last, after the fat has been 
cut into the sifted dry ingredients, and the 
milk is slowly added. 

Should we increase beyond this point the 
proportions of eggs, sugar and shortening to 
the amount of flour used as a basis, we leave 
the realm of biscuiUdoughs and go into the 
mysteries of cakes. 


Miss Orr is THE DELINEATOR’S Home- 
Economics Editor 


EMERGENCY biscuit is very much like 
the ordinary baking-powder biscuit. The 
only difference is that more milk or other liquid 
is used for this amount of flour, about one- 
fourth cup more of liquid, and the dough is not 
rolled out, but dropped from a spoon. 

This is perhaps easier to remember than the 
original recipe, since the amount of liquid is 
just half the amount of flour (two cups of 
flour to one cup of liquid). 

Notice that for every cup of flour used a 
level teaspoon of baking-powder and half a 
teaspoon of salt is provided. 

ORDINARY DUMPLINGS 
THE recipe for ordinary dumplings is ex¬ 
actly the same as for rolled baking-powder 
biscuits, and the dough is treated in exactly the 
same way—rolled and shaped with biscuit- 
cutter, but steamed in a steamer over water 
instead of being baked in the oven. 

If dumplings are to be cooked with meat 
stew, the emergency or drop-biscuit proportion 
is the one to use. The mixture is then taken 
up by a spoon, dropped on top of the stew and 
cooked, tightly covered. 

Dumplings in this case must rest on the meat 
and potatoes and must not settle into the liquid. 
It is said to be bad luck to uncover dumplings 
“even for a peep” before they have steamed 
twelve minutes. 

FRUIT DUMPLINGS 
TOR fruit dumplings make a rolled-biscuit 
dough, using a little less milk and a bit more 
shortening. Roll one-fourth inch thick. 

Cut into squares large enough to cover apple 
or other fruit. Large fruit should be first 
cooked five or ten minutes. 

Place fruit, pared, cored, sliced or whole, in 
center of dough; sprinkle with sugar and cinna¬ 
mon or nutmeg. Moisten edges of dough with 
water or cold milk and fold so that the corners 
will meet in the center. Press edges together 
gently. 

The top may be brushed with beaten egg, 
milk, melted butter or margarin, and sprinkled 
with sugar. Place in a greased pan, adding a 
slight amount of water. 

Bake in a rather hot oven until crust and 
fruit are cooked. These dumplings may be 
steamed if desired. Serve with hard sauce, 
apple or other sauce. 

A PPLE roly-poly is much the same as the 
dumpling except that the dough is rolled 
in one rectangular piece, spread with softened 
margarin, then with apples cut in thin slices 
and seasoned. 

Roll up like jelly-roll. Slice and bake the 
same as dumplings, adding a little water in the 
pan to make a sauce. 

There is also a Dutch apple-cake much like 
apple roly-poly except that it is not rolled up like 
a jelly-roll, but baked in a rectangular piece. 

This cake is good to serve with afternoon tea 
or with coffee. Serve as a semi-dessert. 

Another variation of fruit dumplings is to 
make a fruit pudding—sweetened fresh or 
canned fruit covered with a crust of baking- 
powder biscuit-dough. Bake in a fairly hot oven. 


CODA-BISCUIT dough is so similar to 
baking-powder biscuit and the baking- 
powder emergency-biscuit dough that it can 
not be left out of this discussion. Here the 
acid of the sour milk acts with the soda to 
produce carbondioxid gas, thus taking the 
place of baking-powder, in which there is acid 
cream-of-tartar and soda, which act together to 
produce carbondioxid gas. 

Whereas in making baking-powder dough we 
add baking-powder in proportion to flour, in 
soda-biscuit dough we add soda in proportion 
to the amount of sour milk used—one-half 
teaspoon of soda to each cup of sour milk. 

Hp HIS means that one must first decide how 
much sour milk is to be used. (A little 
more sour milk than sweet milk must be used 
to the same amount of flour.) 

Flours vary, but if one cup of sour milk is 
used to two cups of flour, and one-half tea¬ 
spoon of soda is used for the cup of sour milk, 
it must be remembered that one teaspoon of 
soda can take the place of only four teaspoons 
of baking-powder. 

One-half teaspoon of soda would take the 
place of only two teaspoons of baking-powder, 
and the two cups of flour need the equivalent of 
four teaspoons of baking-powder, or one-half 
teaspoon of soda and two teaspoons of baking- 
powder. 

As a master-key unlocks many doors, so the 
general recipe for baking-powder biscuits has 
proved to be a pattern for many dishes instead 
of one. All that is necessary is mental 
organization of facts. 

Once learned with its variations this recipe 
might well be called a master recipe. It truly 
unlocks many doors, because it is a key to 
cookery knowledge. 

From the general or “master” recipe of 
baking-powder biscuit-dough I have shown that 
you can make twelve products—rolled baking- 
powder biscuits, emergency biscuits, steamed 
dumplings, dumplings cooked with meat stew, 
fruit dumplings, apple roly-poly, Dutch apple- 
cake, three or four kinds of shortcake, rolled 
soda biscuits, and emergency soda biscuits. 

T HAVE another “master” recipe for you, a 

recipe for a cake which never fails. It is some¬ 
times called plain or foundation cake, or 
you may call it the master butter-cake recipe. 

There are two general classes of cakes— 
those made with fat and those made without it. 
This recipe deals with the kind made with fat, 
and so is called a “butter-cake.” 

Butter-cake is the good old name, though 
most of us prefer nowadays to use a butter 
substitute in cooking. 

If you care to write to me for it, enclosing a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope, I will send 
it to you with directions for varying it so that 
you can make chocolate cake, caramel cake, 
silver or white cake, gold or yellow cake, nut- 
cake, spice-cake, ribbon-cake and fruit-cake all 
from this same recipe. 

Just address your request to Flora G. Orr, 
Home-Economics Editor, The Delineator 
Service Department, Butterick Building, New 
York City. 
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There is also the widest choice 
of perfumes in Colgate’s Tale 
— eleven different perfumes 
as well as Tinted and Un¬ 
scented Talcs. 
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H E keeps his “eye on 
^ the ball.” He’s the 
kind of boy that eats 
Kellogg’s. He likes the 
taste, the realness of these 
flakes. 

o$ » & 

He wouldn’t be satisfied 
with an imitation. He 
wants the original — the 
crisp, rich, golden-glinting 
Kellogg’s with their fresh- 
from-the-oven flavor, sat- 
isfyingly good. 

* j# * 

It’s easy to get the choicest 
for your boy and girl, too. 

** J* 

Ask your grocer for Kel- 
logg’s; know it by the 
signature of W. K. Kel- 
logg on each package. 


KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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BE AN EPICURE 

IT DOESN’T COST MUCH 


A Single Soup 

Made In a Hundred Ways 


BY HELENA JUDSON 


T HE fascination of the daily life of New 
York is not wholly in the styles and the 
shops. There is another side which 
every one yearns to know, a side which con¬ 
cerns itself with the mysteries of the best hotel 
cuisines, the smartest tea-rooms and the gayest 
of the French and Italian restaurants. 

As far as The Delineatob knows, no maga¬ 
zine has ever attempted to keep its readers in¬ 
formed to the minute on the latest styles in 
foods. No department has ever been rim 
with the single purpose of telling newsy bits 
about foods—creations of famous New York 
chefs, novel ways in which these delicacies are 
served, new foods and flavors which may be 
found on the market. 


CO WE have taken the initiative in this 
^ matter. It shall be our business to keep 
you up to date. We will tell you what the 
cleverest New York food-shops are doing, and, 
more than that, how they are doing it. 

We will teach you the pronunciations of the 
Frenchiest terms and enlighten you as to their 
meanings. Wo will get for you the latest word 
from the epicurean market, so that you may 
rest assured that no American substitute for 
Roquefort cheese, no great rival of Worcester¬ 
shire sauce, may make its debut without your 
knowledge. 

In short, wherever you may be, we will bring 
to you the flavor of the city and show you 
how you can adapt it to your own home. 

July first. Prohibition is upon us. So you 
may be interested to know what the New 
York hotels are doing to meet the situation. 
Many of them have already introduced the 
soft-drink bar. 


THE SOFT-DRINK BAR 

'JpHERE is nothing humble or apologetic in 
A the fashionable and artistic soft-drink 
bar. It flaunts its charms in the faces of-its 
patrons and shows what allurement there can 
be in carefully arranged displays of the fresh¬ 
est fruits and their juices, the whitest Leghorn 
eggs, the creamiest certified milk, and cooling, 
effervescent beverages, all at hand, ready to be 
shaken into a delicious concoction by the ex¬ 
pert mixer of soft drinks. 

Even the room in which these innocent 
drinks are served is a delight, as in most cases 
it stands for the latest word in interior deco¬ 
ration. In one of these popular establish¬ 
ments in New York the revival of old-time 
black haircloth is noticeable, only the modern 
material is brocaded in a pattern even more 
shiny and black than the background. 

Long settees are upholstered in this material, 
which matches the black-enameled serving- 
tables whose glass tops are placed over brilliant 
flowered chintz. It costs five cents a drink 
more to occupy a table, but what is mere price 
under such conditions? 

In another hotel the “Bone-Dry Room” 
provides somewhat larger tables for its patrons, 
so that dominoes and checkers can be played— 
the outfit for these games being furnished with¬ 
out charge to those who order soft drinks. In 
this room hangs the slogan, “What can’t be 
cured must be endured,” and, evidently, from 
the growing patronage of these Prohibition 
drinking-places, the enduring is no punish¬ 
ment. 


r pHE patron of the soft-drink bar may 
1 have a “long drink,” such as any of the 
mixtures usually served in a tall glass, or 
choose a “short drink,” which is likely to be 
undiluted fruit-juice, usually orange, but some¬ 
times strawberry or pineapple. These are 
served hi small glasses holding about six table¬ 
spoons each, the glass set in an outer receptacle 
filled with crushed ice. 

It is a pretty custom to fill these small 
glasses half full of shaved ice. When serving, 
pom- in the undiluted fruit-juice from a hand¬ 
some decanter. 

This idea was utilized at the wedding-break¬ 
fast of an army surgeon and a Red Cross 
nurse. A shallow enamel pan was filled with 
shaved ice in which were embedded small 
glasses of orange-juice. The outside of the 
pan was concealed by a broad red-white-and- 
blue ribbon. 

Each guest took a glass when passed, and all 
drank a standing toast to the happy couple. 
For a Prohibition party on the eve of July first, 
this would be an appropriate climax and could 
be elaborated to form an amusing feature. 

The Summer hostess can adapt many of the 
most attractive accessories of the soft- 
drink bar to her own uses. For instance, 
with grape-juice drinks, the addition of a strip 
of cucumber-rind is reminiscent of claret cup, 
and gives an equally delicious tang to the non¬ 
alcoholic drink. 

For the piazza tea-table several of these 
strips may be kept at hand in a high glass filled 
with shaved ice. 

Grated lemon and orange peel, ready to 
sprinkle over the surface of a mixed drink, is 
something a little out of the ordinary, espe¬ 
cially if the two flavors are used in combina¬ 
tion. 

T hin shavings of lemon - peel kept in spiral 
form so as to stand upright above the surface of 
a mixed drink, are a bit of novelty, and if a 
sprig of fresh mint dipped in granulated 
sugar is run through this spiral, the refreshing 
picture is complete. 


OLICED limes, overlapping, forming a bor- 
° der for a pretty plate, with segments of 
orange and wedges of fresh pineapple heaped 
in a mound in the center, the whole decorated 
with fresh mint, offer suggestions for flavoring 
a mixed drink to suit the individual taste. 

The addition of a small quantity of cold tea 
is an excellent addition to many a mixed drink, 
as it combines well with most of the fruit 
flavorjngs. Keep a supply in the ice-box, to 
gether with several bottles of charged water, 
ready for immediate use. With cold mate¬ 


rials an iced drink can be made with the 
minimum of chopped ice. 

GAY RED SALADS 

TTOTEL and restaurant salad-makers have 
become so accustomed to preparing 
patriotic-looking salads, principally in red- 
and-white effects, topped with a tiny flag 
decoration, that the variety has come to be 
practically unlimited. 

Salad le Croix Rouge (Sa-lad' le croy 
rbbg—soft g), which, translated, means Red 
Cross Salad, can be either a fruit or a vegetable 
combination. The fruit combination calls for 
a slice of pineapple on which is laid a Red 
Cross design in canned pimento, the fruit rest¬ 
ing on a bed of small white lettuce-leaves. 

French dressing goes with this, pineapple 
and lemon-juice replacing the customary 
vinegar. 

For the vegetable Red Cross salad, stiff 
mayonnaise is colored red with pounded lob¬ 
ster coral, but for the home kitchen beet-juice 
will answer the same purpose. 

Border a low salad-bowl with lettuce or ro- 
maine, fill with chopped celery, apple and 
English walnuts, and mask the whole with 
mayonnaise or cream dressing with sufficient 
gelatin in its composition to keep firm and 
smooth. 

Draw the Red Cross design in the mayon¬ 
naise with a knitting-needle or skewer, and 
apply the red mayonnaise in a thin layer to 
prevent spreading. In hot weather, gelatin is 
useful in all ornamental dressings and sauces. 
Cold, firm cream cheese previously colored red 
is used in similar fashion. 

PATRIOTIC DECORATIONS 
WHEN colored electric-light bulbs are 
v ’ needed, for either indoor or outdoor deco¬ 
ration, try tinting them yourself. It is easily 
done. 

Purchase liquid paint from a dealer, or pur¬ 
chase the powder and mix with alcohol. Put 
the dye in a receptacle deep enough so that the 
bulb can be submerged in the liquid. 

Turn on electric current until bulb is hot 
and then plunge into the dye. It will dry 
quickly. If a deep shade is wanted dip the 
second time. 

Clusters of red, white and blue bulbs make 
an ideal Fourth-of-July decoration and can 
be economically secured in this way. The 
bulbs over the dining-table may be especially 
tinted for tins occasion. 

NT EWER than striped candles of red, white 
^ ' and blue, are the long, graceful tapers in 
plain colors. Different shades of red and blue 
can be obtained, so that if the candles are used 
in a many-branched candelabrum, beautiful ef¬ 
fects can be produced, especially with the 
longest candles. 

When these fancy candles can not be ob¬ 
tained, try decorating plain white ones with 
patriotic cut-outs such as bright-colored flags 
of the Allies, shields, and so forth. These may 
also be effectively applied to plain white china 
and glass, transforming the most common¬ 
place service into something apparently espe¬ 
cially ordered for the Fourth-of-July festivities. 

Try making patriotic little nosegays as 
favors for the Fourth-of-July party. Group a 
blue cornflower, two or three red sweet peas 
and the same number of white ones. Stab the 
stems through the center of a tiny, lace-paper 
doily, fluffing the paper around the posies as a 
frame. 

Twist the stems with tin-foil printed in red, 
white and blue and you will have the latest 
novelty of the Fifth Avenue florists. Carry 
out the same idea with artificial flowers if you 
want the nosegay more lasting. 

COLORED BALLOONS 

TOY balloons are popular for decorations 
and as dancing-favors. Their peculiar 
beauty lies in the . variety of shading possible 
even with the same-colored rubber. When 
blown to their limit, these tinted spheres are 
at their palest as the rubber is extended to the 
utmost. 

For a slightly darker shade the balloon is 
less expanded. This idea of shading carried 
out in red and blue balloons, used with plain 
white ones, is wonderfully effective. 

The trick of keeping the air from escaping, 
resulting in the gradual collapse of the balloon, 
is hermetically to seal the aperture. Sealing- 
wax is excellent for this, and the drip from a 
tallow or wax candle is equally good. 

A single, fully expanded balloon of beautiful 
color, tied among palms or ferns, with smaller 
balloons tied to lighting-fixtures, makes a simple 
and artistic decoration. Small balloons, one 
each of red, white and blue, tied three in a clus¬ 
ter, are pretty for patriotic decorations for the 
motor, especially on a Fourth-of-July outing. 

When garnishing an individual portion of 
food with a flag, a flower or any other decora¬ 
tion which may be suitably worn afterward as a 
souvenir of the occasion, slip the end of such a 
garnish into a quill, thus protecting it from 
contact with the food. They give added sup¬ 
port to the decoration, keep it clean and in¬ 
sure a good effect on the table. 

Tricolor sets for the Summer table are gay 
little affairs of heavy white linen, with an inch¬ 
wide band of blue linen and one of red stitched 
on as a border above a one-inch hem. The 
materials are inexpensive, the sets are easy to 
make, satisfactory to launder, and are suitably 
used for card-parties, informal meals or on the 
piazza tea-table. 

A stunning ribbon to tie on candy-boxes may 
be made of strips of white organdy about three 
inches wide by rolling tiny hems on each side 
and catch-stitching red, white and blue ribbon 
on each edge of the organdy, letting the stitches 
hold down the hem on each side. For best 
results use number 12 white cotton for catch- 
stitching. 


That exquisite flavor in a Van Camp Soup is due 
to a hundred tests. And some were made in 200 ways 
before we attained that perfection. 



The basic recipes for most Van 
Camp Soups came to us from 
Paris. A famous chef from the 
Hotel Ritz in Paris brought them 
to our kitchens. Up to that time, 
these soups were probably the fin¬ 
est soups known in America. 




He won medals in Paris on 
some of these soups, in culinary 
contests. So our basic recipes 
were prize soups from that cap¬ 
ital of cookery. 

Then our culinary experts, col¬ 
lege trained, started to perfect 
them. And scientific methods, in 
due time, gave those soups a mul¬ 
tiplied delight. 


The scientific way was to an¬ 
alyze ingredients. A standard 


was fixed for each one, and it 
must comply. 

Then, step by step, through a 
hundred tests, the flavor was im¬ 
proved. These patient experts 
never stop until they reach the 
utmost in a soup. 



The final formula for a Van 

Camp Soup is detailed and exact¬ 
ing. It fixes grades and methods, 
time of cooking and degree of 
heat. There are soups which re¬ 
quire as high as 20 ingredients to 
get the ideal flavor. 

Every Van Camp Soup is for¬ 
ever made exactly to these for¬ 
mulas. There is never a variation. 
So the soup you get is exactly like 
the model which these scientists 
adopted. 



The connoisseur in Paris en¬ 
joys delicious soups. But you can 
serve in your own home better 
soups than he gets. You have 
your choice of 18 kinds, at trifling 
cost. And they come to you 
ready-cooked. 

Try them today. They will 
change your whole conception of 
true flavor in a soup. 



Other Van Camp Products 

Pork and Beans Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 
Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 



Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans 

The sauce baked with 
them was evolved by test¬ 
ing 856 formulas. 


Van Camp’s 

Spaghetti 

A famous Italian rec¬ 
ipe perfected in the 
same way as our soups. 


Van Camp’s 

Peanut Butter 

A new grade made from 
blended peanuts with every 
bitter germ removed. 



5 
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THE SIX'HOUR 

BY 


DAY FOR HOUSEWORKERS 

GEORGIE BOYNTON CHILD 


T HE eight-hour day in the home, with a 
non-resident worker or workers * — yes. 
This plan has been in successful opera¬ 
tion for some time. The Y. W. C. A. 
entered months ago upon a movement to intro¬ 
duce the idea. 

Definite hours, of a reasonable length, bring 
workers of a superior class. From the ranks 
of widows, of young or middle-aged married 
women whose own household duties are light, of 
girls who have taken courses in cookery and 
home economics in the public schools, have been 
drafted competent part-time houseworkers. 

The old term of “servant” in no sense ap¬ 
plies to these specialists. They are addressed 
as “Miss” or “Mrs.” The relations are those 
of employer and employee, as in any other 
business. 

A woman of my acquaintance in a small 
New England city advertised for a house- 
worker who was prepared to serve on a five- 
hour-a-day basis, at twenty-five cents per hour. 
She received over one hundred applications, 
from which she selected an admirable helper. 

LJUT 1 want to tell in this article how, in our 
own home, the eight-hour day became for 
a time the six-hour day, and of various arrange¬ 
ments of time and service which have been 
carried out, and which may be carried out in 
other homes in which the mistresses are willing 
to give the matter a little study. 

Our conditions are typical of those of the 
large majority of homes in which only one 
worker is employed. The plan has been in 
successful operation for several years. 

Women who employ no outside help, and 
expect to employ none, will find this story, and 
succeeding ones, of direct working value to 
themselves. 

Will the modern plan of employing a non¬ 
resident helper, thus avoiding the necessity of 
boarding the person, be the better plan — this 
was the question that faced me six years ago 
when we bought our present home in a small 
city. 

WE DECIDED to try an experiment. We 
employed a non-resident helper for eight 
hours a day. She had children and kept up a 
home of her own, accordingly she could not 
spare us more time. Moreover, that she might 
be with her children as much as possible on 
Sunday, we arranged to have her come for only 
three hours on that day to get the dinner. 

She was entirely willing to do this, for she 
considered it worth while to have a good din¬ 
ner herself on that day. We included her 
dinner in her eight-hour week-day, too, though 
most other housekeepers do not consider it in 
the eight-hour plan. 

1 believe it is our thoughtfulness and con¬ 
sideration for the worker that have made our 
plan successful, whereas often it has failed for 
other persons. 

I arranged our worker’s day so that we pre¬ 
pared our own breakfasts and suppers. When 
one has dinner at noon, as 1 do for my family, 
this is the best plan. 

The housekeeper who has her dinner at 
night can divide the day into two shift,s, per¬ 
mitting her worker to “go off duty” in the early 
afternoon and to come back later to prepare 
the evening meal. 

O l JR worker did the laundry for our family 
of five, but her own washing and ironing, 
except her uniforms and aprons, she did at 
home. She did all the baking and cooking and 
prepared the dinners. She kept the four rooms 
and hall of the lower floor in beautiful order. 

She took care of the children when 1 was 
away and was willing always to stay overtime 
if I needed her. I never failed to give her 
extra pay for overtime—another mark of con¬ 
sideration which helped to keep her willing and 
happy. 

On our eight-hour schedule she did as much 
work as any resident maid had ever accom¬ 
plished. She worked every moment and was 
glad to do so in order to have the other hours 
of the day for her own home. 

So thoroughly did she care for our big needs 
that she made our labor in preparing the 
breakfasts and suppers very simple. Always 
she kept on hand a supply of home-made 
bread and cake; and whenever supper dishes 
needed special preparation beforehand she had 
these ready for us. 

' f' 11E cliildren helped me to prepare supper 
and to wash the dishes. When the dish¬ 
washing grew irksome, we bought a dish¬ 
washer. Into this we always packed the sup¬ 
per dishes, except the silverware, and washed 


them next morning with the breakfast, dishes. 

At first we had different menus for break¬ 
fast, but during war time we settled down to a 
standard breakfast of fruit, cereal, home-made 
bread and jelly, and a cereal drink. Usually 
we prepared the cereal in the fireless cooker. 
Occasionally, for variety, we used a quick¬ 
cooking cereal. 

When this worker had to leave us, we found 
it more difficult than before to get help. Few 
houseworkers are willing to include the washing 
among their duties, and I do not blame them. 

To get dinner and to do the housework after 
the washing is no easy task. The washing, 
even with a power washing-machine, for a 
family of six means fully five hours of work. 


T decided, in securing my second non-resi¬ 
dent worker, to try a sir-hour day and to hire 
an additional worker for a day and a half for 
the washing and ironing. On this basis, half a 
day’s ironing had to be done by the regular 
worker. 

AN ALLURING advertisement brought ap¬ 
plicants. From these I selected a woman 
of ability and refinement. She is with us six 
hours a day, six days a week, and has been 
with us, now, a year and a half. 

Except the washing and half the ironing she 
docs all the work my eight-hour-a-day helper 
did for me. She works rapidly and for that 
reason can cover my daily program easily. 

When she arrived, 1 gave her a typewritten 
card containing a list of each day’s tasks. She 
kept this before her until she had learned it 
perfectly. 

Every night I plan the menu for the next 
day and prepare a typewritten direction card 
which contains the menu for the day, the special 
work for the day, and any suggestions or direc¬ 
tions in regard to the day’s work. On this 
daily direction card I do not itemize again the 
regular daily tasks but say, “regular daily 
tasks.” 

WITH this direction card I give my worker 
carefully tested recipes. I specify also 
any changes in amounts of food to be pre¬ 
pared. I ascertain, too, that all food supplies 


are on hand for the day’s cooking and that ail 
cleaning-equipment and supplies are ready for 
the day’s work. 

When I engaged my six-hour worker, the 
baby was only two and a half years old and 
needed the care of a nurse. The nurse also 
was a non-resident worker and came daily from 
half-past eight until four o’clock. In addition 
to caring for the baby she did all the up-stairs 
work and half of the ironing. 

Later, when the little girl required less care, 
the nurse left and the six-hour-a-day worker 
assumed the care of the child. To do this 
she stayed two hours longer each day, de¬ 
voting the extra hours exclusively to the little 
girl. 


During these two hours she always took the 
child for a walk. While this plan lasted the 
laundress came two days a week. 

CINCE then I have worked out a better 

plan for a nurse-maid. A high-school girl 
has been spending the Winter with us and the 
non-resident houseworker is back on her six- 
hour day. 

The high-school girl prepares the breakfast, 
which is still as simple as when I prepared it. 
She takes care of the bathroom and of her own 
room. She dines with the two ichldren at a 
different hour from the rest of the family, for. 
her school hours and theirs nearly coincide. 

She serves the dinner and thus relieves the 
six-hour worker, who is not interrupted in her 
regular program to attend to the extra meal. 
Then she washes the dinner dishes in the 
machine. 

One of her tasks is to take the little girl for 
an how’s walk every afternoon. After that 
she prepares the light supper. This means 
making cocoa and a simple dish, like milk toast 
or reheating such a dish as macaroni or succo¬ 
tash, prepared in advance. 

She “clears up” the kitchenette after supper 
and prepares the cereal for breakfast. The 
older children help her. They take turns at 
clearing the supper table and packing the 
dishes in the dish-washer. 

The high-school worker does the half of 
the ironing, fitting this work into the early 


part of the afternoon before taking the little 
girl for a walk. 

Iler duties in my home are just about the 
same kind of duties that older girls have in 
their own homes and are in no sense too bur¬ 
densome to fit in with her schoolwork. And 
just as any other girl of her age would be ex¬ 
pected to be of help in the home, on Saturday 
morning she does the up-stairs work and helps 
me with special tasks before dinner. On Sun¬ 
day we all share the duties of the day. 

My former nurse comes one day a week to 
clean, thoroughly, the up-stairs rooms. 

I consider the combination of a six-hour-a- 
day worker and a resident helper an ideal one 
in a home like mine, where there are children. 
1 have the brisk, competent help of an experi¬ 
enced, capable woman, who carries the heavier 
load of the day’s work, but whose work is lim¬ 
ited to reasonable hours. She is fresh and 
always happy at her work because she has time 
to go to “movies” or to be with her friends. 

The lighter duties, carried by the part-time 
worker, are easily performed, and give her a 
home at the same time that I have extra help 
with the children. 1 shall tell you more, in 
another article, about my kitchen and its 
equipment. 

My non-resident worker accomplishes, daily, 
in six hours, as much as is done in many homes 
by resident workers whose day begins at dawn 
and ends at eight or nine o’clock at night. 

Following is a list of the regular daily tasks 
and the time required to finish each group. I 
give also a list of the special tasks distributed 
through t he week and a copy of a typical daily 
direction card: 

Regular Daily Task Time 

Required 

Sweep back and front porches.. 

Sweep back hall.\ 

Empty scrap-baskets in kitchenette J 

and sitting-room.f 

Wash supper and breakfast dishes inf 

dish-washing machine.\ 1 hour 

Wash cooking-dishes by hand and/ 

leave kitchenette in order.I 

Vacuum dining-room floor, dust din-1 
ing-room, hall, parlor and sitting- I 

room./ 

Do one half-hour of cooking for any 


supper dish to be prepared. pj hour 

Prepare and serve dinner. \'y 2 hour 

Wash cooking-dishes by hand, wash 
out towels, wipe up linoleum, and 
set table for supper. y hour 


Total time required . zy 2 hours 


Note •—The remaining two and a half hours 

are devoted to the special tasks for the day. 

Special Tasks 

Monday—Bread-making, baking cookies, help 
with starching clothes. 

Tuesday—Ironing, thorough cleaning of front 
rooms. 

Wednesday—Finish ironing. 

Thursday—Thorough cleaning of kitchenette, 
shelves, refrigerator, closets and 
so forth. 

Friday—Baking big rule of cake. (This rule 
gives desserts for Friday, dinner 
and supper, and gives three other 
desserts for following days.) Sec¬ 
ond thorough cleaning of down¬ 
stairs rooms. 

Saturday—Extra cooking for Sunday’s dinner, 
and any extra tasks that could 
not be included on their own days. 

Note. —The special task for the day is al¬ 
ways given on the daily direction card. 

Typical Daily Direction Card 

Monday, March 3, 1919. 

Special Tasks 

Set five-loaf rule white bread. 

Make double-rule molasses cookies. 

Make chocolate pudding for dessert for dinner. 

Cook macaroni and tomato sauce for supper. 

Regular Daily Tasks. (See Special List.) 

Dinner—Creamed beef, boiled potatoes, boiled 
onions, Graham muffins. 

Dessert—Chocolate pudding. 

Special Tasks After Dinner 

Knead and bake white bread. 

Help with starching clothes. 



A CORNER OF THE MODEL KITCHEN IN MRS. CHILD’S HOME 


CONVENIENCES YOU MAY NEED 

BY MARIA LINCOLN PALMER 


A MACHINE which lends itself readily to 
demonstration is the suction sweeper. 
Its real value lies in the fact that the 
house will stay clean ever so much longer if 
cleaned by suction. The dirt and dust are 
sucked up into the bag and later carefully 
emptied on a newspaper and burned or prob¬ 
ably sent away with the trash. To burn the 
contents of the cleaner may mean burning any 
number of germs. 

There is practically no labor connected with 
the use of the suction sweeper, which costs 
somewhere between thirty and sixty dollars. 

THERE is everything to be said in [favor of 
the washing-machine. In twenty min¬ 
utes six sheets can be washed (in the family 
size) or the equivalent in small pieces. In 
homes where gas is available, clothes can be 
boiled in the machine by the use of a special 
gas attachment. 

After washing, comes ironing, and by the 


aid of the ironing-machine four hours’ ironing 
can be accomplished in one hour’s time. The 
estimated average cost of operating the washing- 
machine and the ironing-machine is two cents 
per hour. 

The ironing-machine can be heated by gas, 
gasoline or electricity. 

r J 'HE ironing-machine irons the great bulk of 
the family laundry, i. e., the sheets, pil¬ 
low-cases, table-cloths, napkins, doilies, bu¬ 
reau-scarfs, towels, kitchen-aprons, rompers, 
petticoats that are not too much ruffled, men’s 
shirts, collars and cuffs, and it will even press 
trousers (the writer personally knows one man 
who claims he is paying for the ironing-machine 
by pressing his own trousers), but it will not 
iron small yokes, small ruffles and shirt-waists. 

For these beruffied and begathered pieces we 
must have the hand-iron, and the electric iron 
is so generally in use to-day that its virtues do 
not need to be extolled. 


We housekeepers know that we can easily 
spend from half an hour to an hour and a half 
three times a day over the dish-pan. With 
the machine, washing dishes for six per¬ 
sons—a five-course dinner—requires about five 
minutes of time and there is no putting the 
hands in the hot, greasy dish-water. It is not 
necessary to dry the dishes; merely dry the 
silver and polish the glasses and leave the 
dishes to drain. They will dry with a beautiful 
luster and no streaks. 

\\ r IT ILE there are various other labor-saving 
devices for women, there is room in this 
article for but one more, and it is one long 
needed and much appreciated. The electric 
sewing-machine certainly has come to stay. 

The cost of operating the electrically run 
machine is lower than the cost of burning a 
sixteen-candle-power electric-light bulb. 

There are several types, but a particularly 
practical one has a pedal which is to be placed 


on the pedal of the sewing-machine, enabling 
the seamstress to place her feet on the pedal of 
the sewing-machine in an easy, natural position. 

There is another type for use with the port¬ 
able sewing-machine, and this portable ma¬ 
chine can be packed in the trunk and taken 
away in the Summer. 

TTIIS article would be incomplete without 
mention of an inexpensive little accessory 
for connecting electrical devices to electric- 
light outlets. The little two-way plug, which 
costs about one dollar, will screw into any ordi¬ 
nary electric-light outlet and the motor or other 
electrical device can be screwed into one socket 
and the electric-light bulb in the other. 

If an extra electric outlet is to be installed in 
a house, it will cost somewhere between three 
dollars and ten dollars. By purchasing the 
two-way plug, from two dollars to nine dollars 
can be saved, while double the amount of light 
can be obtained from an electric lamp. 
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Continued from page 2 1 

AMERICAN HOUSEWIFERY 

vs. FRENCH 


pudding and coffee constituted a feast to the 
girls whose usual dinner was similar to the one 
I have just described, and whose supper would 
no doubt be nothing more than a bit of dried 
fish, some lettuce and a piece of bread. Our 
more elaborate menus, prepared for holidays 
and special occasions, threw them into a state 
of wild excitement, although their part in the 
preparations might consist in nothing more 
arduous than the making of the salad, which 
they did well, or slicing the potatoes for frying. 

Spices as well as herbs seemed a novelty to 
our little French maids; cinnamon and nutmeg 
they recognized, but mace, allspice and other 
pungent condiments which I wished them to 
buy for me in the French shops brought forth 
only a blank gaze and a “je ne sais pas,” from 
them all, and from their mamas as well. 

it is true, perhaps, that the more humVTe 
classes of the French do live on a smaller sum 
each day than American families of the same 
status, but after watching the women in the 
markets, where they squeeze and pinch every 
sou. and haggle over each carrot or dried fish, 
and then later standing by while the food was 
being prepared and finally partaking of it, I 
feel I am warranted in saying that no self- 
especting American family would be satis¬ 
fied with the menu offered by the French 
nousemother of small means. And this is 
true, not only of war-time living, but of all the 
time, as my Blue Devil friend assured me. 

“pROM a cuisiniere of some standing and 

reputation whom I employed in the diet- 
kitchen I expected to learn some of the 
secrets which had won for the Frenchwomen 
their world-wide reputation for efficiency and 
economy. Jlme, Marin came to us highly 
recommended by several French officials, and 
brought with her enough credentials to have 
assured her being regarded as a competent 
person for almost any high position the French 
Government might have to offer; a second 
cook, whose duty it was to assist in the work 
of preparing the meals for the hundred nurses 
attached to the hospital, accompanied madame 
when she made her appearance in our midst 
one bright Spring morning. 

“Now, at last,” I thought, “I shall be able 
to learn something new and economical,” and 
I prepared to spend as many hours as I could 
spare from my own labors watching our new 
cooks concocting their savory entrees, their 
dainty souffles, and their delicious but in¬ 
expensive desserts. 

Pies were on the menu that day, I remem¬ 
ber—pies in which dried peaches played an 
important part; therefore, as soon as the sol¬ 
dier-boys who had been acting as cooks for 
the nurses’ mess had taken their departure 
madame began the manufacture of the peach 
pies. She was furnished with lard substi¬ 
tute, which we had found good and of low cost, 
drippings and butter; also flour, and whatever 
else seemed necessary for her work. 

Setting her assistant to work pressing the 
stewed peaches through a sieve, madame her¬ 
self began the making of the crust. Did she use 
the lard substitute or the drippings as our 
soldier - cooks were wont to do? Most cer¬ 
tainly not! After examining each, sniffing it, 
and tasting with the tip of her red tongue, 
she pushed both aside and selected the butter 
for her operations. 

T SHALL not attempt here to describe 

Mme. Marin’s method of preparing her 
pie-crust, but will say that it was no better 
than that which our Billy had often made for 
us during his regime. The pies were made with 
but one crust—“a war measure,” madame 
explained, “and a great saving of flour,” and 
they were filled with the peach-pulp which 
Josephine had forced through the sieve. 
Owing to the fact that much of the fruit 
refused to be coaxed through, it was thrown 
away, madame deciding that it was of no 
further use. 


1\/T ME. MARIN had in her repertoire but two 
1 cakes: one a sponge-cake which she 
called gdleau savoy, and which required in¬ 
numerable eggs; the other a madeleine cake, 
very delicious, I will admit, in which not only 
a large number of eggs, but several pounds of 
butter must be used. 

Of the cheaper cakes such as were made in the 
diet-kitchen for the patients—and we had some 
very good recipes requiring no eggs whatever 
— she knew nothing, nor would she have 
anything to do with them or the recipes for 
them. 

Her little nose would go up in scorn, and the 
pert little curls on her head would fairly 
shake with contempt as she examined our 
poor cakes, broke a crum from them, put it 
between her Ups, and remarked tragically: 
"Pas bonl MauvaisI No good; bak ’-poudre, 
ouit” 

She would make nothing at all in which 
baking-powder was necessary. Her gateaux, 
her muffins, her fritters, must all be leavened 
with eggs, or she would refuse to make them; 
therefore it will be readily understood that 
with eggs selling anywhere from six to ten 
francs a dozen the poor little nurses had little 
or no cake during their sojourn in the base 
hospital in whose kitchen Mme. Marin reigned. 


'T'HE one dessert in which she excelled, a 
A delectable caramel custard, could not 
possibly be made, she declared, with less than 
fifty eggs, and even then but a small helping 
was each one’s portion. Madame refused to 
use corn-starch to eke out the eggs in this, 
her famous pudding, so we had to forego that 
as well as the cake, for eggs were far too pre¬ 
cious and necessary for the wounded men to 
admit of their being so plentifully used in the 
nurses’ mess. 

Once only, while I was in charge of the 
nurses’ kitchen, did I contrive to persuade 
madame to make a bread pudding, but by 
her method it was almost as elaborate and 
expensive as the custards, so, therefore, the 
experiment was not repeated, and soon des¬ 
serts and cakes of all kinds were omitted, not 


without sighs and some complaints, however, 
for the meat course was not always tempting, 
and salads were difficult to manage. 

Plain boiled rice with butter or milk we 
should have enjoyed; but madame could not 
make anything so simple. Complex and 
troublesome dishes had no terrors for her, but 
a plain rice pudding with raisins was never a 
success when she made it. 

This seems a trait shared by all French 
cooks. Everything must be made as elabo¬ 
rately and with as much fuss as possible. 
Economy of time is an unknown subject, and 
the simplest menu that one can arrange 
seems to mean always hours of preparation 
and work. 

A T ME. MARIN’S meat dishes were tasty 
‘ enough, but we grew tired of the ever¬ 
lasting stews and ragouts with which she 
favored us. It seemed impossible to coax her 
to serve a steak or a roast, though our meat 
supply was always of the best and we might 
have had either frequently. 

But to madame the croquette or stew or 
ragout seemed infinitely more desirable, 
though far more troublesome, and she would 
simmer and stew her beef with whatever 
vegetables might be at hand, while we longed 
in vain for a bit of steak or a slice of roast 
beef, and grumbled over our complex French 
dishes. 

Carrots she prepared in a delicate and fas¬ 
cinating manner, slicing them thin and steam¬ 
ing them in fresh butter until they were tender. 
Very good, of course, but very expensive as 
well, and not to be indulged in too often in 
war time. 

Eggs she fried in deep fat, like fritters or 
doughnuts, and each egg must be cooked to 
order, so poor Josephine had to stand at 
madame’s side, nervously breaking eggs and 
passing them to her, while madame herself, 
flurried and harassed over the undertaking, 
chattered loudly and sometimes, I think, mum¬ 
bled uncomplimentary things under her breath 
about the gormands who demanded such huge 
breakfasts. 

The cereal was a never ending source of 
bother to her, for she either forgot it alto¬ 
gether or burned it. Bread and coffee, she 
declared, were plenty for any one, but she 
managed to give us toast almost every morn¬ 
ing, and occasionally bacon or eggs, also the 
cereal on those mornings when it was not 
forgotten. 

Occasionally she would pay me a visit in 
the grande cuisine, as she called the diet- 
kitchen, and it was amusing to watch her face 
as she wandered about examining this dish, 
sniffing at that, and tasting a third. 

’ pO MY sorrow, corned beef, or as the sol¬ 
diers called it “corn willy,” formed a 
frequent dish for the nearly recovered patients, 
and we endeavored to serve it in as attractive 
forms as we could; so I was constantly rack¬ 
ing my brains for new ideas along this line, 
and when I discovered something that pro¬ 
voked calls for “seconds” I was always well 
pleased. 

Madame laughed at my corn-willy dishes, 
refused to taste the caramel bread pudding 
which the boys thought so good, and carried 
a hot biscuit and a doughnut about the kitchen 
with her until she happened upon a convenient 
spot for depositing them without being seen. 
No baking-powder products for her, thank youl 

She watched me as I made an omelet for a 
sick boy whose appetite required tempting; 
and although it was as puffy and delicate as 
any made by a French chef, she would have 
none of it, because it contained but two eggs, 
and the next morning she brought me a dozen 
eggs from the village, with the compliments of 
the maire, and asked me to make the pauvre 
soldal a genuine omelet. 

After I had reached the conclusion that 
madame was not economically inclined I made 
up my mind that we were, to use a soldier’s 
expression, “out of luck,” and that another 
cook might possess a greater tendency toward 
saving. But I was mistaken, for half a dozen 
or more followed in the wake of madame and 
Josephine without our noticing any improve¬ 
ment. 

A/T EANTIME I had happily made the ac¬ 
quaintance of several charming French 
families whose villas or chateaux were situated 
within a few miles of the hospital, and on 
many occasions was invited to dine or lunch 
with them. Such delightfully hospitable 
people were they that one could not but feel 
at home by their hearths, even though one’s 
French might be abominable, and their 
knowledge of English negligible. 

Delightful as I found them, I can not deny, 
even at the expense of being criticized for my 
lack of appreciation of their kindness, that 
their sense of a well-balanced meal seemed 
developed scarcely at all. Almost invariably 
our dinner or luncheon would begin with an 
hors d’asuvre of some spicy sausage or fish in 
oil; this would be followed by a meat soup so 
delicate and delicious that one would have been 
content to make an entire meal of it; then 
would come an omelet, plain, or filled with 
grated cheese or a preparation of chicken or 
veal, and after we had finished it the piece de 
resistance would make its appearance. 

This might be a roast of pork, a chicken, or 
a ragout of rabbits served with one vegetable, 
preferably carrots or peas steamed in butter, 
or cauliflower dipped in batter and fried in 
deep fat. Cheese of a peculiarly creamy 
quality would follow the roast, and this we 
would eat with the excellent war bread or roll, 
and our meal would close with a dish of nuts— 
the Grenoble walnuts and the large and fine 
almonds being the favorites among the French. 

Coffee, tea and liqueurs would invariably be 
found awaiting us in the drawing-room or the 
garden, and another hour would be quickly 
whiled away with them and a French-English 
dictionary, by which means we helped our 
conversation along. 

Concluded on page 4 2 



The wrong and the 
right way to manicure 


C UTTING the cuticle is ruinous! When 
you cut the cuticle, you leave little unpro¬ 
tected places all around the tender nail root. 
These become rough, sore and ragged; they grow 
unevenly and cause hangnails. 

The right way to manicure is to soften and re¬ 
move surplus cuticle without knife or scissors. Just 
apply a bit of Cutex, the harmless cuticle remover, 
to the base of your nails, gently pushing back 
the cuticle. 

The moment you use Cutex, you realize how 
exactly it is what you have needed all along. It 
does away with all need for cutting or trimming, 
and leaves a firm, smooth, even line at the base 
of your nails. 


In five minutes a delightful 
manicure 


bothered with coarse, overgrown, 
ragged cuticle or hangnails. 


Wrap a little cotton around 
the end of an orange stick (these 
come in the Cutex package), 
dip it into the Cutex bottle and 
work around the base of the 
nail, gently pressing back the 
cuticle. In a moment the dry, 
overgrown cuticle is softened. 
Rinse the fingers carefully in 
clear water, pushing the cuticle 
back when drying the hands. 

Then, for snowy-white nail 
tips, apply a little Cutex Nail 
White underneath the nails. 

Finish your manicure with 
Cutex Nail Polish. 

Now look at your 
nails! 


Cutex, the Cuticle Remover, 
comes in 35c and 65c bottles. 
Cutex Nail White, Nail Polish 
and Cuticle Comfort are each 
35c. 

A complete manicure set 
for only 20c 

Mail the coupon today with two 
dimes for the complete manicure set 
shown below. It contains enough 
of the Cute'S preparations for at least 
six perfect manicures! Send for it to¬ 
day. Address Northam Warren, Dept. 
1207, 114 W. 17th St., N. Y. City. 

If you Tvve in Canada , address 
Northam IVarren. Dept. 1207, 200 
Mountain Street , Montreal. 




MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 
TWO DIMES TODAY 


See how well-groomed 
they look now! 

Keep your nails looking 
well. Care for them regu¬ 
larly. Once or twice each 
week .take five minutes to 
manicure your nails this 
way and you will never be 


EIsie Janis, a 
favorite in every 
A merican city,says: 
“/ am delighted 
•with Cutex.” 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 1207 

114 West 17th St.. New York City 


(Photo, Ira HiU 

S~uilio , New York) 


This complete manicure 
set for 20c. Send for 
it today l 


City 


_ State 
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and, dinner will soon be cooking and 
the teakettle singing, on the Puritan 
Oil Cook Stove. 

Even if you are a bit late, the Puritan 
makes up for lost time. And it’s a clean 
stove to work with —no sweltering fire, no 
coal and ashes to litter the kitchen. 

You simply set the utensil in a clean hot 
flame — just like gas. The flame is easily 
regulated for any cooking purpose. It stays 
where you set the indicator—low, medium 
or high. To insure long service, the burners 
are made of brass . 

Reversible Glass Oil 
Reservoir 

You’ll appreciate not only the ease with 
which you can refill this reversible glass 
reservoir, but especially its cleanliness. It’s 
the ideal way to handle kerosene oil. 

For best baking results on the Puritan 
short chimney oil stove, use a New Perfect 
tion Oven. Both are sold by good dealers 
everywhere. 

The Cleveland Metal Products Co. 

7722, Platt Ave. Cleveland, O. 



THE SILLIPUTES 

BY MARIE LEE WARNER 



(jTO\ INA, the Cat,* lias a long, slender 
neck 

And a tail that sticks up quite straight; 
So sharp are her claws that one time in a 
rage 

She scratched down the Lem on-drop 
Gate. 

Ashamed of her temper, she sadly stood by 
Till some of the Silliputes saw 
What had happened and hurried to put up 

the gate. 

While Clovina helped push with her paw. 

For days after that her claws were quite 
dull. 

But soon they were sharp as need be. 

For eaeh morning Clovina would polish 
them all 

On the stick of a Lollipop Tree. 

(*Clovina is made of one gumdrop and six 


UG SILLTPUTE once heard a queer little 
noise 

Beneath a nice caramel square, 

And he called to Clovina to come very' 
quick 

To see if a mouse could be there. 

Clovina sniffed hard while UG looked very' 
close. 

And what did the two of them meet. 
But some little hoy’s Wish for a rich 
caramel 

A-nibbling away at their feet! 

Now there’s nothing like wishes and nib- 
blings small 

To ruin a nice candy floor, 

So Clovina caught this one and sugared it 

so 

That this Wish never wished any more, 
cloves.) 


Concluded from page 4 1 

AMERICAN HOUSEWIFERY 

V S- FRENCH 


gUCH a dinner, enticing as it sounds and 

delicious as it proved, was scarcely the 
dinner that leaves one satisfied with the 
world. Instead I usually returned to the 
hospital feeling dull and exhausted, and I 
could never understand how the French people 
could keep up such a never ending flow of 
repartee and gaiety on such a diet. 

With the exception of one vegetable— 
often omitted, by the way—the menu had 
consisted almost entirely of proteins, although 
in the sideboard several dishes of fruit might 
be placed, and dates and figs were to be had 
almost for the asking. 

I seldom saw a salad served in a French 
restaurant unless it was especially requested, 
and in the French homes of all classes wherein 
1 was a guest the salad was reserved for sup¬ 
per, when it formed the chief dish. 

A French salad is a delicious thing, however, 
although it is not the complex dish we often 
make of it. Lettuce, chicory, endive or ro- 
maine, with a dressing of oil and vinegar, a 
suspicion of garlic and just enough salt and 
pepper to add zest is the usual salad of France, 
whether in the home of the humble peasant or 
the dweller in the chateau. 

Omelet almost invariably followed or pre¬ 
ceded the meat course; and this, in t he face of 
the fact that eggs were always extremely dear 
and also that they were required in the hos¬ 
pitals. scarcely seemed compatible with my 
idea of French economy. 

On the other hand, because their country 
was at war the housewives abjured desserts, 
serving cheese or nuts at the end of a meal 
instead of their beloved pastry. No objection 
to such a practise could possibly be made 
were it not for the fact that then- dinners were 
already too rich in proteins without these 
products, while raisins, dates or figs would 
have supplied the sweet that the system re¬ 
quired. 

Sugar was very scarce and all were put on 
sugar rations; but fruits in their natural state 
might have been served far more frequently 
than they were, even without sugar. In many 
a garden, and in the woods and fields, I saw 
berries going to waste because sugar for their 
preserving was not forthcoming; but the fruit 
in itself was sweet and wholesome. 

ONCE, when we had made several thousand 

oatmeal cookies for our wounded boys, 

I ventured to carry a few of them to the little 
son and daughter of a friend living in a beauti¬ 
ful chateau not far from the hospital. The 
little cakes made quite a sensation, especially 
when I explained that they were made of 
oats. 

Little Pierre ran to the farmyard and 
brought in a handful of the grain and eagerly 
explained that it could not possibly be that 
people ate of it, for he fed it only to Ins little 
donkey every morning and every night. 

But the children liked the oat cookies and so 
did madame, their mother, who asked for the 
recipe and praised the American method of 
housekeeping and cooking highly. She also 
asked me to write as many economical recipes 
as I could for her, as she was anxious to try the 
war cookery of the American housewife. 

Mme. B-was an admirable cook herself, 

and once when we had spent an hour gathering 
mushrooms in her splendid forest she per¬ 
mitted me to come into her kitchen while she 
transformed the delicate fungi into an omelet 
for 0111 ' supper. 

Such a quaint but attractive place as it was 
with its stove of pale-blue tiles, its rows of 
shining copper vessels hanging on the walls 
and its stiffly starched white-muslin curtains. 
But the utensils were all of such Lilliputian 
size, the stove itself so very tiny, that I failed 
to see how a meal for grown-up folks could 
possibly be prepared within its portals. 

Here again I feel that the Frenchwoman 
could learn much from the American 
housewife. Each meal hi a French home is a 


law unto itself; just enough is purchased and 
prepared and not a thought is taken for the 
next, in a French refrigerator one will never 
find a dish of cold potatoes for creaming, or a 
few prunes for a whip, or two or three left¬ 
over vegetables for a bit Of salad, and I have 
often wondered where the scraps and left¬ 
overs that the Frenchwoman or the French 
chef is given so much credit for transforming 
into delectable dishes can possibly come from. 

When I told Mine. B- that at home I 

often cooked enough potatoes for several 
meals at one time; string-beans for both a hot 
dish and a salad; cereal for two days, and 
explained other fuel economies I had dis¬ 
covered that also saved time, she was sur¬ 
prised and delighted, and repeated my plan 
volubly and enthusiastically to her cook. 

jyjEANTIME the omelet was prepared, and 
I noticed that only the tops of the mush¬ 
rooms were used, the stems, although they 
were fresh and tender, being discarded. I 
would have used them for a sauce or a soup, 
but I suppose madame thought such economy 
unnecessary when mushrooms might be had 
for the gathering. And the omelet was 
heavenly, I grant. 

JN PARIS, Nice and the other large cities 
of Trance, although my menu adventures 
were mostly met with in hotels or restau¬ 
rants, I noticed the same ideas and methods as 
those which prevailed in the homes of my 
French acquaintances. Every meal, with the 
exception of breakfast, which was, after all, 
hardly a meal at all, was overrich in proteins 
and poor in other essentials. 

Parisian luncheons and dinners, while 
delicious, left one unsatisfied, for all the truf¬ 
fles and mushrooms and fine sauces that went 
into their composition; and their lack ol green 
vegetables was appalling to a dietitian. 

In the markets in both the large cities and 
in the smaller towns, I watched the French¬ 
women selecting the materials for their din¬ 
ners and always I found them buying, after 
much argument and haggling, meats, cheese 
and eggs to the exclusion of fruits and vege¬ 
tables. Cereals they did not even consider. 

Y^HENEVEE a vegetable did find its way 
into the market-basket it was in such 
infinitesimal quantities that it scarcely seemed 
worth carrying home. A fourth of a cauli¬ 
flower, two carrots, one tomato or turnip, were 
often demanded and supplied by the shop¬ 
keeper without the flicker of an eyelid. 

I could not reconcile my ideas of economy 
with such buying. The same amount of 
haggling and oratory, the same amount of 
ejfort and of time could have been spent 
profitably in purchasing a sufficient quantity 
for two or three meals, or even for two days; 
but it is evident that the Frenchwoman’s 
marketing is usually conducted in this man¬ 
ner; time means so little to her that she is 
content to spend several hours each day doing 
the little t hings that might be readily combined 
and completed ensemble. 

J CAN not agree with the writer of a very 

interesting article on the French people 
which I read a few days ago, in which he said 
among other complimentary things anent the 
women of France: 

“Probably there is not in all the world the 
equal of the French housewife in economy and 
efficiency.” It seems to me that it is time to 
come to the rescue of the American housewife. 
Too long has she permitted the palm for econ¬ 
omy to be bestowed upon her charming sister 
overseas; and it is high time that she begin to 
plume herself a little on her own attainments, 
for it is certain that no other woman in the world 
could have answered the call for food economy 
more enthusiastically, more efficiently and 
more thoroughly than did this same American 
housewife during the war emergency. 
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exion 


or uour 


It may be a dance or a dinner, a little 
home party among friends or strangers, — 
anywhere ,—he wants you to look your best. 
Whether he be husband, brother, father, 
lover or friend, he is always proud when 
others admire you. Yet no matter how ex¬ 
quisite the gown, how prettily dressed the 
hair, how lovely the hands, a poor complex¬ 
ion ruins the general effect which otherwise 
would have been most charming. 

In justice to yourself, decide today to clear 
your skin,—to have a radiant complexion. 


Resinol Soap is of the utmost value for such ^ 
treatment. ^ 

The soothing ingredients it contains give it a 
cleansing and healing quality which ordinary soaps 
lack. Before long the skin usually takes on a 
healthier appearance, — rough, red spots, excessive 
oiliness, or other blemishes which robbed you of 
your real beauty gradually disappear. The extreme 
purity of Resinol Soap makes it most agreeable 
for general toilet use. You will find it wonderfully 
cleansing, yet entirely free from any harsh, drying 
alkali. 

Sold by all druggists and dealers in toilet goods. 

For free trial write Dept. 41, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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Coca-Cola is a 
perfect answer 
to thirst that no 
imitation can 
satisfy. 

Coca-Cola quality , re¬ 
corded in the public 
taste, is what holds 
it above imitations. 


Demand the genuine by 
full name—nicknames 
encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA CO 
ATLANTA, GA. 


r~ : 


Maw 




_ 
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TALL DRINKS IN TALL GLASSES WITH TALL STRAWS 



HILLY CHEER! 

BY MARIA LINCOLN PALMER 


D URING sultry Summer days the fickle 
appetite demands something cooling and 
refreshing. It is then that some of the 
following beverages will prove a godsend to 
any woman, for while such a dish as egg¬ 
nog or chocolate cup seems to be merely a 
satisfying drink, it furnishes excellent food. 

Other dishes mentioned below will be just 
the thing for the enterprising youths of the 
family who like to establish a soft-drink busi¬ 
ness out under the trees in the front dooryard. 
If motorists are passing frequently, the en¬ 
couragement of success may intoxicate the 
young vender, for the drinks themselves can 
not but be popular when they have been 
tried. 

ICED FRUIT EGGNOG 
(INDIVIDUAL PORTION) 
SEPARATE the white and yolk of an egg 
that has been chilled, and after beating 
the yolk to a stiff froth, add a teaspoon of 
powdered sugar and two or three drops of 
vanilla extract. Mix well, turn into a crystal 
goblet, and, stirring constantly, fill the glass 
three-quarters full with rich, cold milk. 

Whip the egg-white until firm, add a tea¬ 
spoon of powdered sugar and a teaspoon of 
strained fruit-juice, and arrange in pyramidal 
form on top of the glass, dust thickly with 
grated nutmeg and place directly on the ice 
until ready to serve. 

MARSHMALLOW FRUIT-CUP 

T)ISSOLVE over hot water one pound of 
fresh 1 marshmallows; then gradually add 
a cup of boiling water and stir until smooth. 
Pour this boiling hot on the stiffly whipped 
whites of two eggs and whip until cold. 

Have in readiness a cup of strained currant- 
juice, one cup of red raspberries, the juice of 
three oranges and a large cup of sugar, mixed 
together; add this to the marshmallow mix¬ 
ture and dilute with three pints of chilled 
mineral water. 

Place a block of clear ice in the center of a 
punch-bowl; pour the mixture slowly over it. 
Dress tlie ice-block with sliced oranges and 


maraschino cherries. Serve in crystal cups 
or tall glasses. 

ICED MINT PARFAIT 
QOAK for two hours three tablespoons of 
freshly chopped mint in the juice of three 
oranges; then add a pint of freshly made tea 
(not too strong), a cup of sugar, two sliced 
lemons and a small diced cucumber. Allow 
it to cool; strain; add a small cup of Italian 
meringue and three pints of mineral water. 
Pour into a tall glass tankard, half-filled with 
shaved ice, and ornament the top with a 
bouquet of fresh mint. 

CHOCOLATE CUP 
pLACE in the upper part of a double boiler 
one pint of milk; when thoroughly heated 
add two tablespoons of grated chocolate, 
mixed to a paste with a little hot milk, and one 
cup of sugar. 

Cook until thick and smooth, then remove 
from the fire and stir in one teaspoon of vanilla 
extract, the yolks of two well-beaten eggs and 
a quarter of a teaspoon of ground cinnamon. 
Allow the mixture to become very cold, add 
one quart of charged mineral water, and pour 
into thin tumblers that have been quarter- 
filled with cracked ice. 

Cap each portion with a tablespoon of 
sweetened whipped cream. 

MAPLE CREAM-SODA 

(INDIVIDUAL PORTION) 

TNTO a tall glass pour two tablespoons of 
thick maple-sirup, add two tablespoons of 
whipped cream, and blend thoroughly. 
Place in the ice-box until very cold, and just 
before serving stir in a tablespoon of minced 
maraschino cherries, two tablespoons of vanilla 
ice-cream, and fill the glass with iced seltzer. 

MOCK CAFE PARFAIT 

jpARTIALLY fill tall glasses with shaved 
ice. Fill to within an inch of the top 
with cold coffee diluted with cream and slight¬ 
ly sweetened. Place unsweetened whipped 
cream on top and serve with long spoons. 


THE CAR’S WIRING 

BY H. CLIFFORD BROKAW 
Principal, West Side Y. M. C. A. Automobile School, New York City 


T HE wires and devices of the ignition, 
lighting, starting system may well be 
called the nerves of the automobile. 

In the manufacturer’s book there is a dia¬ 
gram of the car-wiring and probably some 
other data you will need to know. Start 
first at the storage-battery and trace the cur¬ 
rent through the wires to the starting-switch, 
thence to the starting-motor and back to the 
battery. The diagram will show how the 
current passes through the motor. 

Then start again at the battery and trace 
the wiring to the several terminals, noting how 
the switch operates to turn on ignition, lights 
and so forth. Trace ignition-wire to the coil 
and through the distributor to each cylinder. 

If there be a ground-wire from battery to 
frame of car, there will be no return wire, the 
circuit passing from engine to frame and thence 
back to the battery. 

JyTEXT take the lighting-circuits from the 
switch to the lights and back to the horn 
and to any other devices used. This is all- 
important, for you may have to trace through 
any one of the circuits in case of trouble. 
Indeed, it is not a bad idea to take the chart 
out to the car and locate the wires shown for 
the several circuits. 

You know if you ever are going to work 
with them it will be necessary first to find them. 
Notice the way wires are fastened to terminals, 
see if each is tight, and also if the insulation 
is worn through, particularly where it rubs on 
some metallic part. Notice if switch-con- 
tacts are dirty so that good contact is un¬ 
certain. 

A large part of the trouble with electric 
systems comes from broken or loose wires or 
terminals so corroded and dirty that the cur¬ 
rent can not pass readily. 

TT IS well to become familiar with correct 
conditions so that irregularities will be 
apparent. You can not see a broken wire 
inside the insulation, but you often can tell 
by the way the wire hangs that it at least is 
under suspicion. 

Worn insulation usually occurs in some hid¬ 
den place; learn to run your fingers along the 


wire in these out-of-the-way places so that by 
feeling you will know its condition and learn 
the “feel” of a loose terminal. You might 
have to locate such troubles in the dark. 

It is necessary also to learn how to test the 
storage-battery with a voltmeter or hydrom¬ 
eter, the latter being preferable, as" it is 
positive in its indication and sometimes one 
has to guess with the voltmeter. It should be 
remembered that the battery terminals must 
be fastened tight to get a regular flow of cur¬ 
rent. Car vibration has a tendency to loosen 
these terminals. Get from the maker of the 
battery a booklet telling all about its care, and 
study it; you can get this at any service 
station of your make of battery, free, and at 
the same time you can buy a hydrometer for 
tests and be shown how to use it. 

^’HE failure of a light may be from a broken 
or loose wire or a burned-out bulb. If 
you can find no break in the circuit, try a good 
bulb. 

If both lights of a pair go out, first see if the * 
fuse has blown out. If any light burns, the 
current as far as the switch is all right. 

The most frequent trouble in ignition is a 
dirty spark-plug so clogged with carbon that 
the current finds easier passage than to jump 
the gap between the points. Carry clean 
extra plugs for such an occasion and clean the 
plugs at the garage. 

A dirty distributor also impairs the ignition, 
and interrupter points will pit, glaze, or ac¬ 
cumulate dirt in an amazing way. In tracing 
the wiring you should have discovered these 
points, and an easy way to test current as 
far as that in the circuit is to short-circuit the 
points with the switch turned on and see if 
there is a spark. 

If you will familiarize yourself with the 
wiring-devices by means of inspection with 
the diagram of the car-wiring before you, you 
will be prepared to trace any ordinary difficulty, 
and a voltmeter will enable you to tell 
whether there is current in any part of one of 
the circuits. 

Magneto troubles, coil troubles, or dis¬ 
arrangement of cut-out and regulator are 
better left to the expert. 
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Love at First Sight 


Her beauty instantly captivates him. His glances linger at first 
delightedly, then lovingly, upon the dainty texture of her skin. Nearly 
every woman can find the secret of ‘‘Instant Beauty” in the “Com¬ 
plete Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” First a touch of fragrant Pompeian 
DAY Cream. Work this softening, vanishing cream well into the 
skin, so that the powder will not stick in spots. Now the Pompeian 
BEAUTY Powder, with its pearly touch and captivating perfume. 
Then a bit of Pompeian BLOOM on the cheeks. This touch of 
color adds the bloom of youthful beauty and makes your eyes seem 
darker and more lustrous. Presto! What a change in a few moments. 

“Don’t Envy Beauty. Use Pompeian 

Pompeian DAY Cream —(Vanishing)- Keeps the skin smooth and velvety. A 

good powder base. Removes face shine. Has an exquisite 
perfume. All druggists, 50c. 

Pompeian BEAUTY Powder —Adds a lovely clearness 
to the skin. Stays on unusually long. Its fragrance captivates. 
A I Shades: white, brunette, and flesh. All druggists, 50c. 

Pompeian BLOOM —A rouge that is imperceptible when 
properly applied. In three shades—light, dark, and medium 
|» * fl (the popular shade). All druggists, 50c. 

IP M GUARANTEE 


-The name Pompeian on a package guarantees that the 
contents are pure and beneficial. The Pompeian Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, will cheerfully refund the full purchase price if you are not com¬ 
pletely satisfied. 

SPECIAL HALF-BOX AND PANEL OFFER 

(Positively only one to a family) 

To one person only in a family, we will send a special box of Pom¬ 
peian BEAUTY Powder (containing exactly one-half regular 50c pack¬ 
age), a Liberty Girl Art Panel (28 inches long and in beautiful colors), 
and samples of DAY Cream and BI.OOM for only two dimes. Many 
interesting beauty experiments can be made with the samples. 

The Pompeian Company, 2099 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


THE POMPEIAN CO., 2099 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 0 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find two dimes. Send me yout 
ONE-HALF BOX Powder and 1919 PANEL offer. 
No member of my family has accepted this offer. 


Name 


Address 


Flesh shade sent unless white or brunette requested. 
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Tomato Salad 

^ains cayenne 
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KNOX 


PLAIN 


Jtox 


Refreshingly appetizing desserts 
and salads for hot summer days 
are possible by the use of Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine. 


Including 
pure lem¬ 
on flavor 
for quick 
use 




packio »v 

Charles n.mos m.mm < 

U. ^«r >*«*. <jvm : 


Plain, for general use, 

easily prepared Knox—the 4-to-l gelatine goes 

so far it represents the very essence of economy. One table¬ 
spoon will make a dessert or salad ample for six people. 

Here are two simple and easily-made recipes for a 
delicious Tomato Salad and Fruited Spanish Cream 
Dessert, which any woman will delight in making. 


KNOX 

SPARKLING 

GELATINE 

The Knox Knowledge Books, “Dainty Desserts” and “Food 
Economy” contain many delicious recipes and household hints. 
They are entirely free for the asking, if you mention your grocer’s 
name and address. 

i “Whenever a recipe calls for Gelatine—it means KNOX.” 

KNOX GELATINE 

166 Knox Avenue Mrs • Charles B. Knox Johnstown, N. Y. 


HERE IS A MEAL 

THAT PLANS ITSELF 


BY ANNA BARROWS 

Instructor and Demonstrator of Cookery, Teachers College 


L UNCHEON and supper are similar 

^ meals, more substantial usually than 
breakfast and less so than dinner. 
The convenience of the family decides whether 
dinner shall be at noon or night; the father’s 
occupation and the location of the children’s 
school must be considered. 

We know that each day we require certain 
proportions of fat, starch, sugar and protein, 
but they need not be served in the same ratio 
at each meal, and they may be combined in 
two or three dishes as well as in many. 

If the noon meal is luncheon, the housewife 
may plan to get it started early, so that she 
may have some free time in the forenoon, or 
at least that she need not spend the whole 
morning in the kitchen. Sometimes the 
kitchen Are may not be required at all, but 
the single hot dish or hot cocoa may be pre¬ 
pared at the dining-table in the chafing-dish 
or on an electric hot-plate. 

A hash may be chopped and seasoned hours 
before it is to be heated, and put in a thorough¬ 
ly greased pan, which is set over the chafing- 
dish flame or on the hot-plate about twenty 
minutes before the family is to come to the 
table. Then it may be watched while the 
table is being set, and the bread and butter and 
nulk and fruit are brought from the pantry. 

Again, for the main course there may be a 
little cold meat as a garnish for a vegetable 
salad, served with bread and butter, and then 
the hot cocoa might be desirable. Or instead 
of cocoa we might make hot fruit dumplings 
in a chafing-dish at the table. 

Heat a can of peaches or stew fresh, juicy 
fruit in a deep pan, and just before the people 
gather, drop over the fruit some dumplings 
made like those for a meat stew. A pint of 
flour with a quart can of fruit is a good pro¬ 
portion, and this is often simpler in the Sum¬ 
mer than to make a shortcake or even hot 
muffins or biscuit. 

■y^HEN the principal dish is some combina¬ 
tion of fish or meat with potato or rice— 
hash, scallop, croquettes—or macaroni with 
cheese, or any rather concentrated form of food, 
the dessert should not be rich; it is enough to 
have bread and butter with fresh or stewed 
fruit. 

With juicy fruits there is no reason for 
making lemonade, but occasionally it may be 
convenient to serve that beverage, with cookies 
as dessert. When the meal is “hearty,” 
water may be the only beverage; but if it is 
rather “fight,” milk should be provided. But 
milk to drink, or even cocoa made of half 
milk, would be out of place when a milk soup 
is the main dish. 

The one hot dish probably presents the bulk 
of the fat and protein, and the bread and des¬ 
sert provide the starch and sweet. 

"yyE HAVE planned to cook meat not oftener 
than once each day, but have arranged to 
have a little left over every time, and that is 
to flavor the vegetables or rice or other cereal 
for the next day’s supper or luncheon. 

Eggs have become the main breakfast meat 
in many households, and therefore it is not 
best to depend upon them to any extent for 
supper or luncheon unless some one member 
of the family needs them. But they are very 
useful to extend some left-over and thus 
supply the requisite amount of protein. 

Fish, ham and cheese recipes frequently 
demand egg in their preparation, and a garnish 
of one or two eggs may be desirable for many 
dishes, not merely for ornament, but to add 
to the total food value. Therefore, it is con¬ 
venient to have a few hard-cooked eggs on 
hand ready for this purpose, for they will 
keep several days in a cool place. 

Any eggs left from breakfast may be used. 
The soft-boiled may be put back in the kettle 
for fifteen minutes or longer, and even scram¬ 
bled, poached or fried; if set into a steamer to 
harden, may be chopped fine or rubbed through 
a strainer and blended with a white, tomato or 
curry sauce, with any bits of nice tongue or 
chicken. 

TT IS astonishing how satisfying such a com¬ 
pound may be when served on toast, and 
yet just these choice bits often have found 
their way to the garbage-can. A favorite 
excuse of some who do not wish to think ahead 
or take a little trouble to use up such left¬ 
overs, is that “so much new material must be 
added that it really costs just as much or 
more in the end.” 

Even so, with the continuing shortage and 
high price of many foods, should we allow 
ourselves to waste anything? 

But does it really take as much more? 

Note carefully next time there is material 
available for such a dish and compare the 
amount added with what would be necessary 
to satisfy the appetites and yield a correspond¬ 
ing number of calories. 

Keep careful watch of the omnivorous 
garbage-can. Even if there is little fat or bone 
which has not yielded something for soup, 
there may be vegetables which could have been 
used. Again, there may be indications that 
the servings at the table have been too large. 

'JpHE luncheon for a quiet man or an active 
woman should provide about eight hun¬ 
dred calories. These might be secured in this 
way; 

Fruit— 

A large apple or a banana, or four or five 
prunes about 100 calories. 

Sta rch 

One large potato, “ 100 “ 

Two slices of bread, “ 200 

One large thick cooky, “ 100 “ 

Sugar— 

One tablespoon, “ 50 “ 


Fat— 

One tablespoon, about 100 calories 

Protein — 

One ounce meat or 

one egg (small), “ 50 “ 

One glass milk, “ 100 “ 

For accurate data on such estimates. Farm¬ 
ers’ Bulletin 28, “The Chemical Composition 
of American Food Materials,” should be at 
hand for constant reference in every family 
library. This bulletin may be secured by 
writing to the Division of Publications, De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Fish should be used more than it is at most 
American tables, and the salted and canned 
fish are acceptable with baked potatoes for 
either luncheon or supper. Baking should be 
planned for ironing-days, or when there is a 
good fire in a coal-range, or when the gas-oven 
is being used for some other purpose. 

■y^/ T HEN something for a future meal is in 
the steam-cooker, make room for a dish of 
rice for luncheon. This may be served with 
maple or fruit sirup as dessert, or with a cheese 
or tomato fcauce for the main dish. 

If the dessert is to be fight, some fresh or 
stewed fruit giving practically no fat or pro¬ 
tein, then the combination with cheese would 
be most suitable; but if the second part of the 
luncheon should happen to be cup-custard, 
the cheese sauce would be too much in the 
same class, and a tomato sauce might be more 
satisfactory. 

The fireless or the steam cooker may be 
loaded at breakfast-time with something for 
luncheon, with a large part of the dinner for 
to-day and also for to-morrow; then we are 
free for some hours, either for shopping or a 
call, or it may be for cleaning the most distant 
part of the house, or for work in the garden. 

Some persons consider it unsafe to leave the 
steam-cooker on the simmering burner of the 
gas-range or on the oil-stove, but if properly 
placed and with no inflammable articles near, 
it is as safe as a furnace or a coal-range. 

^JpHE flreless is an admirable place to store 
hot water when there is no boiler in the 
house. Put away as many gallons of boiling 
water as it will hold, and hours later the water 
is ready for washing dishes or for other uses. 

Often the hiring of helpers is less aid than 
the purchase of some real labor-saving ap¬ 
pliances, and giving attention to making the 
most of them. When “time is money” much 
will be gained if dining-room and kitchen 
are closely connected. 

Some day we shall depend more upon 
electricity, and then we may return to the 
custom of the pioneer home and again eat in 
the kitchen or cook in the dining-room. 

Meantime the wheel-table is often better 
than a serving-maid. First it may bring at 
one trip all the cold supplies from pantry and 
refrigerator to the table, and later the hot 
dishes and food from the kitchen-stove all at 
once. 

It may be used in serving the meal, for the 
housemother may easily exchange the soiled 
dishes of the first course for the dessert which 
has been waiting beside her on the wheel- 
table. At the end of the meal all soiled 
dishes may be stacked on one shelf, all food 
on the other, and a single return trip will 
leave both in place and bring back clean dishes. 

pERHAPS it is sometimes wise to put away 
all food and leave the dishes until a more * 
convenient season, after they are put to soak 
in the sink. The housemother may prefer to 
rest, to work in the garden, or return to her 
sewing instead of spending the next hour or 
even twenty minutes in the kitchen. 

Later, when supper or the night dinner is 
receiving its final preparation — it was started 
at breakfast-time, and had a little impetus 
before luncheon — there are odd minutes 
when one must be near the kitchen-range, and 
then is the time to wash, rinse and wipe the 
soaked dishes. 

By such planning the routine work is as well, 
often better, done, and yet the hours in the 
kitchen may be cut in half. 

Time thus gained gives opportunity for 
keeping simple household accounts, for making 
an inventory of our furnishings, places and 
dates of purchases and costs, and for planning 
menus for the future. 

^ FAMILY luncheon may be given a more 
festive air for an unexpected guest with 
little more effort if one has an emergency 
shelf. Perhaps the meal was to consist of two 
dishes, meat-and-potato hash, or cottage-pie 
(where the potato is placed on top of the meat ), 
and a tapioca-custard pudding, with bread and 
butter, and a beverage. 

A can of peas to serve with the hash, a 
glass of jelly to garnish the pudding, and some 
cookies to eat with it, would supply additional 
calories, sufficient for one person. This is the 
way we should think out the problem, in¬ 
stead of “What will she think if we do not 
have some chops or a salad?” 

"YyHEN the home-garden is at its height of 
production it is a ready help in emer¬ 
gencies. In the case already mentioned, some 
tomatoes hardly ripe enough for salad may 
be scooped out, filled with the hash, and baked, 
thus extending the first course. Meantime, if 
there is not enough ripe corn to serve on 
the cob in as generous quantity as most 
appetites demand, a few ears would provide 
corn-soup, or perhaps corn-fritters to serve with 
the hash. Where a salad can not be quickly 
constructed, the jars of last season’s pickles 
or relishes are the next resort. Have an emer¬ 
gency shelf containing canned goods, dried, 
evaporated or condensed milk and -the like. 
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Cocoa Cakes 

Excellent for Afternoon Tea 
4 tablespoons shortening 
1 cup sugar 
% cup milk 
1 egg 

1% cups flour 

3 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
Yi cup cocoa 
X A teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla 

Cream shortening; add sugar and well beaten egg; 
beat well and add milk slowly; sift flour, baking 
powder, salt and cocoa into mixture and stir until 
smooth; add vanilla; pour batter into well greased 
shallow pan; the batter should be about A inch 
thick. Bake in moderate oven about 20 minutes; 
when cool, and before removing from pan, cut diag¬ 
onally across from opposite corners to make diamond 
shaped pieces; cover with boiled icing. These make 
very attractive cakes to serve at afternoon tea or 
luncheon. 


White Cakes with Fruit Icing 

Fine with Summer ices 

A cup shortening 

1 cup granulated sugar 

% cup water 

2 cups flour 

3 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 

Whites of 2 eggs 

J4 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon flavoring 

Cream shortening and sugar together 
'“until very light; add water slowly almost 
drop by drop, and beat constantly; add 
flavoring, stir in the flour, salt and bak¬ 
ing powder which have been sifted to¬ 
gether twice; fold in the whites of eggs 
which have been beaten until stiff and 
dry; put spoonful of batter into small in¬ 
dividual cake tins and bake in moderate 
oven 20 to 25 minutes, or bake in shallow 
pan and cut as in above recipe. 


Cream Puffs 

Better than the bake shop kind 


Tea Biscuits 

Very appetizing and easy to make 


Over 500 exceptional recipes are in the Royal 
Cook Book. If you would like a fresh copy we 
will gladly send it to you, free. Address 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 




Boiled Icing 

1 cup granulated sugar 
A teaspoon Cream of Tartar 
A cup water 
White of one egg 
A teaspoon flavoring 

Boil sugar, cream of tartar and water until syrup 
spins a thread; pour very slowly on stiffly beaten 
egg white and beat until smooth and stiff enough to 
spread. Add flavoring and spread on cake. 


Fruit Icing 

1 egg white 

134 cups confectioner’s sugar 
l34 tablespoons strawberry or raspberry 
juice 

Put unbeaten white of egg in shallow dish; with 
wire whip, beat in the sugar a little at a time; 
add the fruit juice and spread on top of cakes. 

If fresh fruit juice cannot be obtained, the juice from 
preserves may be used. 


A cup shortening 1 cup flour 

1 cup boiling water A teaspoon salt 

3 eggs 2 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 

Heat water and shortening in saucepan until it 
boils up well; add flour, sifted with salt, all at once 
and stir vigorously. Remove from the fire as soon 
as mixed; cool and mix in unbeaten eggs, one at a 
time. Add baking powder, mix well, and drop bv 
spoonfuls 1/4 inches apart on greased tin. Shape 
into circular form with wet spoon. Bake 25 minutes 
in hot oven. With sharp knife cut to admit filling. 


Cream Filling 

1 cup sugar 1 egg 

A cup cornstarch 2 cups scalded milk 
A teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon vanilla 

Mix dry ingredients, add egg slightly beaten and 
stir into this gradually the scalded milk. Cook about 
15 minutes in double boiler, stirring constantly until 
thickened. Cool slightly and flavor. 

Sweetened whipped cream may be used instead 
of the above filling. 


2 cups flour 

3 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
% teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons shortening 
1 tablespoon sugar 
A cup water 
1 egg 

Sift flour, baking powder, salt and sugar together 
into a bowl; add well beaten egg and melted short¬ 
ening to water; add to dry ingredients to make soft 
dough; roll out on floured board to about 34 inch 
thick; ’cut with biscuit cutter and bake in moderate 
oven about 25 minutes. 
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SIMPLE MEALS FOR A VIGOROUS FAMILY 


I T IS about time, is it. not. definitely to take 
up tlie menu problem of the woman in the 
country or smaller town? It is rather un¬ 
usual that the conditions of her home tally 
with those of her sister in the city or larger 
town. 

For one thing, she usually has a whole house t o 
care for, and more frequently than not she must 
do all t his work herself, in addit ion to caring for 
the children, mending the clothes for the whole 
family, and doing considerable work in the yard 
and garden. 

Frequently she lias a flock of chickens which 
are, in common parlance, “a lot of work, even 
though those wonderful fresh eggs and savory 
Spring ‘frys’ do almost pay one for the trouble.” 

The milk problem rarely troubles the village 
home. The family cow is almost an institution. 
Those families not so fortunate may buy from 
those who are. But again this luxury means 
payment in terms of some one’s labor. 

'pIIE woman in this type of home rarely has 
lunch at noon and dinner at night. Break¬ 
fast is rather a heart y meal, for it is eaten early, 
and all the members of the family are engaged in 
active work. 

At noon every one is ready for a square meal, 
so dinner is usually served at this time It is 
mueh easier for the mother who may desire to 
put the children to bed or go out in the evening 
to have supper as the evening meal than to at¬ 
tempt dinner at this hour. 

All Summer meals should be easy to prepare 
for the woman in a home of this kind. She 
wants to know new touches, new combinations; 
but they should be rather simple, for her time 
is limited. 

As far as possible the meals should be planned 
so that they are suitable for children and grown¬ 
ups as well. Careful attention to details of this 
kind saves the housekeeper time and trouble. 


BY FLORA G. ORR 

Home-Econon i ics Edilor 


Menus for a Week in July 

SUNDAY—A “DIFFERENT” BREAKFAST 

Rice Omelet 

Baked Potatoes (With salt and thick cream instead of butter) 
Thin Buttered Toast Milk Apricot Sauce Coffee 

DINNER 

Mock Roast Chicken Egg Noodles Fried in Chicken Fat 

Giblet Gravy 

Garden Asparagus in Thin Cream Sauce (Served with cheese-sticks) 
Carrot-and-Nut Salad Pineapple or Red-Raspberry Mousse 
Milk Tea 

BUFFET OR KITCHEN SUPPER 
Salad of Sliced Hard-Boiled Eggs and Potatoes 
(Mayonnaise or boiled dressing) 

Graham Bread and Butter Coconut Cake Gooseberry Sauce 

MONDAY—QUFCK BREAKFAST 

Prepared Cereal with Cream Scrambled Eggs 

Dry Toast Milk Jelly or Jam Coffee 

OVEN DINNER 

Left-Over Chicken en Casserole with Vegetables Baked Potatoes 

Sliced Cucumbers in Vinegar, Salt-and-Pepper Dressing 
Raspberry Shortcake 

SUPPER 

Eggs in Nests Hashed-Brown Potatoes, Omelet Style 

Rhubarb Sauce Cake 


TF ANY entertaining is to be done, a simple 
supper is t he best meal for t his purpose. A 
number of easy “company” dishes suggest them¬ 
selves for such a meal: fancy omelets (with 
grated cheese, minced ham or tomato sauce), 
eggs au gratin, boiled and cold sliced tongue, 
corn custard, corn a la Southern, Welsh rabbit, 
cheese souffle, cheese fondue, chicken-a la King, 
steamed salmon loaf with sauce. 

Recipes for many of these main dishes are 
given in this article. 

Potatoes are usually a part of such a supper; 
and fresh rolls are very nice to serve instead of 
plain bread and butter. 

Salads may take as much or as little time as 
one has to give them. Thus they will vary from 
t he simple, attract ive lettuce wit h mayonnaise to 
the more elaborate and original flower designs 
which one can work out for oneself in an idle 
moment. 

Desserts will need to be but little different 
from those given in the daily menus for the family. 

MOCK ROAST CHICKEN 
TDREPARE fowl as for stewing, carving into 
pieces suitable for serving. Parboil in a 
little water for ten minutes. Put into roasting- 
pan with a little of the water used for parboiling 
and bake until chicken is well browned and 
tender. 

CHEESE-STICKS 

r piIESE are made of left-over pie-crust. Roll 
it out in a square piece, then cut into long, 
thin strips, sprinkle with grated cheese and bake. 


TUESDAY BREAKFAST 

Fresh Blackberries Twin-Mountain Muffins 

Coffee Jam Milk 

DINNER 

Pot Roast of Beef Chuck Green Peas Franconia Potatoes 

Lettuce-and-Tomato Salad with Mayonnaise or Boiled Dressing 
Pudding (Made from left-over cake and fresh fruit) 

SUPPER 

Potato Puree Graham-Bread Toast 

Shrimp Salad Sliced Fruit with Grated Coconut Iced Tea 

WEDNESDAY BREAKFAST 

Stewed Figs French Toast- 

Coffee Sirup, Jelly or Honey Milk 

DINNER 

Macaroni with Cheese Sardine Salad Bread and Butter 
Stewed Prunes with Whipped Cream Frosted or Filled Cookies 

OUT-OF-DOORS SUPPER 

Deviled Eggs Lettuce Sandwiches 

Fruit Punch Cookies Marshmallows to Toast 

THURSDAY BREAKFAST 

Stewed or Fresh Currants Poached Eggs 

Toast Cocoa 

DINNER 

Stuffed Baked Peppers (Stuffing of meat, bread-crums, etc.) 
Creamed Potatoes Orange-and-Watercress Salad 

Floating-Island Custard 


CARROT-AND-NUT SALAD 


pUT raw carrots through the food-grinder, 
mix with chopped nuts and serve on lettuce 
leaf with mayonnaise dressing. 


SUPPER 

Bacon with Hominy Cooked in Bacon Fat 
Cream or Cottage Cheese and Nut-Ball Salad 
Apricot Ice-Cream Cake or Cookies 


QUICK MAYONNAISE DRESSING 

% teaspoon pepper Y& teaspoon paprika 

% teaspoon mustard 1 egg-yolk 

2 tablespoons vinegar 2 tablespoons lomon- 

1 cup oil (olive or cot- juice 

tonsced). ha teaspoon salt 

r PO MAKE a quick mayonnaise that will not 
curdle requires the use of utensils and mate¬ 
rials that are equally cold. Fill the lower part 
of a double boiler with ice-water. Place the up¬ 
per boiler over this, and mix the pepper, paprika 
and mustard. To this add the beaten egg-yolk, 
mix thoroughly, and slowly add the vinegar and 
the lemon-juice. With the egg-beater beat this 
up and add the oil by the half-teaspoon until 
three or four tablespoons of it have been added. 
Continuing the beating with the egg-beater, add 
the remainder of the oil more rapidly, and at the 
very last add the salt. Serve on salad. 

RASPBERRY MOUSSE 

White of 1 egg 1 cup fruit-juice and 

A cup sugar pulp 

1 cup heavy cream 

BEAT the white of egg until stiff, then gradu- 
u ally beat in the sugar. Combine the cream 
with the fruit-juice and pulp and beat the mix¬ 
ture until stiff. Combine sweetened egg-white 
with cream-mixture. Fill a mold with this mix¬ 
ture and let stand three or four hours, packed in 
equal measures of salt and ice. 


FRIDAY BREAKFAST 

Cereal with Dates (Cooked overnight in the fireless cooker) 
Green-Apple Sauce Coffee Corn-Meal Muffins Milk 

FIRELESS-COOKER DINNER 

Pea Soup Salmon Loaf 

Scalloped Fotatoes Cucumber Salad Fruit-Jelly Sponge 

QUICK SUPPER 

Poached Eggs Warmed-Over Potatoes 

Beet Salad Fruit Cookies 


SATURDAY BREAKFAST 

Fresh or Canned Fruit Corn-Nuts with Cream 

Hashed Potatoes Cocoa Eggs Scrambled 

DINNER 

Baked Beans Stuffed Onions Brown Bread 

Mashed Potatoes Fruit Whip 

SUPPER 

Cold Sliced Tongue with Mint Sauce 
Green-Corn Fritters Cabbage Salad 

Gingerbread with Whipped Cream 


Menus for another week will he sent to you if you write for them. Address 
your letter to Flora G. Orr, Home-Economics Editor, The Delineator 
Service Department, Butterick Building, New York City. Be sure to 

enclose three-cent stamped, self-addressed envelope for return postage. 


CHICKEN EN CASSEROLE WITH 
VEGETABLES 

CLICK cold chicken and put into casserole 
with brown stock to cover, add sliced car¬ 
rots, onions and peas which have been browned 
in a little fat in the frying-pan, put in oven until 
vegetables are done and chicken is a rich brown. 

EGGS IN NESTS 

HEAT the white of an egg stiff, put in a greased 
J ramekin, and drop in it the whole yoke, add 
a bit of seasoning and bake slightly or to suit 
individual taste. 

HASHED-BROWN POTATOES OMELET 
STYLE 

1 T ASTI the potatoes very fine, adding onion and 

other seasoning. Do not have too much fat 
in the pan and let it. be very hot when the pota¬ 
toes are put in. Form into a thick, even layer, 
and do not disturb until a thick crust has 
formed; then fold as an omelet, garnish with pars¬ 
ley and serve. 

POTATO PUREE 

4 to 0 large potatoes 1 tablespoon powdered 
Salt parsley 

2 to 3 cups rich milk 

pEEL potatoes and boil them. When half 
done, drain off the first water and cover with 
fresh boiling water. When thoroughly done, 
mash well, adding salt to taste and the pow¬ 
dered parsley. Before serving add milk to the 
dish, reheat and serve immediately. 

CORN NUTS 

T EFT-OVER corn-bread or muffins may lie 
J dried in t in; oven until crisp and brown, then 
put t hrough food-chopper. This is to be used as 
a cereal. 


GREEN-CORN FRITTERS 


1 cup corn-pulp 
Yolk of 1 egg beaten 
light 

A teaspoon salt 
White of 1 egg stiffly 
beaten 


Y teaspoon pepper 
1 cup fine craekcr- 
crums 

1 teaspoon baking- 
powder 


QFT corn from young ears; add other ingre¬ 
dients in order given, folding in the white of 
egg last. Drop the mixt lire from a teaspoon 
into hot fat, fry a light brown and drain on 
brown paper. 

RICE OMELET 

2 eggs 2 tablespoons of butter 

Yi teaspoon of salt or butter substitute 

1 cup warm boiled rice 

BEAT the eggs and add the salt and rice; the 
grains of rice should be whole and each held 
separately in the egg-mixture; if the rice is very 
dry, add two tablespoons of milk. Cook as a 
puffy omelet. 


EGGS AU GRATIN 

BREAK eggs on to a shallow greased dish. 

Sprinkle with grated American cheese. 
Pour over eggs one pint of some savory sauce. 
Cover with stale bread-crums and sprinkle with 
grated cheese. Brown in oven. Tomato or 
white sauce may be used. 


GREEN-CORN CUSTARD 

CUT corn from young ears to make one cup; 

add to four eggs, beaten slightly with half a 
teaspoon of salt, a dash of paprika, a few drops of 
onion-juice and a cup and a quarter of milk. 
Bake in greased molds in hot water. When firm, 
turn from the molds. Serve with cream sauce. 
When green corn is out of season, canned corn 
may be used. Three-fourths cup will be enough. 

CORN A LA SOUTHERN 

'J”0 ONE can chopped corn add two eggs 
slightly beaten, one teaspoon salt, one- 
eighth teaspoon pepper, one and one-half table¬ 
spoons melted butter or butter substitute, and 
one pint scalded milk; turn into a greased pud¬ 
ding-dish and bake in slow oven until firm. 


WELSH RABBIT 


1 tablespoon of butter 
or butter substitute 
Y teaspoon custard 
Few grains Cayenne 
}/£ to A cup milk 


1 egg 

Yi pound soft mild 
cheese (cut in small 
pieces) 

Y teaspoon salt 


pUT fat in dish, and when melted add cheese 
and seasonings; as cheese melts, add the 
milk gradually, while stirring constantly; then 
egg, slightly beaten. Serve on toast. 


CHICKEN A LA KING 

QWT cold chicken into rather fine pieces. 

Heat in a white sauce made by melting a 
tablespoon of fat and adding a tablespoon of 
flour for each cup of thin cream used. 

When fat and flour are thoroughly mixed, 
add the thin cream a little at a time, stirring 
constantly. When the sauce boils and thickens, 
season to taste and add the minced chicken. 
Serve on triangles of toast. 
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Crisco is never sold in bulk. 
Get it in this air-tight, dirt-proof 
container. 1 lb. net weight; also 
larger sizes. 





Send 10 cents for this 25 cent book: 

“The Whys of Cooking.” Tells 
why Crisco makes foods more deli¬ 
cious and digestible. Tells how to 
set the table and serve meals. 
Gives over 150 appetizing recipes, 
with many colored illustrations. 
Written by Janet McKenzie Hill, 
founder of the Boston Cooking 
School and Editor of “American 
Cookery.” Address Dept. F-7, 
The Procter 86 Gamble Company* 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Your pie-crust and fancy pastries can 
be luscious, tender, flaky if you shorten 
with Crisco. 

Crisco produces ideal results because it 
is so delicate. It is strictly vegetable — 
made from choice vegetable oils—clean, 
pure, wholesome, tasteless, odorless. 

Crisco produces ideal results because it 
is so rich. It is all shortening — the 
cream of the oil — contains no water, 
no salt. Every particle enriches. It is 
so rich that a fifth less is needed in 
any recipe calling for animal fat. 


Use Crisco also for biscuits, short breads, frying 
and cake. It is the better fat for every purpose. 
It fries foods without making them greasy. It 
gives cake butter richness at half butter cost. 
You get the ideal fat for every use when you 
order Crisco. Try it. 


L 
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“See, Mr. Farmer 

What I’ve Done With Your Wheat” 

Prof. A. P. Anderson took whole wheat and sealed it in huge 
guns. For sixty minutes he revolved the guns in a fearful heat, 
and turned all the wheat moisture to steam. 

Then he shot the guns and the steam exploded. Every food 
cell was blasted for easy digestion. The wheat kernels were 
puffed to thin, toasted bubbles, eight times normal size. 

Created the Supreme Food 

Thus he made whole wheat so completely digestible that 
every atom feeds. He made it so flaky, so flavory, so enticing, 
that children revel in it. 

When you float it in milk you have the greatest food in the 
world. It tastes like a food confection. It is the best-cooked 
food in existence—the easiest grain food to digest. 

It combines whole wheat and milk. It’s a vast mistake in 
these summer days not to have this dish ever handy. 

Puffed Grains are not mere breakfast dainties. They are 
all-hour foods. And few things so delightful can be served 
without restriction. 


At Playtime —Crisped and lightly 
buttered to eat like nuts. 


At Breakfast — With cream and 
sugar or mixed with fruit. 


At Dinner— Garnish on ice cream. At Bedtime —In bowls of milk. 

The Quaker Qats Company 


Sole Makers 


3128 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 
and Corn Puffs 

Each 15c, Except in Far West 



HERE S HELP FOR YOU 

DELINEATOR SERVICE 


AID FOR FRANCE 

O UR brave ally needs our help to rebuild 
her homes and especially to restore 
“The Town of the Golden Book,” which The 
Delineator readers have undertaken to re¬ 
habilitate. “Planting the Tree of Joy in 
Prance” is a booklet that tells you exactly 
what you can do to help—from giving gifts 
of money down to making rag rugs or wearing- 
apparel. Address your request for it to The 
French-Relief Editor. 

Enclose a three-cenl stamp. 

YOU, YOURSELF 

BEAUTY — Nine out of ten beautiful 
women arc such through their own efforts. 
Write to Celia Caroline Cole, the Beauty 
Editor, for advice and for her invaluable 
booklets: 

Care of the Complexion. 

Care of the Hair and Scalp. 

Home Treatment for the Hair and Scalp. 
Facial Blemishes. 

Facial Exercises and Massage to Reduce 
Wrinkles. 

Care of the Hands. 

Rules for Maintaining Health. 

How to Keep Cool and Attractive in Summer. 
Don’t You Want to he Thinner? 

Don’t You Want to be Fatter? 

Any three of the above will he sent for a three- 
ccnt stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

“Beauty and Health through Proper 
Exercise” is an exceedingly valuable book 
which will be sent on receipt of the price, 
twenty-four cents. 

ETIQUETTE — The precise points, little 
and big, that you need every day and on 
special occasions. This knowledge Mrs. 
John Cabot Kimberly can give you. Write 
for the following booklets: 

Introductions. Invitations and Replies. 

Calls and the Use of Cards. 

Courtesies of To-day between Men and 
Women. 

Weddings. 

Travel. 

Entertaining. 

At the Table. 

Any three of these will be sent for a three-cenl 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

PERSONAL PROBLEMS—A word of ad¬ 
vice in time about your ultimate, personal 
problems may save a lifetime of unhappiness. 
Mary Alexander, the Personal-Problems 
Editor, will help you solve your problem. 

Enclose a three-cenl stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 

VOCATION — Keep pace with the widen¬ 
ing opportunities for women. Anne Frank¬ 
lin, the Vocation Editor, will guide you. 

Enclose a three-cenl stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 

CHILD-TRAINING, SCHOOL, PLAY— 
Healthy, happy, helpful men and women are 
often spoiled in the making by the thought¬ 
lessness or ignorance of parents. 

For help in child-training write to Kathryn 
Archibald, Cliild-Training Editor. 

Enclose a three-cenl stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 

For (a) Play Program for different ages of 
children, and for (b) Games for Warm 
Weather,write to Dorothy Hale, Children’s 
Play Editor. 

Enclose a three-cenl stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 

YOUR CHILDREN 

INFANT HYGIENE—Too precious to be 
trifled with is the wonderful mechanism of 
your baby’s body. Your ignorance of its laws 
can cause untold harm. Write to Carolyn 
Conant Van Blarcom, the Infant-Hygiene 
Editor, for expert advice and for her booklets: 

Outline for Talk on the Care of Babies’ Eyes. 
Directions for the Care of Your Baby’s Eyes. 
Suggestions for Organizing Local Work to 
Prevent Blindness among Babies. 
Information about Present Laws in Your 
State for Saving Sight of Babies. 
Weight-Chart for Baby’s First Year. 


Rules for the Nursing Mother. 

Advice to Expectant Mothers. 

Daily Schedule for the Feeding and Care of 
Your Baby during First Year. 

Daily Schedule for the Feeding and Care of 
Your Baby during Second Year. 

How to Organize a Baby Health Center. 

Any three of these will be sent for a three-cenl 
stamp. 

YOUR HOME 

HOMEMAKING — The latest, least diffi¬ 
cult, most economical methods. Flora G. 
Orr, Home-Economics Editor, w'ill show you 
the way. Write to her for: 

Government and State College Bulletins on 
Homemaking. 

Lists of Labor-Saving Devices. 

A Master Rule for Cakemaking. One Recipe 
to Make Nine Different Kinds of Cake! 

A Week’s Menus for July. 

Any three of these will be sent for a three-cenl 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

INTERIOR DECORATION—Good taste: 
practical new ideas for small homes and large. 
Clearly and fully explain your needs to 
Harriet Baxter Sheldon, Interior-Decoration 
Editor. 

Enclose a three-cenl stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 

YOUR PLEASURE 

ENTERTAINMENT—No matter what 
kind of entertainment you desire to give, 
Grace Lee Davison, the Entertainment 
Editor, will help you plan it. Write to her, 
stating the time you desire to give your party, 
how many guests you will have, and how 
much you can spend. Ask, too, for — 

Place-Cards and Invitation Cards, designed 
by John Wolcott Adams, for Wedding and 
Bridal Parties. 

Six of these cards will be sent for a three-cenl 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

Suggestions for Jolly Games for Outdoor 
Parties in July. 

Enclose a three-cent stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 

MUSIC — The titles and lists of selections, 
of records, of rolls that you personally need. 
All musical information. Write for these lists: 

Songs by American Composers. 

Violin Selections by American Composers. 

Piano Selections by American Composers. 

Some Worth-While Records. 

Some Worth-While Rolls. 

Pieces Your Children Will Like to Practise. 

Any three of these will be sent for a three-cent 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

AUTOMOBILE — Detailed, technical in¬ 
structions, covering the every-day problems 
of the motorist. Clifford Brokaw, the Auto¬ 
mobile Editor, will help you master your 
automobile. Tell him your problem. 

Enclose a three-cent stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 

BOOKS — Elizabeth Seymour, the Book 
Editor, has a list of recent novels, relating to 
the United States, with a few books of travel, 
which will make good Summer reading. 

Enclose a three-cent stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 

YOUR COMMUNITY 

YOUR HOME TOWN — For more beautiful 
surroundings, more healthful conditions, hap¬ 
pier social life, consult the Community Editor. 
Send, too, for— 

List of Rural Pageants. 

Songs for the Home Town to Sing. 

List of Phonograph Records for Community 
Singing. 

Any three of these will be sent for a three-cen • 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

WOMEN’S CLUBS—Margaret Winton, 
the Club - Activities Editor, will suggest 
worth-while programs. 

These programs will be sent for a three-cent 
stamp. 

ADDRESS ALL LETTERS TO THE 
DELINEATOR SERVICE DEPARTMENT, 
BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK 
CITY. 
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You can’t taste “Acid-Mouth” 
But the Litmus Paper tells 





J- HC 


Buy 
W. S. S. 


Make the Litmus-Paper Test 

That is the way to find out 

The Litmus Papers are the standard laboratory test papers for 
determining unfavorable mouth acids. We will send a set of them 
—and a ten-day trial tube of Pebeco—free to any person who wants 
to ascertain whether it is “Acid-Mouth” that is causing the gradual 
destruction of his or her teeth. 

The simplicity of the test especially commends it. You merely 
place one of the Litmus Papers on your tongue and keep it there until 
it is moistened. If it remains blue, you are the exceptional one in 
twenty—you are free from “Acid-Mouth. But if it turns pink, you 
have “Acid-Mouth,” and your chances for retaining your teeth for life 
will be greatly lessened unless you check it. 

Now make another test and learn how you can counteract ‘‘Acid- 
Mouth.” Brush the teeth and gums thoroughly with Pebeco Tooth 
Paste. Then place a second Litmus Paper on your tongue. 1 his 
time it will remain blue, therefore proving that Pebeco does counteiact 
the condition. 

It is not claimed that Pebeco changes the color of the papei. But 
Pebeco does stimulate the healthy, abundant flow of normal saliva. 
And it is the saliva—which as you know is naturally alkaline— 
that turns the Litmus Paper blue, and therefore indicates the 
power of saliva to neutralize the acid conditions produced in the 
mouth as the result of fermenting food particles. 

Even though you are so fortunate as to be free from 
“Acid-Mouth,” you will value Pebeco Tooth Paste for its keen, 
refreshing flavor, its healthfully stimulating action on the gums, 
and its unusual effectiveness in whitening and brightening the 
teeth and promoting the health of the whole mouth. 

Send us your name and address and we will gladly mail 
you the ten-day trial tube of Pebeco and Acid l est Iapets. 


You can’t tell whether you have “Acid- 
Mouth” by the taste. It does not burn 
or blister like other acids. No prelimi¬ 
nary warning of any sort that your 
mouth is in an unfavorable acid condi¬ 
tion is conveyed to you. All you know 
s that each year there are new cavities in 
/our teeth to be filled. 

Dental authorities believe that 95 in every 100 per- 
:ons have ‘ ‘Acid-Mouth’’ and that it is the chief cause of 
:ooth decay. But how will you make sure that ypu have 
i condition which vou can neither taste, feel, nor see? 


Pebeco is sold by druggists everywhere 
Made by LEHN & FINK, Inc., 120 William Street, NewYork 

Sole owners of the trademark “Pebeco” 
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•Catkins Com i 
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GET THE GENUINE 
LOOK FOR THIS SIGNATURE 


£N EVERY ORIGINAL BOTTLE 


WATKINS 


MULSIFIED 

iOCOANUT OIL 


FOR 

fB 
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ROPhR SHAMPOOING is what makes beautiful hair. Jt brings 
out all the real life, lustre, natural wave and color, and makes it soft, 
fresh and luxuriant. 


Y our hair simply needs frequent and regular washing to keep it beautiful, but it 
cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap The free alkali, in ordinary soaps, 
soon C11 ICS t llC SOU ll). HIM Lt P's til# 1 Ivnr KnttlA nn/I mine it ' I 'h i. 


soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. This is why discriminating 
women use 


This clear, pure, and entirely greaseless product, cannot possibly injure, and does not 
dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply moisten 
the hair with water and rub it in. It makes an abundance of rich, creamy lather, 
which rinses out easily, removing every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil. 
The hair dries quickly and evenly, and has the appearance of being much thicker and 
heavier than it is. It leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh¬ 
looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to do up. You can get WATKINS MULSIFIED 
COCO AN UT OIL at any drug store. A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


Splendid for Children 

THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


THE TOWN OF THE 
GOLDEN BOOK 


we are allied. A high official of this Com¬ 
mittee greeted me at the Paris head¬ 
quarters in the Boulevard Latinos with the 
eager exclamation: 

"I’m so glad you’re here! Perhaps you can 
make America understand the situation is 
grave beyond all imagination. Europe is 
bankrupt and starving. 

"The people over there at home have got to 
hurry across here ail the aid they can as soon 
as they can if overwhelming disaster, not alone 
for France, but for civilization and the United 
States, is to be averted.” 

The Ministere des Regions Li heroes has 
made a request to the General Commandant 
en Chef , Services de la Circulation aux Armees, 
for a laissez-passer for me to be permitted to 
travel in the devastated regions. 

Meanwhile I cable to readers of The 
Delineator what is the imploring appeal of 
many war workers: 

“Come across financially and help us in 
France.” 

TH E commune of Landres and St. Georges, 
which The Delineator has adopted, 
really consists of two villages about a mile 
apart, which are situated on the edge of the 
Department of the Ardennes, over near the 
Luxembourg border. They are within historic 
territory, including the former A merican front. 

It was our indomitable American boys that 
drove out the German army of occupation 
here and restored to the French this northern 
section of their country, comprising a number 
of large cities, together with hundreds of little 
villages, Landres and St. Georges among the 
rest. 

in the terrific firing that accomplished this 
liberation of a people in bondage, many vil¬ 
lages were completely wiped out. Some of 
them now lie on the ground, merely a heap of 
stones without so much as a distinguishing 
landmark left to identify this village from the 
next, but Landres and St. Georges are not quite 
so completely obliterated as are many others, 
yet hangs tottering against the azure-blue 
sky-line of France, literally swaying in every 
wind that sweeps across these deserted plains, 
while every building is in ruins. 

There are many parts of walls that are 
standing; how long before they, too, may 
crumble and fall, only a builder with a wreck¬ 
ing-crew can determine. Every day some¬ 
thing more may come crashing down into the 
narrow village streets. 

QNLY this much is certain, that all the 
foundations are good and on them the 
houses can be set up again, much of the build¬ 
ing-stone for the reconstruction to be salvaged 
from the ruins. 

Exactly what will be the cost of this under¬ 
taking is difficult to estimate. The two vil¬ 
lages comprise, together, some hundred and 
twenty-five houses, with accompanying public 
buildings—the church, the mairie and two 
schools. 

The houses cost originally from one thou¬ 
sand, five hundred dollars to eight thousand 
dollars apiece, but the price of building 
material as well as of labor is frightfully high 
in France to-day, and away beyond what it 
was when those houses were built, some of 
them three centuries ago. 

Worse than that, materials and labor are 
not to be obtained at present at any price, be¬ 
cause there is no means of transport. Rail¬ 
roads have got to be repaired and highways to 
be rebuilt before any other reconstruction 
can begin. To-day there are neither railroad 
cars nor automobile trucks to take tools or 
food to workmen, even if the latter could be 
obtained to rebuild the stricken villages. 

Meanwhile, little groups of refugees, mostly 
old people, are dragging back to live as best 
they can in the cellars and the corners of the 
ruins. Some twenty-five have returned like 
this to Landres and St. Georges. 

QVER in the adjoining Department of the 
Aisne it is such refugees in some ninety vil¬ 
lages that have been taken under the care of the 
American Committee for the Relief of Devas¬ 
tated France. What they furnish to these 
desolate people is really first aid for living. 


They see that every family which returns is 
provided with tar-paper to stop the holes in 
the roof, oiled paper to cover the window- 
sashes from which glass is gone, tools and seeds 
with which to start a garden, and a local 
grocery-store from which food is sold at nearly 
cost price. 

Our village in the Ardennes is utterly with¬ 
out even any such assistance, for it is beyond 
the American Committee’s territory. We can 
not rebuild Landres and St. Georges this 
Summer. We can begin to raise the money 
for doing it in the Summer of 1920, but for 
the present, if we assume the responsibility of 
taking these people under our care, we ought 
to organize for them first aid. Some of this 
can be obtained from the French Government, 
if there is any one to present the claim and 
appear as the spokesman on behalf of these 
poor, bewildered, inarticulate peasants. 

AMERICA’S is the only voice I have 
found in this devastated wilderness here 
that is speaking with the initiative required 
to bring order out of the all-surrounding 
chaos. This, then, is The Delineator’s 
American task: to stand sponsor for Landres 
and St. Georges, securing for them any assist¬ 
ance from their own Government that may be 
available, and to provide for them all further 
aid required to establish them once more in 
the business of living. 

For rebuilding their town, money is re¬ 
quired NOW, to-day, for the beginning of this 
achievement. Even an advocate for a claim 
for damages of one individual against another, 
in the smallest court of justice, has to be 
financed, and The Delineator has become 
the advocate for Landres and St. Georges in 
t heir claim for damages at the bar of justice 
of the established social order of the world 
to-day. 

Merely to mind this, which some day shall 
be our own Town of the Golden Book, has 
required an arduous and dangerous journey, 
with an expedition including my secretary, a 
photographer, and an American woman doc¬ 
tor. I have been on a tour over a good share 
of the map of France to get there. 

J HAVE at this writing, just arrived in Paris 
from the Ardennes after a most exciting 
trip. We were lost in a storm in “no man’s 
land. The car that the French Govern¬ 
ment furnished to take us we had to 
abandon. 

We were stranded in a shell-hole, and 
one conveyance after another secured had 
given out. The last car we were in broke 
down four times between Verdun and Bar-le- 
Duc. 1 he final lap of the journey was made 
by railroad from Bar-le-Duc, but even the 
taxicab that brought us from the Gare de 
1 Est here in Paris to my hotel in the Avenue 
d-i 1’Opera collided with another cab in the 
Rue de Trevise. Every minute really had a 
thrill in it. 

We found shelter one night in a military 
camp of four thousand negroes. We should 
have starved to death and frozen to death 
“over the top” beyond the last outpost of 
civilization but for the American soldier, who 
always walked from out of the horizon 
somewhere in France” for our immediate 
assistance, at the moment of our greatest 
need. I have much more to tell you of that 
American soldier and of Landres and St. 
Georges in the August Delineator. 

HOW TO REMIT 

I RIBUTORS to the relief of Landres 
and St. Georges should send all remit¬ 
tances to the French-Relief Editor, The Delin¬ 
eator Service Department, Butterick Build¬ 
ing , \ ew V ork City. Checks and money 
orders should be made out to the French- 
Relief Editor. 

SEND FOR THE BOOKLET 
y\N ILLUSTRATED booklet with a full 
account of the Town of the Golden Book, 
and of Mrs. Daggett’s work of rehabilitation 
in France, will be sent on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp for postage. Address French-Relief 
Editor, The Delineator Service Depart¬ 
ment, Butterick Building, New York City. 
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County of New York. Before me, a Notary Public, m and for the State and county aforesaid personally 
appeared James F. Birmingham, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and saVs that he 
is the Business Manager of The Delineator and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
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H ° NEVaN[ > almonD 


T HIS Cream, with its soothing, 
healing effect upon windburn and 
sunburn, is a necessity in midsummer 
to every woman. 

Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is 
the easiest cream in the world to use, 
—no massage nor prolonged process, 
— simply moisten 


the skin gently, 
morning and night, or at any time. 
'Twill cool and soften and freshen 
most delightfully,—keeping the com- 
plexion always attractive. Its 
my is due to the small amount required, 
—only enough to moisten the skin. 

The other Hinds requisites, daintily 
pink-packaged, may be had in sample 
form, or the trial siz,es in a box, as de¬ 
scribed below. There's summer 
comfort and charm for you who 
begin now to use these surpass¬ 
ing necessities. 

SAMPLES 


econo 


Be sure to enclose stamps with your 
request. Hinds Honey and Almond Cream ic. 
Both Cold and Disappearing Cream 4c. Talcum 
2c. Trial Cake Soap 8c. Sample Face Powder 
2c., Trial Siz,e 15c. 

Attractive Week-end Box 50c. 


A. S. HINDS, 204 WEST ST, PORTLAND, MAINE 


Hinds Cream Toilet Neces¬ 
sities are selling everywhere 
or 'will be mailed , postpaid 
in U.S.A.,from Laboratory 
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BEAUTIFY YOUR HAIR 
WITH “DANDER1NE” 

Only 35 Cents! Freshen and Invigorate Your Scalp! 
“Danderine” Removes Dandruff and Makes Your 
Hair Soft, Fluffy, and Lustrous 



If you care for heavy hair, 
that glistens with beauty and 
is radiant with life; has an 
incomparable softness and is 
fluffy and lustrous, try 
Danderine. 

Just one application doubles 
the beauty of your hair. You 
cannot have nice healthy hair 
if you have dandruff. 

So, if your hair has been 


neglected and is thin, faded, 
dry, scraggy, get a bottle of 
Knowlton’s Danderine; apply 
a little as directed and you 
will say this was the best in¬ 
vestment you ever made. 

We sincerely believe, that 
if you desire soft, lustrous, 
beautiful hair and lots of it— 
you must use Knowlton’s 
Danderine. 


35 Cents a Bottle—Drug Stores and Toilet Counters 
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“DEAR OLD PAL OF MINE” 


I say this is the allied spirit? We fought as 
one, died as one, won a glorious victory as one, 
forever establishing a glorious peace for the 
days to come—so Cheerio! Here’s to the Allies! 

A GREAT SINGER’S TRIBUTE 

BY JOHN McCORMACK 

T REGARD “Dear Old Pal of Mine” as one 
of the sweetest songs the war has pro¬ 
duced, and predict that it will live after the 
horrors of the great catastrophe have been for¬ 
gotten. It is very popular with my audiences 
everywhere, and I enjoy singing it. 

THE STORY OF THE SONG 

BY WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 

T IKE the songs of those stray birds that 
■ L/ roaring cannon could not hush, the mel¬ 
ody of “Dear Old Pal of Mine” kept singing in 
the brain of Lieut. Gitz Rice in France and 
Belgium. Always it came to him strongest in 
those hours of duty when there was only heavy 
drumfire to prove that a war was on. 

After four years of service he was invalided 
home, but still to serve his country as member 
of the British and Canadian Mission, with 
headquarters in New York. Then came his 
writing out of “Dear Old Pal of Mine,” its 
hearing in the war play “Getting Together,” 
and in concerts from the golden throat of John 
McCormack. The long pent-up melody, born 
of a longing which fills the heart of every sol¬ 
dier, had started on its wide flight. 

Lieut. Gitz Rice, in his native city, Montreal, 


Canada, played and composed as a boy. When 
he went to war it was with a battery of field- 
artillery whose men were Montrealers, and 
who, like himself, had been leaders in amateur 
theatricals and things musical. At the front 
it was but natural for him to organize a 
minstrel troupe in the battery, and this in 
time became known and prized in that sector 
held by the Canadians during the war. 

No tragedy exists without a touch of comedy 
to mingle with it, as was proved often enough 
in those darkest days of the war. Once, with 
his troupe, Lieut. Gitz Rice was invited to per¬ 
form in a concert given for the officers of the 
famous British Guards Division. This con¬ 
cert was held within shell-fire distance of the 
trenches. 

For this occasion Lieut. Gitz Rice had in¬ 
opportunely chosen a serious number. As the 
time approached for him to give it, shells grew 
thicker. Filled with distrust at the solemn 
character of his selection, he hesitated when his 
turn came. At last repeated calls brought 
him out. 

Before him was an audience entirely British, 
one not knowing American slang at all. At 
the front of the stage, and still hesitant, he said: 

“All right; if you’ll stand for it. I’ll give you 
my impressions of the chimes of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London the first time I heard 
them.” 

Walking to the piano he sat down and struck 
the opening chords. To his amazement every 
man there rose to his feet. They had taken 
“stand for it” literally, and had stood up. 
When he had finished, all sat down again. 
Then he explained to them the joke. 


Concluded from page 15 

AN ADVENTURE IN SELF-RELIANCE 


After an hour’s impatience he landed a one- 
pounder—his first fish. 

This primary achievement made a great 
change in Eddie. From a mere amateur dilet¬ 
tantism in fishing he advanced at a bound to 
a dogged silence and persistence that ceased 
not—except for meals. He caught no more 
flounders—the one was divided at the memor¬ 
able feast of celebration that followed—but 
success or failure took nothing from or added 
not hing to his devotion. 

WE HAD not the remotest desire or intention 
to send him home at the time appointed— 
now long pastr—but thought it worth while to 
sound him on the subject. 

“Aren’t you getting homesick?” Viola 
asked. 

“Homesick? What’s dat?” he countered 
blandly. 

“Why, it’s feeling lonesome for all the fun 
the other boys are having back in Jersey City.” 

“Fun!” he answered out of a full memory. 
“Sittin’ on the front steps with me shoes on, 
watchin’ everybody go by.” 

That vivid word-picture settled it. Who 
could have the heart to sentence a boy to that 
in mid-July? 

So the days slipped swiftly by as we threaded 
our way by easy stages through the shoals 
and Eddie grew in quickness of eye and hand 
and depth of tan and devotion. He became 
deft with lines and mastered the clove-hitcli 
and the bowlin’. He made intimate acquain¬ 
tance with Pollywog’s engine in all her dis¬ 
plays of temperament and nursed her through 
several seizures triumphantly. 

I had early and somewhat fearfully let him 
fiafke short tricks at the tiller, but always under 
my eye. He grew so apt, however, at picking 
up buoys and headlands where they ought 
to be and finding his way by chart that I 
learned to put much trust in him, and this 
was an occupation at wliich he never grew 
weary or slack. 

QUR wanderings took us across Long Island 
Sound and out of salt water into the Con¬ 
necticut River. 

This brought to Eddie a new need for mental 
readjustment and he could not make it at once. 
Fresh water came out of taps. One did not 
float on it in boats and dip it up from overside. 

Worse still, his laboriously acquired fishing 
lore had all to be discarded. For a full day 
he gave tip entirely. But the fever was in his 
blood. He began to make inquiries and ac¬ 
quired a gorgeous red-and-green floater. 
Then he came to me. 

“Where d’ye get woims?” 

This was somehow more of a shock than all 
the rest. Never to have fished was tough 
luck, but never to have dug worms for bait 
was a negation of boy experience poignantly 
close to tragedy. 

QNCE hi the long ago I grew up by fresh 
water, and the haunts of the fishworm 
were not unknown to me. We went digging, 
and shortly thereafter Pollywog took us into 
a tiny cove on wliich floated an acre or two 
of pond-lilies. Alongside were a moss-grown 
dock and six feet of sweet, brown water. 

But even here Eddie caught nothing. He 
had not hooked a fish for a fortnight. We 
almost feared for his sanity. 

Then something awoke in me—something 
from the long ago. I baited my hook and, 
leaving Eddie to his too strenuous methods, 
stealthily approached a quieter spot. 

There was prompt response. A bright-hued 
sunfish was soon flopping on the grass. Eddie 
was thrilled to his bare toes. 

“Oh, boy! A pippin!” 

But he was envious. “Why don’t I get 
any?” So there was a lesson in the oldest of 
techniques and at last he made his catch. 

Half an hour later I was some distance 
away when there came shrill cries of terror 
from Eddie. 

“Quick! Come quick!” 

I raced to the shore, expecting dire catas¬ 
trophe. He was dancing about like mad ten 


feet from the bank and before him, firmly 
hooked, was a still more madly active eel. 
This was a new one to him; but the word “eel” 
relieved the strain. He would not, however, 
attempt to unhook him, but evidently took to 
heart my warning that a boy who could catch 
fish must master each step right up to the 
frying. For future eels were not only un¬ 
hooked but laboriously skinned by him— 
after a demonstration in which (it being my 
own first attempt) I covered myself with more 
than glory. 

QNLY twice during the rest of the cruise 
did he falter in his allegiance to fishing. 
One time was at Essex, when a flock of vag¬ 
abond ducks came swimming about our stern. 
Viola threw them some bread-crums and their 
weird divings and scrabblings so engaged 
Eddie’s fancy that, having exhausted our 
supply of stale bread but not the ducks, he 
surreptitiously cut up his eel-bait and fed it 
out to the last hookful. He seemed much 
troubled when they still begged. 

“Gwan, ye panhandlers!” he told them and 
went off disgustedly to find more bait. 

The other time when Eddie forgot fishing 
was also on fresh water. He brought in a 
fresh-water clam and I explained that this 
kind yielded fresh-water pearls. 

“Gee! How much could you sell them for?” 

“Perhaps as high as a hundred dollars for 
a very large and perfect one,” I answered. 

“Oh, boy! I’m going pearl-fisliin’,” he 
announced promptly. 

He returned with one small but quite 
handsome seed-pearl and the small boat half 
filled with fresh-water clams. There were 
bushels of them, and he spent the hours till 
dark, laboriously opening them one by one. 
It took infinite patience, but he stuck it out 
doggedly even after he learned that his one 
pearl could not be worth more than a dollar. 

IA WAS really amazing how the supply of 

thrills held out for this blessed adventurer. 
On the very last day, when it seemed that 
getting home would supply the one remaining 
sensation, I sighted dark, splashing objects far 
ahead. Saying nothing, I headed over 
toward the spot, and when the specks had 
become leaping sea-creatures, I called him up. 

“Porpoises ahead, Ed.” 

“Porpusses? What’s them?” he asked 
languidly. 

Then he saw them. Instantly he was all 
action. 

The boy instinct held true. He leaped for 
the heavy, fifteen-foot boat-hook and, drag¬ 
ging it to the fore-peak, poised it precariously 
for the death blow. 

“Oh, boy! I’m goin’ to get one of them 
things to take home,” he shouted. 

I ordered him not to try it, but for once he 
was too excited to obey anything. 

One of the creatures rose not ten feet from 
our bow with a magnificent leap and another 
dived under us, so we had an excellent sight 
of them, but the danger to Eddie was soon 
past and I heeded not his pleadings to turn 
back. 

“They must ’a’ been whales,” he chattered. 
“If I lived near here I’d be out whale-fishin’ 
all the time. What kinda bait do you use 
for whales?” 

npHE porpoises were the climacteric experi¬ 
ence, the Big Punch of the trip; but one 
more triumph awaited him. The Sound 
narrowed in and the shipping grew denser. 
We swung swiftly through Hell Gate on the 
first of the ebb tide and rounded up into the 
Harlem toward home. 

“I—I’d like to take her in. sir,” said the 
new Eddie, all slicked up in the clean suit we 
had saved for this occasion. 

I read the last big longing in his heart. 
His people would be down to greet him; the 
Cove would be lively with waterfolk. 

I gave him the tiller and went forward. 

To the blowing of whistles and manifold 
shouts and wavings, Eddie, the reborn, took 
her in. 
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A T summer camp or town house, whether the water 
- is hard or soft, careful girls agree that the most 
easily used and effective hair cleanser is— 

CANTHROX 

SHAMPOO 

which gives such massy fluff!ness that the hair appears 
much heavier than it really is, while each strand is left 
with a silky brightness and softness that makes doing up 
the hair a pleasure. It is so easy to use and so effective 
that it has been for years the favorite of all who want to 
bring out the natural beauty of their hair. Canthrox, the 
hair beautifying shampoo, rapidly softens and entirely 
removes all dandruff, excess oil and dirt. 

For Sale at All Druggists’ 

It costs about three (3) cents a shampoo. No good hair wash costs less; none is 
more easily used. A few minutes is all that is needed for your complete shampoo. 

Trial Offer —To show the merits of Canthrox and to prove 
that it is in all ways the most effective hair wash, we semitone perfect sham¬ 
poo free to any address upon receipt of three cents for postage. 

H. S. PETERSON & CO., Dept. 295, 214 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


* 


: 4M 
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Gleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 

Sani-Flush has made one of the tasks you used to 
dread simple and easy. It cleans the closet-bowl — and 
does it without any drudgery on your part. 

By following directions, and using a little Sani-Flush 
regularly, you will keep the closet-bowl clean—and odorless. 

Even the annoying rust marks disappear. Try Sani-Flush. 

THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 

715 Walnut Ave. Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents: HAROLD F RITCHIE & CO., Ltd., Toronto 





Ask your deakr at 
once for Sani- Flash. If 
he is unable to supply 
you immediately, send 
us 25c (stamps or coin) 
for a full size, can post* 
paid. (Canadianprice 
35 cents; foreign price 
50 cents ). 


Concluded from page 10 

THE SECRET CHAMBER 


smoothed back the careful strands, and kissed 
her tarnished temples. What manner of man 
was this, who loved her for her very plainness? 

Next day, on the way from school. Miss 
Cone observed casually: 

“Of course you know about his wife?” 

She only knew that he had been widowed for 
some years, but she said, “Yes, of course.” 

Miss Cone continued ruminatively, “They 
say he was devoted to her.” 

^URIOUSLY, perhaps, she had never 
given a thought to that young, dead 
wife. Besides, what was there to know? 
She had heard vaguely of the long absence, 
the fruitless search for the right climate, 
the lingering end. When she had first come 
to the boarding-house, sympathetic whispers 
had followed upon Mr. Lowery’s comings and 
goings. But now all that was an old story. 

One Sunday he took her to call upon his 
Aunt Matt. She was widowed and child¬ 
less; and she rented half her house more 
for company than the commercial considera¬ 
tion, being well fixed. She manifestly ap¬ 
proved of her nephew’s choice. But once, 
when he had left them together for a space, she 
spoke out sharply, and as it seemed jealously: 

“Of course you know about Stell, his first 
wife. ... I don’t hear—you speak so low. I 
don’t like this new-fangled way you teachers 
got of lowering your voices in the schoolroom. 
A teacher had ought to speak right out, sharp 
and direct. You say you know?” 

“I know.” 

\yHAT did she know? That she had, in 
this dear, dead ghost, a rival. He had 
never spoken to her of that earlier time, nor 
of that earlier love. 

It was as if he kept a locked and secret 
Chamber. And she had kept nothing, not 
even the secret of her tarnished temples. 
For which she knew, with a strange, unshamed 
pride, he loved her the more. 

She longed for admittance to that locked 
and secret chamber. For his old grief and his 
old love she would love him the more. 

He never spoke of it. And at the end of the 
Spring term of school they were married—in 
Mrs. Ladd’s parlor, since she urgently desired it; 
and it had been, in a sense, the bride’s home. 

There were the boarders and a few other 
guests—Aunt Matt and the teachers. And 
they had gone at once to housekeeping. 

She continued to feel young and pretty 
throughout the Summer; less school-teacherisli, 
more wifely. She was busy and happy fixing 
up the rooms. She had brought with her her few 
possessions: her old desk and some pictures. 

All the other furnishings were new. She had 
thought lie might have some pieces stored 
away. But no, they had been sold, or dis¬ 
tributed among the relatives. 

“Not so much as a picture?” she had asked 
unbelievingly. 

“Not so much as a picture,” he answered. 

gllE remembered what Miss Cone had 
said, and his Aunt Matt. It was clear 
he could not bear any reminder of her—Stell. 
Her jealousy fed, growing, like certain queer 
tropical plants, upon air. 

She thought often of asking Aunt Matt, 
“What did Stell look like?” But she feared 
she could not make it sound casual enough. 

One day Aunt Matt, turning out a box of 
odds and ends, picked up a small cabinet 
photograph. 

“Well, I declare! I’d forgot I had it!” 

“Who is it?” 

“Stell. Taken the year she was married.” 
The second wife took up the first wife’s 
picture. Stell’s had been the winsome type. 

Her lips curled; her lashes curled; her eyes 
had an upraised, appealing look; her fair hair 
crinkled; all her contours were like an unfold¬ 
ing. She had a little-girl softness and appeal. 

THE old teacher stood looking down upon 
A that lovely little face. So she might 
have looked once, joyous and expectant, be¬ 
fore those old marring, niggardly years that 
had taken their toll—her youth. She put 
down the card. 

“She’s good-looking.” 

“Oh—Stell was good-looking, all right,” 
Aunt Matt conceded. 

A new significance crept into her tone. 

“Too good-looking. Looks ain’t every¬ 
thing.’ ’ She regarded the visitor consideringly. 

“I guess that’s what Harley thought.” 

There was no malice in her tone, only plain 
statement of fact. 

JT SEEMED miraculously strange in the 
first Autumn days of school not to be 
going back to the old round. One Saturday she 
had Miss Cone and Miss Stephens in to a modest 
dinner. She had her young and pretty feeling. 

Going swiftly back and forth on a dozen 
errands that had to do with the final arrange¬ 
ments, she could glimpse Harley, brushed and 
polished, striving in his retiring fashion to en¬ 
tertain the guests—the grenadier, Miss Cone, 
and the plump and settled Miss Stephens. He 
awakened a maternal feeling in her, he was so 
like a good little boy on company behavior. 

As the days went on, there seemed to be 
three entities striving within her: the rigid old 
teacher, the jealous wife, and that queer 
maternity. If he would only speak of her— 
the dear, dead ghost! 

It was as if the commonplace little house, 
streaming with sober daylight and homely 
lamplight, were a haunted place. And as if 


the snug interior harbored another room — a 
locked and secret room. 

It was no use to chide herself: the feeling 
was there. When she read inconsequential 
magazine stories of petty jealousies, she 
thought how trivial they were. It was only 
material things they had to fear — these story 
women. 

H IS Aunt Matt said one day: 

“Seems to me you’re getting a sort of 
peaked look. You don’t want to humor 
Harley too much. 

“Men-folks get too much humoring as a 
rule. It ain’t good for ’em. 

“Now Stell — she never did nothing. She let 

ever’thing be done. It would b ’en better -” 

She broke off. 

Aunt Matt was always saying things like 
that and breaking off. And the new wife, 
laboring happily over every room, had time, 
too, for that secret chamber that her own 
hands had built up out of vague materials: 
what Miss Cone had said, and what Aunt 
Matt had said—and most of all what Harley 
never said. And young and pretty as she 
could not help feeling, there was yet a younger 
and prettier face in her consciousness. 

Aunt Matt had confided more than once, 
just within her hearing: 

“Her and Harley’s made for each other.” 
But then had followed a whispered colloquy 
in which she could just distinguish the name, 
“Stell.” 

gHE could not realize all her husband’s 
devotion to her because of these dis¬ 
tractions — the secret chamber, and Stell’s 
lovely ghost. She found to her terror that it 
was making her waspish — the outcropping of 
the old teacherisii carping. 

When wifely jealousy drove her to this 
extreme, she fell back upon the comfortable 
maternal expression of her love. He was al¬ 
ways the same — tender, considerate, matter- 
of-fact. 

Of course, she could have said, “Tell me 
about your first marriage,” and so forced the 
lock. He had never said to her, “Was there 
some one before me?” He had a matter-of- 
fact fashion of ignoring what had been before. 

In the face of such matter-of-factness what 
were a ghost, however lovely, and a haunted 
chamber^ of the mind? But there were the 
ghost and the chamber. Sometimes in her 
youngest, prettiest moods she would sud¬ 
denly remember and say, “How silly of me!” 
But there they were, nevertheless. 

y^UNT MATT said one day significantly: 

“You act to me sort o’ notional. New 
you don’t want to give way to anything like 
that; ’twouldn’t be good for you.” 

Suddenly she had the strangest feeling — a 
feeling as if she must confess. Once at a 
revival meeting she had felt the same way — 
shamed, and yet constrained to go forward to 
the altar-rail. Now the altar-rail was only 
Aunt Matt’s gaunt knees. She knelt there, 
sobbing: 

“I’m jealous.” 

A gasp, and Aunt Matt repeated in a sort 
of consternation: 

“Jealous! For the land’s sake! Who of 
— Harley ?” 

She whimpered, scarcely above her breath, 
“Stell - ” 

Aunt Matt said, “Stell!” in a whisper. 
Then she said again: 

“Stell — but you said — you knew—about 
Stell!” 

There was tragic significance in the words, 
in the very pauses. 

“1 didn't know—there was anything — to 
know - ” 

gTELL’S face swam before her — the lovely 
face of the card. It was as if Stell her¬ 
self had somehow been summoned, and was 
pleading, pleading for such a little thing— 
only to be forgotten. 

Aunt Matt hesitated, avid to tell, fearful to 
disclose. 

She heard her own voice breaking the still¬ 
ness, strangely decisive. 

“Not now — not now — I don’t want to know. 

I don’t think I ever want to know.” 

“Well, mebbe it’s just as well; don’t do no 
good to rake up old scandals. But I guess you 
can stand to know about Harley. 

“He took her back, and ’tended her, and 
stayed by her to the end. Poor pretty thing, 
she wa’n’t but a child. 

“I guess you don’t know Harley yet— 
tender as a woman. And strong — seems like 
it was her very weakness called out his ten¬ 
derness and strength. 

“ ’Twa’n’t her looks; they was all gone — by 
then. Harley’s powerful fond of you, Helen; 
and you know yourself it ain’t your looks. 

“Jealous — you — of poor Stell — with all you 
got — and all she lost! Some women has got to 
share their husband’s heart with something 
more than just a kind of pitiful memory. 

“ ’Tain’t every woman when she finds her 
husband out, finds him better! And there’s 
one consolation in being plain like you and me — 
a man must love us powerful for ourselves.” 

Aunt Matt’s homely words were as if they 
were invested with a charm — the infallible 
charm of truth. There was no secret cham¬ 
ber ; no ghost of old love. Only a very presen t, 
enduring, undivided confidence which is tlio 
heart of love. 

“After all, it’s livin’ happiness that counts!” 
stated Aunt Matt as a clincher. 


That Summer tan! Yes, of course, the skin needs sun and air— 
but the August sun burns deep. Send a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, asking for leaflets, “How to Keep Cool and Attractive in 
Summer,” and “The Care of the Complexion.” Address Celia 
Caroline Cole, in care of The Delineator Service Department, 
Butterick Building, New York City. 
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SUNSHINE HOUSE 

NUMBER ONE 

BY MARY FANTON ROBERTS 


S UNSHINE is the most important asset 
of the really satisfactory home. The 
average, intelligent, practical, capable 
woman wants her house not only sanitary 
and comfortable, but just as bright and cheer¬ 
ful as her means will allow. 

Of course, wealth will give her beauty and 
comfort easily; but a much more important 
fact is that lack of wealth will not rob her of 
these two essentials to pleasant lhing. All 
that is necessary to the beauty of the home is 
color—more and more color; color as we have 
never dreamed it could be used and enjoyed; 
color outside the house and inside the house, on 
the porch and in the garden! 

What was color ever planned for in the 
world-scheme of creation except to beautify 
life, to make our homes more cheerful and more 
beautiful and more healthful, too? Color 
affects the nerves as definitely as music and 
perfume do. 

UORTTNATELY for the modern house¬ 
keeper, brilliant colors are no more expen¬ 
sive than neutral ones, and gay colors make the 
optimist, just as dingy ones sadden the spirit. 
I wish we women in America could rid our 


country. Scraps of broken brick may be 
crushed for this purpose, or, on occasion, 
brick-dust can be procured from almost any 
brick-yard. 

YWITH the progress we are making in per¬ 
fecting our American dyes, you can get 
the most resplendent colors in cheap cotton 
material as well as in expensive fabrics. You 
can curtain your windows with brilliant chiffon 
at so many dollars a yard, or in lovely bright 
gauze at ten cents a yard. 

Let us, above all things, begin to think of color 
at once; let us enjoy it, gather it into our 
houses, into our gardens, into our clothes, for 
that matter. Let us decide what colors we like 
best and let them pervade our whole lives. 
Plan to have a “Sunshine House.” It will pay 
you a thousandfold. And, quite unexpectedly, 
you may find that you have set a new fashion. 

Every month we will present a different 
house, always shown in the gay colors of this 
modern fashion. And each month we will 
present a different room in the house, giving 
its wall treatment, furniture and fittings. 

Of course, these designs, both for houses 
and interiors, can be modified or simplified 




Floor plans of the Sunshine House pictured in color on page 17 


minds of the fallacy that only pale tints are 
“refined.” What could be more absurd? 
We throw away (lowers when they fade, we 
want our lawns bright green, we love a sapphire 
sky and an emerald sea, and roses in the 
children’s cheeks; but we look at color ap¬ 
prehensively when we build our homes and 
furnish them. 

Why in the world should we not cover our 
homes with a slate roof the color of green moss 
in Springtime, and why should not the house 
under the roof be the color of a beautiful piece 
of granite, and the pathway that leads from 
the gate to the door, of orange tile or blue or 
rose color? 

And why should not our flower-beds be 
filled with riotous red and yellow and orange 
and blue and quantities of white to set them off? 

Indoors, why not have, everywhere, color 
that brings a sense of sunlight into the room? 
It is possible to furnish a room so it will always 
give you the impression of sunlight streaming in. 

You can do it by using the right colors in 
your curtains and portieres, by having brilliant 
cushions in dark corners, glowing pottery on 
the mantel and on tables, and, most delightful 
of all, by painted furniture. The most time¬ 
worn pieces of furniture can be made interest¬ 
ing, harmonious and cheerful if painted 
interestingly. 

TVTOST of us mistakenly banish orange and 
yellow from our rooms, ignore the won¬ 
derful shade of blue which blooms in the 
Delphinium flowers in our garden, and do not 
realize that emerald green if used appropriately 
can transform the saddest-toned room in the 
world. 

The simplest spot can be made cheerful 
and picturesque through the use of black 
woodwork carrying bands of varied color like 
the old Ruasian peasant embroideries. If 
you can not find just the designs for the peas¬ 
ant color scheme, a half-inch band of turquoise 
blue or orange applied to black woodwork or 
black furniture, throughout a room, will give 
an air of cheerfulness and distinction. 

Does the golden pathway leading to the 
house as pictured on page 17, seem to hint too 
broadly of ways celestial to belong to our 
mundane sphere? Rest assured that it is, 
after all, of the earth earthy. A walk of 
reddish - gold tint, contrasting beautifully 
with the green of the adjoining green turf, 
is produced by means of brick-dust. 

This is commonly done on English estates, 
and has been tried with success in our own 


but we earnestly hope that the full freshness 
and beauty of this new use of color will find 
an answering note in the minds of our readers. 

THE floor-plans of the house shown this 
month have been very carefully studied so 
that the interior arrangement may be as prac¬ 
tical, as beautiful, as comfortable as possible. 
Every foot of space has been thought out for 
economy and to help solve the problem of 
housework. 

All inquiries concerning this house will be 
cheerfully answered. 

If you want to know more about the use of 
brilliant color in your home, the color that 
will wear best, that will best suit certain rooms 
and the temperaments of certain people, 
if you want advice about materials and prices, 
let me help you. Write to me, addressing 
your letter to Mary Fanton Roberts, Interior 
Decoration Editor, The Delineator Service 
Department, Butterick Building, New York 
City. Enclose a stamped, self-addressed en¬ 
velope for return postage. 

THOSE CURTAINS 

Y^URTAINS, wrongly chosen or wrongly 
hung, may shut out the glorious sunshine 
from even a brilliantly decorated Sunshine 
House. Floods of sunlight, pouring through 
the windows, are needed to brighten the gay 
modern house you select when you choose to 
have a Sunshine House. The rays of light 
should not be forced to fight their way through 
heavy hangings. 

The art of choosing your curtains and hang¬ 
ing them rightly is one that needs careful 
study. 

The Interior-Decoration Editor of The 
Delineator has prepared a general state¬ 
ment on the subject of curtains. This she will 
send you gladly, if, when you write to her, re¬ 
questing her help, you enclose a three-cent 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply. 

And if you have any special curtain query, 
refer that to her. In such case be sure to tell 
her in which direction your windows face, 
something of the decoration of the rooms in 
which the windows are to be recurtained, how 
much money you can spend—in fact, any de¬ 
tails which will help her to give you just the aid 
you need. 

Address your letter, asking for curtain help, 
to the Interior-Decoration Editor, The De¬ 
lineator Service Department, Butterick 
Building, New York City. Be sure not to for¬ 
get the stamped, self-addressed envelope. 



AT THE COUNTER 
IS CENTS A COPY 


BUTTERICK. TRANSFERS 

. lot: tiniroulorc, Ur.u'dinc/ \&tc 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 

NEW YORK PARIS LONDON TORONTO 


Good News, Needlewomen! 

War work has made your fingers nimble, you can crochet 
and knit almost as well with your eyes shut as with them 
open. But the war is over and you have done your duty. 
You no longer need feel that you are shirking when you 
sew, embroider, crochet or knit for yourself and the children 
or make things for the house. You have become more 
proficient than ever in the ways of the needle. 

The sixty-four pages of the new 


Butterick Transfers 

for Embroidery, Braiding, Etc. 

for Summer 


present countless designs that you never would have dreamed of trying 
before the war work made you so quick and clever at picking up 
new work. 

Think of seventy-two designs for crochet, filet crochet, knitting 
and tatting, with definite, explicit directions how to make smart, new 
garments for yourself and children. Every article illustrated in this 
book is accompanied by definite directions how to make it. 

For instance, there is the new filet sweater, the new Japanese 
sweater, the panel sweater, the vest sweater, the tuxedo sweater, the 
knitted sweater with the filet-crochet band at the bottom; six sweaters 
are shown with full directions how to make them in plain knitting, 
plain or fancy crocheting. 

Those who do not know how to crochet should study the beginners’ 
lesson in the new Summer book. There is also a lesson in filet crochet. 

Have you seen the new cross-stitching in color on the filet lace 
that edges the new luncheon-cloth? There is a charming design 
of this description and a beautiful new two-yards-square luncheon- 
cloth decorated with filet lace and cut-work motifs. 

An article about Summer curtains, another on making a desk-set 
of the long pine-needles and raffia, will interest the new housekeeper 
or the mother who has children to instruct in hand-craft work. 

Nowhere can you obtain so much information about needlework 
as you can in the sixty-four pages of Butterick Transfers. 


T) o not 

Butterick 
Transfers 
f(or Em¬ 
broidery 
Braiding, 
etc., to-day 
at any 
Butterick 
Pattern De¬ 
partment. 





Back cover of Butterick Transfers 
for Embroidery, Braiding, etc. 


The price 
of this val¬ 
uable book 
is 25 cents 
a copy with 
which there 
is a certifi¬ 
cate good 
for 15 cents 
in the pur- 
chaseofany 
Butterick 
Pattern. 
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Continued from page 9 


“GENTLEMEN, UNAFRAID” 


Now they were on the eve of the St. Mihiel 
drive. They were to go over in the first wave. 

I spent that last day with them in a deep gorge 
some two miles from the German lines, mak¬ 
ing cocoa, while two Y. M. O. A. men dispensed 
what, other supplies we had left and wrote 
money-orders that the ho .vs wished sent home. 

Picture green, wooded hills, a road sweeping 
between them, and to the left of the road a 
patch of ground occupied by the soldiers. Pic¬ 
ture the rain coming down and the soldiers in 
that narrow spot, waiting, waiting, muscles 
tense, faces serene. Not one of them nursed 
any illusions as to what was before him. Yet 
they were gentlemen, unafraid! 

AY'TITLE I was boiling water in the little 
camouflaged hut that was the kitchen 
four lads serenaded me. Nothing patriotic did 
they sing, and nothing oversentimental; just 
gay and sweet and tender things — “I Want, a 
Girl Just, Like the Girl That Married Dear Old 
Dad,” “You Remind Me of a Girl That Used 
to Go to School with Me,” “My Little Girl,” 
"Mother Machree,” “The Long, Long Trail.” 

I was not listening just for myself; those sol¬ 
diers on this most vital day of their lives were 
singing to their mothers and wives and sweet¬ 
hearts. 

And the soldiers who listened! What thor¬ 
oughbreds they were! No face betrayed what 
must have been going on in many and many a 
heart. Even when they gave me letters to be 
posted in case they died they did it without 
show of emotion. When, in the afternoon, 
the Germans threw over shells, killing and 
wounding some of us, the only comment was; 

“We’ll make Jerry pay for that.” 

npOWARD twilight they rolled up their 
packs for the march upon the enemy. 
Here and there a boy stood alone, leaning 
against a tree or the side of the barracks, a 
far-away look in his eyes. One blue-eyed boy 
•— in the clean young lines of his face 1 read all 
the wonder and acceptance and longing that 
the you t !i of the world must have felt about the 
war. There be stood, vital, beautiful, at the 
threshold of the years, but to him was denied 
the confidence, the certainty of safety and of 
happiness, and the right of youth. 

I spoke to every group, saying not good-by, 
but good night, promising to make cocoa for 
them in two weeks when they would be in rest 
camp. And they talked lightly of the ease 
with which they were going to chase the Ger¬ 
mans back; then they formed ranks and 
marched away up the sodden road. 

lly midnight they would be standing in the 
muddy trenches; at one the stupendous bar¬ 
rage would go over their heads; at five they 
would clamber out of their clammy ditches 
and walk to meet death or maiming or safety — 
march with their heads up. Ah, there is no 
better phrase to express the spirit of these 
men than—Gentlemen, Unafraid! 

A DAY and a half later I was in a little vil¬ 
lage so close to the German lines that 
with my field-glasses I could see the gray-clad 
enemy sliding for safety, as they walked 
against the walls of their houses, even as we 
did in our little village. 

I should be afraid to state how often we were 
shelled, but some unprejudiced people from 
another division have stated that no town in 
the St. Mihiel drive had such punishment as 
that little town. There were only three dug- 
outs, and one of them held a foot of water. 
Every shelling took its toll of dead and 
wounded. It was the hottest fire any of these 
soldiers had endured, and I never saw one of 
them showing fear or neglecting his duty. 

I have stood with them and watched the 
German shells falling on a bare hillside a quar¬ 
ter of a mile away upon which our men were 
digging themselves in; and the watchers knew 
that at nightfall they must march to a posi¬ 
tion equally exposed. Yet no face changed, 
though some one remarked; 

“1 hope we’ll not be as much out of luck as 
they are.” 

C ) NCE when a bombardment started I was in 
a flimsily roofed barn of no more avail in 
stopping a shell than so much tissue-paper. Al¬ 
most in the center of the barn was a rolling 
kitchen, about which stood the mess sergeant, 
the cook and a couple of K. P.’s. They were 
just about to begin preparations for the second 
of the two daily meals. 

"Beat it,” cried the mess sergeant to me 
anxiously. “A shell lighted out in front of the 
place at this same time yesterday. I bet the 
Germans have seen the smoke from this 
kitchen and are after us.” 

But none of that four “beat it,” though they 
might reasonably have delayed the meal. 

“Our company’s going to the trenches this 
evening,” said the mess sergeant. “We don’t 
know what they’11 meet out there, or when 
they’ll be back, so we figure on giving them a 
good meal before they start. If Jerry missed 
us yesterday, maybe he will to-day.” 


WHEN the shells crashed down and some of 
v us happened to be together in some build¬ 
ing or in one of the dugouts, it never failed 
that the soldiers signaled their coolness by a 
succession of humorous remarks: 

“Oh, why can’t they pick on some other vil¬ 
lage besides this?” some one would inquire. 

“Lordy, I wish I was in the trenches — so 
safe compared to this.” 

“Maybe some of these shells are digging fox¬ 
holes for us to use to-night.” 

“Bill, go get my pack, will you?” 

“What’s the matter with your going your¬ 
self; you ain’t handicapped, are you?” 

“No, but I’m satisfied right here.” 

“I wouldn’t take a million dollars for the 
war experience I have had already, and I 
wouldn’t give a nickel for another if the coun¬ 
try didn’t need me.” 

“Say, shell, if you’ve got my name on, will 
you just lose the address anyhow?” 

“Gee, I feel like a saloon that’s just had its 
license revoked.” 

“Say, I’ll never get nearer home than I was 


last night. I dreamed I was sitting on the 
back porch reading the paper." 

“I wish my wife had her husband at home 
with her this minute.” 

"My wife used to tell me I must be tired of 
living with her because I wouldn’t work in our 
town. If I ever get back, she’ll never get rid 
of me.” 

“My mother and all she does will be good 
enough for me. Just let her set a dish before 
me, and I’ll never again say, ‘Mother, I guess 
I won’t take any of that.’ She can lead me 
anywhere.” 

THERE were always remarks like these last 
few about the people dearest to them. 
While the shells were searching for us, the 
deepest thoughts of many of the soldiers were 
not where we stood at all, but at home. Once 
t he boy I sat next to took out his pocket-book 
and transferred his mother’s photograph to the 
place of honor on the front, slipping his sweet¬ 
heart’s inside. 

“I never stopped before to think which of 
them came first,” he said, “but I guess it’s 
mother. A fellow never can tell when his girl 
will throw him down for some slacker, and I 
figure a fellow’s mother gave up more than his 
girl when she let him go. Anyhow, if he should 
get his, why his girl could find another fellow, 
but his mother couldn’t find another son.” 

o NCE a soldier showed me what was in his 
heart by whispering: 

“It’s my birthday to-day. I’m seventeen.” 
How I longed to magic him away from that 
shell-torn town and put him back to school! 
As I searched in my bag for my little lucky 
ivory elephant to give him for a present, he 
said: 

“Lots of fellows of my age ran away to en¬ 
list. The mothers of the other fellows got 
them out of it. Only my mother didn’t. We 
talked it all over and she felt bad, but she said 
if I’d keep straight and study if I got a chance, 
and go to school when 1 got home, she’d let me 
stay in.” 

He looked so proud of her as he said it! 

A WHIZZ-BANG hit a neighboring roof, 
and I thought of that mother keeping his 
birthday by herself, and remembering him as 
he was as a baby. Some of the soldiers must 
have been thinking of her too, for they sup¬ 
pressed a boy who said in a falsetto voice: 

“The discipline may do you good, my dear 
child.” 

It had all sorts of variations — the home 
theme. I remember the comment of a dark, 
humorous-faced boy who used to be a barber in 
civil life. 

“Ro-mance! Adventure!” he said, cocking 
his ear toward the street where the shells were 
advancing nearer and nearer our place of un¬ 
certain shelter. “A barber don’t get no ro¬ 
mance in his life. A couple of years ago when¬ 
ever I got the chance I’d go to the movies 
where they were showing pictures of soldiers 
in action. I’d see soldiers on training or march¬ 
ing down the streets of Paris, or streets in 
French villages, and I’d think, ‘Oh, gee, if I 
was only there!’ So when our country got 
good and into it I enlisted. 

“Now I don’t need no movies, but I just 
shut my eyes and see the old shop with the 
red-plush chairs and the boss nodding to me 
that the old guy I’m working on will stand for 
a massage as well as a shampoo, and, ‘Gee,’ I 
says to myself, ‘oh, gee, if I was only there!’ ” 

QNCE when we were being shelled a college 
boy said to me: 

“1 get sick at myself when I think of the way 
I used to treat home; place to sleep and get 
breakfast in during vacations — that was all. 
I’d sleep late and holler down to them to put 
my breakfast on long after everything had 
been cleared off, and I’d allow my mother to 
sit with me while I read the paper, and I’d say, 
‘Huh?’ if she asked me a question. Then I’d 
lope off and have lunch and dinner and turn 
up at home when I felt like sleeping.” 

“Mo, too,” said a machinist. “I’d come 
home and bolt my supper and if my mother 
would say, ‘Why, you aren’t going out to¬ 
night, Ernie, are you?’ I’d say, ‘Why, yes, 
ma; there’s some fellows I’ve got to see.” And 
I’d be off down to the corner to get into a game. 

“Well, say now, if I get home I don’t want 
anything better than to sit quiet in the Morris 
chair ma bought for me Christmas and which 
1 ain’t helped to wear out any. I’d put my 
feet up on another chair and smoke the pipe I 
got off from that Heinie 1 took prisoner, and 
I’d answer any old question about the war 
ma would ask, no matter how silly it was. 
Any one that wants to get into a game with 
me has got to come up to our house to pull it.” 

A CCOMPANYING the love of our soldiers 
1 for their own women at home was a sense 
of chivalry toward all American women, an 
idealization of them. Time and again I have 
heard them bragging to Frenchmen — and oc¬ 
casionally to Germans: 

"You wouldn’t catch an American woman 
doing this or that.” 

“Our American women believe thus and so.” 
It would have been a grievous shock to one 
of these lads if he had seen an American girl 
smoking a cigaret, or being too familiar in her 
conduct toward some man. 

I am afraid all of us women, moreover, have 
been spoiled by the devotion the soldiers 
showed us. They were always on the qui vive 
to run errands for us, to hew wood and carry 
water. 

Not that their chivalry did not extend be¬ 
yond us. They were kind to the French¬ 
women, particularly the aged. Often and 
often 1 have seen boys taking burdens from 
the backs of old French women, or building 
fires for them, or giving them American dain¬ 
ties. 

As to children, in those towns far enough be¬ 
hind the lines to harbor civilians, wherever 
two or three American soldiers wore gathered 
together, there was sure to be a group of 
I Cone luded on page 6 0 


If You Brush Teeth 

Brush Them Well 

All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 



Don’t Leave the Film 


Millions of people who brush teeth daily 
leave a tooth-destroying film. They find 
in time that teeth discolor and decay. 
Tartar forms on them, perhaps pyorrhea 
starts. And they wonder why. 

The reason lies in a film — a slimy, cling¬ 
ing film. You can feel it with your 
tongue. It gets into crevices, hardens and 
stays. There the tooth brush can’t remove 
it, and the ordinary dentifrice cannot dis¬ 
solve it. 

That film is what discolors — not the 
teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

Dentists call it “bacterial plaque,” be¬ 
cause millions of germs breed in it. They, 


with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Thus most looth troubles are now traced 
to that film. 

Dental science has for years sought a 
way to end that film. The tooth brush 
had proved inadequate. Tooth troubles 
constantly increased. And the reason 
clearly lay in that film. 

A new discovery has now solved this 
greatest of tooth problems. That film can 
now be efficiently combated. Able authori¬ 
ties have proved the facts by scientific 
tests. Leading dentists all over America 
are now urging its adoption. 

Now this method is embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. And to let 
all people prove it quickly we are offering 
a free ten-day test. 


See the Difference 


Ask us for this trial tube, then see for 
yourself the difference between old methods 
and the new. It will be a revelation. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The film is albumi¬ 
nous matter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to day by day 
combat it. 

Pepsin alone is inert. It must be acti¬ 
vated, and the usual method is an acid 
harmful to the teeth. So pepsin long 
seemed barred. But now a harmless 
activating method has been found. Five 
governments have already granted patents. 
It is that method, used in Pepsodent, which 


Dentists and scientists are now using 
Pepsodent—many thousands of them. At 
least a million careful people have adopted 
it already. It is time that you knew what 
it means to you and what it means to 
yours. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Use it like any tooth paste. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the slimy film. See how the 
teeth whiten as the fixed film disappears. 

Watch the results for ten days. Read 
the reasons in the book we send. Then 
decide for yourself about this new way of 
teeth cleaning. 


opens up this new teeth cleaning era. 

Cut out the coupon now. 
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Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO., 

The New-Day Dentifrice 

Dept. 528, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail Ten-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 

A scientific tooth paste based on activated 


pepsin. An efficient film combatant, now 

Name. 

endorsed by dentists everywhere and 


sold by druggists in large tubes. 

Address. 
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Personal Daintiness 

0 

is as possible in warm weather as at any other season 
for the woman who uses 

Amolin 

The personal deodorant powder 
It keeps her fresh and sweet at all times — positively de¬ 
stroys odors from perspiration and all other causes. Amolin 
is antiseptic, soothing, and healing. Heals and prevents chaf¬ 
ing. Write for a free sample. 

THE AMOLIN COMPANY, Lodi, N. J. 

25c a can at all drug and department stores. 
Also comes in larger tins. 



Hair Pins 
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Keep the Hair in Place 

b Different Sizes-Wand 104 Packages Everywhere 
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Lloyd George’s 
Right Hand 

Miss Stevenson, the wonderfully efficient private 
secretary to Great Britain’s Prime Minister, a position 
few men could hold, gives inside glimpses of the 
man in the midst of the world-shaking drama in 
which he has played a leading part. Read this 
article about a remarkable woman by the one 
and only woman honorary major in our army— 

Major Maude Radford Warren, U.S.A., 
in the August issue of The Delineator , 

Samuel Merwin’s 
New Serial 

“Hills of Han” 

begins in the August DELINEATOR. “Hills of 
Han,” by the author of “Temperamental Henry,” 
“Henry Grows Up” and “The Charmed Life of Miss 
Austin,” is a fascinating story of an American girl, 
daughter of missionaries, who, after living with 
relatives for six years in a suburb of New York, is 
returning to her father in China. 

The story opens on board a Pacific liner. She is 
much attracted by a silent, gauche sort of man named 
Jonathan Brachey, a journalist. He pays no attention 
to Betty until he hears her converse in Chinese with 
an educated Chinaman whom he wishes to interview. 
Betty acts as interpreter and before they know it 
they are meeting romantically on deck at night. 

Mr. Merwin’s own adventures in China during the rebellion 
of 1912 furnish wonderful material for this thrilling story 
of love and adventure. 

This is only one of the many fiction features, for there are 
stories by Alice Hegan Rice, Mary Hastings Bradley, 
Dorothy Culver Mills and others in 

The Great August 
Fidtion Number of 

THE DELINEATOR 

A Whole Year for $2 

The Price in Canada is $2. SO 

Order Your Copy in Advance 
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“GENTLEMEN, UNAFRAID” 


confident children. One of the commonest and 
tenderest pictures I carry with me is that of a 
typical American soldier walking down the 
center of the street, a French child in each 
hand and perhaps another perched on his 
shoulders. 

PERSONALLY I met the service and chiv¬ 
alry of our soldiers under conditions when 
it would not have been strange if thoughts of 
self had come first and chivalry second. My 
first experience of it was on a day when there 
were fifty casualties in that little village. 

When the first shell fell, I was in the street 
edging along close to the walls of the houses. 
There came the sudden brief notice of a “whizz- 
bang.” Then a group of soldiers and I rushed 
into the nearest open door. 

“Put the lady in the corner!” cried two or 
three, the corner being considered the safest 
place, and, to the incoming soldiers. “Look 
out, fellows; remember there is an American 
woman present.” 

This, so that no path or coarse word would 
offend an American woman’s ears. 

JgRAVE, chivalrous gentlemen, I never saw 
them in their bravest moments, in the 
moments when they advanced tmder machine- 
gun fire through woods and across fields. But 
I have bent over their broken bodies within 
an hour of the wounding, and I have had the 
scenes of attack so often described to me that 
I feel as if I could see them. I can picture our 
men advancing in loose checkerboard forma¬ 
tion, each soldier several feet from the man on 
either side of him. I can see the green borders 
or fringe of the trees that shelter the shallow 
trenches where the German machine gunners 
sit, turning their guns to the right and left, 
sweeping back and forth, spewing out a mur¬ 
derous spray of bullets. 

I can hear the rat-a-lat-tal of the guns, and I 
see the steady figures in khaki advancing with 
no quickening of pace, going on in straight 
paths. I see the first figures fall and I know 
that then a wild flame of rage shoots through 
every advancing comrade. 

If there was tremor or uncertainty, it is 
swallowed up in that red anger. To get on! 
To got on! 

To tear up the sources of those leaden foun¬ 
tains! To win another mile of ground—for 
home! 

A® I HAVE leaned over their blood-stained 
stretchers it is rare indeed that I have 
heard a cry of pain. Never, never have I 
heard a complaint. 

Usually I have seen twisted smiles, forbid¬ 
ding even wincing. 

“Are you in much pain, laddie?” I would 
ask. 

“Oh, nothing to call out the guard about!” 

Or, “How could I feel pain when there is an 
honest-to-God American woman to feed me 
cocoa?” 

Or, “A little, but then I’ve got nine 
wounds. Don’t you let any of them doctors 
make you think I’m going to croak, though. 
I’m not. I’ve got the nicest wife in the Middle 
West to go back to, and I’m not going back in 
a wooden box.” 

For one boy, I remember, I was lighting a 
cigaret. An uncertain look in his face made 
me ask: 

“Would you rather have one rolled? Would 
you like to have me roll it for you?” 

“I guess I’ll have to trouble you that far, 
sister,” he said with a whimiscal look at the 
red-clothed stump that had once been a hand. 
“I haven’t learned to roll them with one hand 
yet.” 

[ HAVE been with these men in aid sta¬ 
tions, in field hospitals, in evacuation hos¬ 
pitals, and always there is the same bravery 
and patience and humor, chivalry, and sense 
of home. These qualities seemed to mark the 
soldier’s standard of what his personal attitude 
to his fate should be. 

Mingled with this was a consideration of 
friends for one another—another word, per¬ 
haps, for chivalry. For over there has been a 
comradeship closer than you at home can quite 
realize. 

Men lived and moved and had their being 
in an intimacy closer than that of parent and 


child, of husband and wife. Their interests 
were absolutely the same, and in those dull lit¬ 
tle towns in France they had no resources but 
each other. 

AT FIRST, when I was with the boys in the 
quiet sector in Alsace, I used to t hink they 
found in one another or put there the attri¬ 
butes and qualities of home. There was that, 
but later on there was more than that. 

I remember once asking a buck private 
about this, and he said: 

“Well, my buddie and I were talking about 
what a fellow gets among his friends over here 
and we sort of doped this out: 

“He’s got a good aunt that raised him and a 
grandfather, and I’ve got a father and mother 
that can’t be beaten. Well, we sized it up that 
what you expect of your home folks is to stick 
by you and give you a square deal and never 
slip from under you if you need them. 

“Well, you expect all that of them, but you 
don’t expect it of folks outside. But over 
here, so we doped it out, we do kind of expect 
the other fellows in the squad and the platoon 
to sort of be as square as your own folks 
are.” 

AND bow friends do stand by each other! 

Time after time when I have been serving 
cocoa at the front a boy has said: 

“Say, will you put another cup in my can¬ 
teen for my buddie? He’s on guard, and he’ll 
be out of luck if I don’t take it to him.” 

Several times I have been privileged to see, 
an hour or so after a severe attack, the reunion 
of friends who had each feared that the other 
was dead. They scarcely ever spoke; they 
moved toward each other, like Ulysses and 
Penelope, without words. But their long 
hand-grips were eloquent. 

And the tenderness of wounded friends for 
each other! Often I have heard a wounded 
man say: 

“Look after that fellow first, doctor. He’s 
worse off than I am.” 

QNE of the pictures I can not forget was 
burned into my memory during the Ar- 
gonne drive. Wounded men lay out in the 
Jolny woods. They could not be reached with 
motor ambulances or mule ambulances. Tliey 
had to be carried out on litters. 

Into a receiving-room at Beauclair were 
brought a lieutenant and his sergeant, who had 
been lying out in the rain for more hours than 
I like to state. The litter-bearers who had 
found them had lost their way in the woods; 
the two were in a pitiable condition, each with 
three wounds. 

I saw the sergeant wince as the doctor cut 
away his wet bandages, and the lieutenant 
reached out a feeble hand to comfort him. 
Then the two turned their faces to each other 
with weak smiles of ineffable understanding, 
the loving testimony of men who had been to¬ 
gether through the bitterest hours of their 
lives. 

gHARING; understanding; that’s it. These 
, comrades, officers and privates alike, are 
bound together by experiences that not one 
person in a hundred thousand has the pene¬ 
trative imagination to realize unless he also has 
taken part in them. 

This concentrated, vital experience it is that 
gives them the tenderness for each other; that 
makes a private carry his comrade’s pack for 
miles; that makes an officer bind up the 
wounded feet of his men; that made Walter 
Eich go out into “no man’s land” after his pla¬ 
toon leader. 

They fought for home, and they love home 
more for that; but the men they fought beside! 
Ah, there is a blending that transcends even the 
blood tie. 

'Y'HIS present Fourth of July will be the 
most significant our generation has known. 
Every city and village the wide continent over 
will testify its loyalty to these United States. 

Patriotism will be defined—the new patriot¬ 
ism of the present and of the future. 

And in the ranks which we shall so proudly 
watch will march those who for all time will 
be to us the truest definition of patriotism— 
the soldiers who fought for us overseas—the 
Gentlemen Unafraid! 
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CUPBOARD LOVE 


BACK IN THE OLDEN, GOLDEN DAYS, 

WHEN LIFE WENT BY PLEASANT 
WAYS, 

MY SINGLE TALENT WELL I LEARNED, 

AND FOR ITS USING GREATLY YEARNED. 

DON’T THINK, I BOASTED “TEMPER¬ 
AMENT ; ” 

TO BE A COOK—THAT WAS MY BENT. 

SO AT COQUETTISH SEVENTEEN 

LRULED A VERY KITCHEN QUEEN, 

AND ’SPITE RED HAIR AND TILTED 
NOSE 

HAD PRETTY NEAR A SHOAL OF BEAUX, 

A LIVELY LOT OF MERRY SINNERS, 

WHO BORE MY LOOKS —AND ATE MY 
DINNERS. 

TO CHOOSE AMONGST THEM WAS THE 
BOTHER: 

I LOVED ONE TILL I HEARD ANOTHER. 

THEN SUDDENLY I SAW A LIGHT: 

DA N CUPID HAS AN APPETITE! 

HEARTS MAY NOT RECKON RIME NOR 
REASON, 

BUT PALATES FEEL THE PULL OF 
SEASON. 


STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE WAS A LURE, 

PLUM CAKE A PHILTER SWIFT AND SURE : 

TO PEPPERED ROAST MEAT SOME INCLINED, 

BUT PIE MOST FILLED THE MANLY MIND. 

UNLESS IT VISIONED LOVE’S YOUNG 
DREAM 

AS SPELLED IN TERMS OF CHOCOLATE 
CREAM. 

THEY CAME AND WENT, A QUICK PROCES¬ 
SION, 

BECAUSE WHEN ANY MADE CONFESSION 

AND SOUGHT TO BRING ME DOWN TO 
BOOK, 

I ASKED HIM, “SEEK YE WIFE OR COOK?" 

WHEN HIS CONFUSION ANSWERED YEA, 

I GAVE HIM BACK A LAUGHING NAY. 

AT FORTY, NEITHER FAT NOR FAIR, 

OF CUPBOARD LOVE I STILL KEEP 
WARE, 

BUT IF IN FLIGHT REDEEMING TIME 

SHALL DIM AND SMOOTH MY HOMELY 
PRIME, 

AND BRING A MATE OF PARTS AND BREED¬ 
ING, 

HE WILL REJOICE IN PROPER FEEDING. 

Martha McCulloch-Williams 
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CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 

BY HELENE GRANDET 


N O ATTEMPT to disguise familiar 
features in handwriting, by changing 
style and form, indulging in strange 
lettering, or even by assuming the style of 
another, can conceal from the expert the real 
personality behind the written word, be it a 
letter or a simple signature. 

An experience of my own, some five or six 
years ago, when I was working with several 
others in cleaning up wrong civic conditions 
in a near-by factory town, will illustrate in a 
very startling way the value of understand¬ 
ing the qualities and human side of hand¬ 
writing. 

I had been obliged to take under my per¬ 
sonal protection a young Canadian girl, who 
was the special object of annoyance from a 
man prominently connected with the indus¬ 
trial establishment which employed her. 

T HAD met Clare three years before while 
visiting some friends at their Summer 
home on the Saint Lawrence. Her two sis¬ 
ters were acting as cook and second maid in 
the home of my host, and little Clare, as she 
was called, found hours of employment in this 
house with her sisters, running errands, pick¬ 
ing vegetables in the garden or helping out on 
an unusually heavy day in the kitchen. 

Coming from Canada with several other 
girls seeking work and better wages, in the 
great factory city, she sought me out for advice 
in her trouble. I knew her persecutor well, in 
fact so well that we were on several occasions 
the week-end guests of a friend. 

A day or two after this trying interview 
with Clare, I was attending a civic committee¬ 
meeting in this factory town, and knowing its 
object, I was surprised to find the persecutor 
of Clare among the active participants. 

WE EXPECTED at this session to develop 
v some plan to safeguard the evening 
amusements of the young girls whose homes 
were not in the town, and to see that better 
housing was given them. In the course of 
the discussion I cited the story of Clare, 
feeling that perhaps the man who caused 
her annoyance might recognize himself, and 
be frightened into letting her alone. 

His cold, pale face betrayed no special 
emotion, but when as secretary pro tem. he 
wrote down one or two items of special im¬ 
portance, his hand trembled and he held his 
pen with the air of one who has been surprised 
unpleasantly. I took the written items with 
me for further study. 

A WEEK later I was working late into the 
night on an article for some special war 
work when a flicker of light across the side of 
my glasses made me turn to discover its cause. 
I saw directly under the crack of my veranda 
door a bit of brown paper. Picking it up, this 
is what I read: 

YOU ARE IN DANGER 
REMEMBER! 

A LMOST at the same moment my eye fell 
^ on some papers of the late civic-welfare 
meeting. Behold! The items written by the 
secretary pro tem. were on top. 

I looked at the secretary’s writing. Then 
my eyes traveled to the bit of brown paper 
which so short a time before I had found 
under the crack of my veranda door. Placing 
them side by side I crossed off the letters that 
were tmlike. The r’s were left, and were as 
alike as if one were the real icriling of a hand 
and the other a transference of the same. 

Then other resemblances appeared, and in 
spite of the fact that the items were in script 
and the brown-paper message in crude print, 
I felt they were from one source. I posted in 
the morning the following note to Clare’s 
persecutor with the bit of brown paper en¬ 
closed, sending it registered, receipt requested, 
to secure its safe delivery. 

Dear Sir: 

I am returning this bit of paper 
which you slipped under my door last 
evening very close to the midnight 
hour. No woman is in danger when 
her blackmailer is as evident as you 
are. Change your r’s as a further 
precaution in your cowardly work. 

Very truly yours, 

Helene Grandet. 

My shot was the truest one 1 ever fired in 
the interest of human welfare. He resigned 
within a month from his industrial position, 
and later on was interned as an enemy alien. 
I am wondering if he has altered his r’s! 


r()R several years Miss Grandet has been 
1 a careful student of graphology, in that 
time using her analysis and observations of 
the various characteristics of handwriting 
in reading the specimens of the writing of 
hundreds of people—her friends and her 
friends’ friends. She has had many inter¬ 
esting experiences and asserts that she reads 
from the handwriting traits and virtues and 
faults, and aptitude for certain lines of work. 

We can not substantiate Miss Grandet’s 
claim. We have no desire to do so. We 
publish this series of articles merely for the 
interest which our readers may find in Miss 
Grandet’s presentation of a study in which 
many persons find diversion. This is the 
second article of the series. 

If you wish to know what your handwriting 
indicates, send on unlined paper in your own 
handwriting and signed with your own name, 
an original thought or favorite quotation, in 
prose, of about twenty-five words. This 
should be accompanied by twenty-five cents 
and a stamped, self-addressed envelope. Ad¬ 
dress Helene Grandet, The Delineator Ser¬ 
vice Department, Butteriek Building, New 
York City. 




Do You Remember 

The Old Corn Doctor? 


Copyright B & B L919 


How Blue=jay Acts 

A is a thin, soft, protecting ring which 
stops the pain by relieving the pressure, 

B is the B & B wax centered on the 
corn to gently undermine it. 

C is rubber adhesive. It wraps around 
the toe and makes the plaster snug and 
comfortable. 


He stood on the street in the olden 
days and offered a “magic corn cure.” 

It was harsh and it caused soreness, 
but it did not end the corn. Nearly 
everybody had corns in those days. 

That same method, harsh and ineffi¬ 
cient, is offered you in countless forms 
today. 

Grandmother’s \\ ay 

Another method, older still, was to 
pare and pad a corn. That was grand¬ 
mother’s way. 

Folks did not know the danger, for 
they did not know of germs. 

But they knew its uselessness. The 
corns remained. Paring brought but brief 
relief. Pads made the foot unsightly. 

Ten-year-old corns by the millions 
existed in those days. 

Then Came Blue=jay 

Then scientific men in the Bauer & 
Black laboratories invented the Blue=jay 
plaster. It was based on research, on 
knowledge, on many a clinical test. 

People began to use it. They found 
that a jiffy applied it. They found it 
snug and comfortable. 

They found that the pain stopped in¬ 
stantly, and it never came back. They 
found that the corn completely disap¬ 
peared, and usually in 48 hours. Only 
one corn in ten needed a second appli¬ 
cation. 

These users told others, and now mil¬ 
lions use Blue=jay. They apply it as 
soon as a corn appears. Now at least 
one-half the people never suffer corns. 

You can, like them, keep free from 
corns forever in this easy, simple way. 
One test will prove this, and tonight. 
In these scientific days it is folly to have 


corns. 


Blue =j ay 

The Scientific Corn Ender 

Stops Pain Instantly — Ends Corns Completely 
25 Cents — At Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 

Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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New Fashion Washing j 

That Colors While It Cleanses • * \ 


It seems old fashioned now to simply wash 
your pretty summer things and worry because 
they get so dull and faded. 

You should color them while you cleanse 
them with Aladdin Dye Soap, the modern 
magic-maker, through which you command 
a rainbow of fascinating colors. 

Aladdin dyes while you are washing, with¬ 
out staining the hands or making them red 
or rough. 

Aladdin colors are so dainty you can see right 
through them—it’s a pure, transparent vege¬ 
table oil soap. 

Up-to-date women use Aladdin to keep their 
clothes fresh and charming, and for dyeing 
curtains and hangings, pillow tops, table 
covers, which make their homes smart and 
well furnished. They find it a blessing for 
children’s clothes which fade with ordinary 
washing. 

Aladdin colors last from four to six washings. Alad¬ 
din doesn’t waste or crumble, but is usable to the last 
thin wafer. 

•Flesh,. 

Pink, Old 

, -, ...„.Dark „„„„ 

, ' ... \ " , - . i- 

(Orchid), Gray, Orange, Tan- 
Bisque, Fcru-Khaki. Price everywhere 
10c per cake. 

If you cannot secure Aladdin at the 
store you patronize, send dealer’s name 
and 10c, stating color. 

Send for new booklet,‘‘Making Magic 
With Aladdin,” which explains the 
miracles which can be wrought with 
Aladdin Dye Soap. 

ALADDIN PRODUCTS CO. 

328 N. May St., Chicago 


Aladdin Soap comes in 15 fashionable colors- 
lmon-Pink, Peach-Pink 


. ... , _Blue 

(Copenhagen), Yellow, Green, Laven¬ 
der 


r 




Children Love the Taste of 

“ California Syrup of Figs” 

The Safe, Pleasant Laxative 

All druggists sell the genuine “California 
Syrup of Figs and Elixir of Senna.” Full direc¬ 
tions as a laxative for children of all ages are 
plainly printed on the bottle label. Look for 
the name “California” and accept no other 
“Fig Syrup” except that made by the originators. 

The California Fig Syrup Co. 
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HEROES 


He didn’t give her an umbrella this time; he 
gave her a five-pound note. 

Lorenzo came back after a few months, still 
magnificently, if a little less magnificently than 
usual. 

Lorenzo had .sunk from “drama” to “melo¬ 
drama,” and he was not quite sure what lay 
beneath melodrama. 

Fortunately the European war intervened 
and with its urgency blocked the retreating 
glories of Lorenzo. 

Jim appeared suddenly from nowhere, with 
his wife and three children, but Lavinia saw 
at a glance that Jim’s wife wouldn’t be a men¬ 
ace to the furniture. Julia wouldn’t bother 
about furniture; she bothered only about Jim. 
She was charming to Lavinia. She kept look¬ 
ing at her with gentle, unsearching eyes — not 
to compare her with Lorenzo, but to say, 
“Oh, I see — yes—you are his sister,” meaning 
only poor old Jim’s. 

Jim’s wife was very gentle, very quiet and 
perfectly courageous, and if Jim hadn’t died 
she wouldn’t have touched the furniture. 

Maria, Tom’s wife, meant to be very kind to 
Tom’s only sister, and she sent her a shawl as a 
Christmas present. 

Lavinia was only forty-five; and even 
though she had lived all her life in the country 
she knew that women of forty-five wear sport 
jerseys now — not shawls. 

Maria wrote that she wasn’t going to start 
housekeeping till after the war. Tom, though 
he was well over age, had announced his in¬ 
tention of going into the trenches and so 
they would not need the extra furniture at 
present. 

Lavinia breathed more freely for a time 
after this letter. She wouldn’t have allowed 
herself even to know that she felt sweetly 
grateful to the trenches. 

Jim, it appeared, was the hero. He had 
won — by some action or other not very clear 
to Lavinia, and perhaps not very clear even to 
Jim—that military honor most coveted in the 
British Empire — won it — and died of wounds. 

Lavinia cried when she read J ulia’s succinct 
telegram. 

Then she broke the news to Lorenzo. She 
broke it to him very carefully about the 
Victoria Cross first, and then the further shock 
of Jim’s death. 

“Dear,” he said to his weeping sister, “this 
is a barbaric age. Let us honor when we can 
the action of a brave fellow like Jim, even 
when the recognition given to it seems to us — 
a little disproportionate.” 

Lorenzo had undertaken government work, 
but he did not wear a uniform. 

Lorenzo said it was of intense importance 
and quite secret, it remained secret to the 
end of the war. 

About six months before conscription came 
in, Lorenzo went mysteriously abroad. The 
war closed down on Lavinia — she could not 
write to Lorenzo. His work was so secret 
that he could not even leave her his address. 
It seemed as if he had gone out of her life for¬ 
ever; but she bore her cross with the patience 
with which Lorenzo’s creditors bore the mora¬ 
torium. 

Then one black day she received Maria’s 
letter, saying with all the pungent brevity of 
Maria’s epistolatory style that she and Julia 
were coming down by the three-fifteen train to¬ 
morrow to choose their share of the furniture. 
Maria wrote: 

Of course Julia must now have Jim’s 
share for the children, and since Tom is 
marching into Germany itself I feel I can 
safely look for his return. I have decided 
to take a hquse—which while the war 
was on I coidd not have risked — and I 
shall therefore take mine. 

r JpHEIR cab arrived with dreary punctu¬ 
ality in the ram. It was the first time 
that Lavinia had seen Julia since Jim’s death. 
Julia wasn’t dressed in very heavy mourning; 
but she looked quite different. She looked 
like some one who is blind moving about in 
heavy traffic. 

Maria was as usual in a bustle. She paid 
the cabman too quickly and not sufficiently 
copiously, and dropped what she said was half 
a crown, but which turned out afterward to 
have been a penny, in the mud. In the end 
Julia foimd a real half-crown, and the cabman 
dripped off, still growling, but sufficiently 
appeased. 

On the way from the station Julia had said 
in her gentle, interrogative way to Maria: 

“I wonder if poor Lavinia will mind our 
taking the furniture away. She and Lorenzo 
must have had it for a long time.” 

And Maria had replied with her deft and 
heavy-handed ignorance of the feelings of 
others: 

“Mind! Why, poor thing, she’s been a 
slave to it all her life. It’ll be a relief to her to 
get rid of it!” 

JT WAS a long while before they got any¬ 
where near the furniture. 

At last Maria said to Julia, “Well, dear, 
have you got the list?” 

So they began. 

There was a fifteenth-century chest standing 
at the foot of the stairs—at least, Lorenzo 
said fifteenth century as a rule, but a hundred 
years up or down usually depended on the 
person whom he was addressing. It was 
certainly old, very much carved, and as dark 
as a dried walnut. 

The chest went to Maria; most of the solid, 
rich furniture went to Maria. She said she 
would have room for it, and Julia, with her 
unseeing, haunted eyes, only asked for per¬ 
fectly valueless fur animals which she thought 
Jim might have shot, or photographs of him 
in his early youth, with chipped frames. She 
kept saying: “Oh, may I have this? Thank 
you so much,” when nobody else wanted it. 

She remembered, too, some ridiculous 
nursery things which Jim had told her about— 
things that were worth nothing at all. Even 
Lavinia looked at her with a shade of friendly 
contempt. 


TUT ARIA was not only contemptuous, she was 
thoroughly roused. 

“Now, my dear,”- she said very kindly— 
after she had secured all the furniture she 
could believe that Tom would let her keep— 
“you must really take something for the chil¬ 
dren that costs money. Lavinia, where is 
the Boule cabinet? Jim was the eldest son; 
it is quite right the Boule cabinet should go 
to his children. Tom writes it is worth 
fifteen hundred pounds, and I insist on Julia’s 
having it as part of her share.” 

“Oh, but I have such heaps of things,” said 
Julia, looking with satisfied eyes at an old 
cricket-bat with Jim’s initials cut in the handle. 

Lavinia whitened to the bps. She was not 
going to part with the Boule cabinet. It was 
the gem of the collection, and she had covered 
it with a sheet and locked it up in the wood¬ 
shed. 

J^AVINIA had gone to church faithfully 

^ twice a Sunday all her life, and sometimes 
three times, but she was going to rob orphans 
of their rights without a qualm for the sake of 
Lorenzo. 

“I don’t think,” she said unhesitatingly, 
“that there is such a thing in the house. I 
don’t remember there ever having been a 
Boule cabinet.” 

The three women looked at one another. 
Julia was the first to look away. She said-: 

“I don’t think Jim ever mentioned it.” 

“My dear,” said Maria, “because your hus¬ 
band didn’t know a Boule cabinet from a 
turnip is no reason why his children should 
be defrauded of their inheritance. 

“I thought, Lavinia, you understood all 
about old furniture; however, I shall know it 
myself when I see it. We’ll go over the whole 
house and look for it.” 

Lavinia’s lips closed as the lips of a victim 
of the Spanish Inquisition must have closed 
before the torture was applied. 

Lavinia led them everywhere—through the 
garrets and finally back again to the kitchen. 
They had opened every door except one. 

“That,” said Lavinia with unwavering 
eyes, “is only the wood-shed. I keep it 
locked.” 

“Why?” asked Maria sharply. “There’s 
nobody in the house but you.” 

“Because,” said Lavinia, breathing unevenly 
and beginning to tremble, “because I choose.” 

This is a woman’s reason, but it should not 
be given to other women; it floors only men. 

jyj ARIA eyed her with inflexibility. 

“I suppose you know,” she said, “that if 
Lorenzo has parted with the Boule cabinet 
he may be imprisoned? It was not his property, 
and it is worth fifteen hundred pounds.” 

“I don’t remember ever seeing it,” lied 
Lavinia, “and I am sure Lorenzo never did 
either.” 

“Why don’t you wish to unlock the wood¬ 
shed then?” asked Maria, with the skill of a 
professional executioner. “You must have 
something there that you don’t wish us to 
see.” 

“Because you are simply bullying me!” 
cried Lavinia wildly, with an appealing eye on 
the still, black figure by the door. “Can’t I 
have anything of my own locked? Even if I 
haven't got a husband?” 

THE sound of pain in her voice reached 

Julia; she turned quickly. 

“What is it?” she asked in her gentle, in¬ 
different voice. “Are you still bothering 
about that old cabinet, Maria?” 

“It’s your children’s fortune,” said Maria 
stiffly. 

She knew that she had taken more than her 
share of the furniture, and it made her stiff. 
She was very fond of Julia and the children, 
and she was quite willing to be stiff for them, 
after having been grasping for herself. 

“But of course Lavinia would want the chil¬ 
dren to have it—if it was there,” said Julia 
eagerly, the color coming into her face. “She 
would want it for Jim’s sake—wouldn’t you, 
Lavinia?” 

Lavinia wrung her large, soft hands together. 
She knew Jim was dead, but she had no 
sentiment for the dead to compare with her 
sentiment for the living. Jim had given her 
a parrot and several ten-pound notes, but 
Lorenzo had given her nothing at all, and 
filled her heart with his image. 

“I don’t know anything about the cabinet,” 
she quavered. 

Maria thrust again at her: 

“Then why don’t you open that door?” 

“Be quiet, Maria,” said Julia with a sudden, 
cold sparkle in her wide blue eyes. 

Maria was quiet. When Julia’s eyes 
sparkled they had the quality of a raised 
weapon. 

“Don’t you think”— Julia turned to Lavinia 
tentatively—“we had better write and ask 
Lorenzo about it? Perhaps he would know 
where it is?” 

J AVIN1A moistened her lips and said the 

only cruel thing she had ever said in her 
life—to probably the only person who had 
ever really wanted to be kind to her. 

“You don’t hear from Jim, do you?” she 
asked brutally. 

Julia did not flinch, but her face grew curi¬ 
ously older. 

“Do you mean that Lorenzo is dead?” she 
asked quietly. 

Lavinia burst into sudden, noisy tears. 

“He mayn’t be dead! He mayn’t be march¬ 
ing into Germany!” she quavered. “But he 
is a hero! He’s away on important govern¬ 
ment business; he can’t be bothered with 
letters. If I wrote, they’d never reach him. 

“WHY do you both come here and take 
away his things from him? What 
right have you, I should like to know, beyond 
something silly written down? He’s loved 
his furniture; everybody knows this house is 
his. He’s had all the care and the worry and 
the expense of it! And then you and Maria 
Concluded on p age 63 
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Continued from page 16 

GYP OF THE BARRENS 


In the voice were alarm, insistence, appeal, 
complaint, and as it came nearer those quali¬ 
ties were more evident. The girl inside, still 
whistling, gave no heed. 

“Gyp! Oh, Gyp! Where the - ” 

“Yes, Buck!” she called, stooping suddenly 
that her cry might have easy egress through 
the back window. She smiled as she saw his 
figure. 

His face and head were enveloped in a mighty 
mane of wliite — white hair, white mustache, 
white beard, all blown back by the breeze as 
he lifted his bronzed, scowling face to the 
southward. He had a great nose and shaggy 
brows which at that distance effectively hid 
his eyes. 

Once he had been a huge man, but his 
spreading shoulders drooped forward now. 
Across his chest a red undershirt was but¬ 
toned, and over that he wore a tattered 
Mackinaw jacket, the unfastened belt flopping 
at his thighs. He wielded a long hard-wood 
staff in behalf of his ancient limbs, holding it 
at arm’s length from his body. 

AT THE sound of the girl’s voice he stopped 
^ his chatter and stood still. His gaze, 
directed by a laborious movement of his head 
which trembled with a slow palsy, turned to¬ 
ward her window. 

As he came forward his hard, firm voice took 
up the rapid chant again. 

“They better keep off,” he cried. “Gup! 
Oh, Gyp! Been all over that back ridge to¬ 
day. It’ll cut fifty thousand to the acre. 
First-class pine; four logs to a knot. Oh, 
they’ll steal it if they can! Gyp! Oh, Gyp!” 
lifting his voice to a shout on the hail. “Why 
don’t you listen to me. Gyp?” 

PYP with her clumsy rod and line stood in 
midstream watching the stranger’s advance 
calculatingly, a consciousness of guilt flushing 
her face under its bronze. The leader, 
dangling from her hand, felt hot, burning hot, 
and she wondered what the man would say 
if he saw and recognized it. 

She was glad that he held his blue eyes on 
her face as he came on toward her, putting 
another question before she had quite finished 
her assenting nod to his first. 

“But how did you do it?” he cried. “Pick¬ 
ing a trout out of the water!” 

Gyp smiled nervously. Through her con¬ 
fusion she found herself thinking that she 
liked this man, this first young man she had 
ever talked with, and she heard herself, even 
while she flashed a covert look at the leader, 
saying: “I just grab ’em off the line. You’ll 
learn how — after a fi-w years.” 

He was standing close to her then, his pleas¬ 
ant eyes running from her hair down over the 
exact, narrow brows to her gently pointed 
chin, down over the rough shirt and the faded, 
torn overalls. She did not read in his face the 
amazement he felt. 

She only knew that he was scrutinizing her 
closely, and that in her hand she held that 
leader which she had no right to hold. It was 
not hers; to have it was stealing; stealing was 
the greatest sin! 

“Here it is! Here — ■ I didn’t think you’d 
come back. I — ” She held the leader out to 
him, distress in her face. 

“It’s yours — tins here leader!”shesaid. “You 
left it on a snag yesterday and I stole it and”— 
swallowing—“stealing is the worst - ” 

“Stole it!” he laughed. “Stole it! Bless 
you, I left it. But how did you know it was 
mine?” he broke off suddenly. 

U EASSURED, Gyp eyed him calculatingly 
again. 

“I was there,” she said. “I watched you, 
hiding behind a log. Then when you went 
away I went in and got it. I didn’t think it 
was stealing until afterward - -” 

The man laughed again, and the growing 
interest in his eyes made the girl feel more 
at ease. 

“If you’d have shown yourself I’d have 
given you a half-dozen,” he said. “I wouldn’t 
see a lady putting herself out that much for 
the sake of a leader.” 


“And you cast with that?” he asked, picking 
up her frayed thick line in his fingers. He 
shook his head again, incredulous. “A girl 
who can cast like you can ought to have a 
better fine than that. I have several back 
at camp on Goose Creek. I’ll give you 
one.” 

“Will you?” she asked eagerly. “I like 
pretty things like this leader.” She held it up 
proudly. “I’m glad you didn’t want it. 
Last night I almost put it back.” 

“Back where?” 

“On the snag; where I got it. I’m happy 
I didn’t steal!” quoth Gyp. Then she sud¬ 
denly stepped to a log, parted the brush 
beside the stream and disappeared into the 
swamp where the man would have said it 
was impenetrable. As sounds of her prog¬ 
ress diminished he took off his hat and 
scratched his curling yellow hair in perplexity. 
He was very young. 

'Y'HAT night old Buck fell asleep mumbling 
about fires while the ‘girl sat outside 
watching the west fade. So long as his voice 
continued to break in on the evening she re¬ 
mained there, gazing dreamily out into the 
plains that were fading to drab night. 

She was not thinking of them. She was 
marveling at how white the man’s teeth had 
been, how pleasant his smile, how queerly his 
laugh made her feel. There, alone, her heart 
increased the tempo of its beat. With the 
first long, sonorous breath from the cabin she 
stood up. 

She reached inside, took an ancient sweater 
from a nail, drew it over her head, listened a 
moment and then stepped swiftly off into the 
gloom. 

She entered the circle of his camp-fire with¬ 
out speaking; her moccasins had made no 
sound until she was upon him. He sprang 
erect, dropping the book he had been reading. 
She stared at him, incredulous. 

“Scared?” she asked, and scowled. “Scared 
of me?” 

He gathered himself and laughed 

“Well, this call is rather abrupt,” he ad¬ 
mitted in a strained voice. “ T wasn’t quite 
prepared for it. And, besides, I’m not much 
used to being alone. Sit down. I’m glad 
you came!” 

He opened a camp-chair and offered it to 
her with a bow. 

“I like to talk to you,” she began. 

The man laughed. “That makes two of us, 
doesn’t it?” he asked. “Don’t you know that 
you’re an unusual sort of girl?” 

“Is that so?” Genuine surprise was in her 
voice and quick interest in her face. “I 
didn’t know. I never talk to any one about 
other girls.” 

He looked at her speculatively and said, 
“I don’t suppose there are many people in 
here for a girl to talk with.” 

“Not since Scotty went.” 

“Scotty?” 

CHE nodded. “He lived with us. Summers. 

We used to talk—yes! He showed me 
how to reacFand write, but I don’t like to write, 
much. But I guess Scotty’s dead.” She 
sighed. 

“How long since you’ve heard from him?” 

“Oh—ten years or so. He/went to camp in the 
Fall and didn’t come back. I watch for him 
at Spring, but he don’t come. I’m sorry. I like 
to talk to folks, and now there ain’t anybody.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he said sternly, 
“that you haven’t talked to anybody in ten 
years?” 

“Why, yes!” as if affirming a trivial matter. 
“Like this, I mean. Last Summer a man 
came along, but Buck scared him off. Sum¬ 
mer before that two come and both stopped 
for a while. They wouldn’t talk much.” 

“But don’t you ever go away from this 
place?” the man demanded. “Don’t you 
ever go to town?” 

“No,” she replied. “Just to the bridge in 
Spring and Fall after grub. I don’t talk to 
’em there. I hide. I went once and they 
laughed. 

Continued on page 6 4 
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HEROES 


come along and want the only valuable tilings 
we’ve got! 

“Oh, I daresay you married Jim and Tom, 
and they’ve been in the trenches! I’ve heard 
all about the trenches till I’m sick of them, and 
I’m sure I’ve done my duty. 

“I’ve asked about Tom, and I’ve written to 
you, Julia, all about poor Jim, but when have 
either of you said nice things to me about 
Lorenzo, or cared where he was, or what he 
was doing? 

“Don’t you suppose I’m just as fond of him 
as you are of your heroes? 

“Tom and Jim did their best, no doubt, but— 
Lorenzo has saved Europe! 

“I tell you what,” she cried as neither of her 
audience stirred, “the Boule cabinet is 
in there! It’s in the wood-shed, and I’ve lost 
the key on purpose!” 

Together and without speaking Maria and 
Julia walked up-stairs to the front door. 
Lavinia sat on the kitchen-table and wept 
uncontrollably; her hair fell forward over her 
eyes, and her grandeur was gone. She thought 
it probable that in a few hours she would be in 
the hands of the police. 

“TYO YOU mean to say,” asked Maria in a 
hushed voice as they reached the front 
door, “that we’re to walk back to the station 
now, in the rain, hours before the train leaves, 
and without settling anything?” 

“We have umbrellas,” said Julia briefly, 
withdrawing hers from the stand. 

“And you’ll leave the Boule cabinet?” 
demanded Maria, still under her breath, but 
recovering her grasp of fact. “You won’t 


even write and have it removed afterward?” 

“Don’t let’s ever speak of it again,” said 
Julia with sudden fierceness. “After all— 
after all — think what we’ve had — think of our 
men!” 

Maria thought for a moment or two. She 
had never overestimated Tom, but she re¬ 
spected him. 

He was an average man, honest, faithful, 
kind, without bad habits. He was now 
marching on Cologne, which was of course a 
little curious, after two years’ hard fighting 
which had been more curious still. 

Maria swallowed nervously. She too had a 
picture in her mind — with Tom in it — of the 
trenches. She dared not look again at the face 
of her sister-in-law who had lost Jim. They 
plodded on in the rain to the station in a chilled 
silence. 

J A V' INI A dried her tears. She had lied 
about the key; it was in her pocket all the 
time. She opened the wood-shed door, 
tenderly removed the dust-sheet, and gazed at 
the Boule cabinet, exquisitely polished, 
standing there in its glory. Slowly she ceased 
to tremble and her heart grew warmer. 

Something deep within her told her that 
she had saved the Boule cabinet for Lorenzo. 

Julia had lost Jim, and Maria, when Tom 
returned from his march upon Cologne, would 
soon cease to see the halo of his achievements 
enclosing his rather round-shaped head. 

But Lavinia would never lose her hero. 
She would never lose Lorenzo because she had 
never had him. He was as safe and as heroic 
as a dream. 


Two-Minute Oat Food 

Already Three-Hour Cooked 


Simply Stir in 
Boiling Water 


Cup Makes 
Four Dishes 





“You’ll Have Your 

Cooked Oats in Two Minutes” 

You can now serve a hot oat breakfast in a hurry. 
You can have it super-cookecl. And all you do is 
to stir the oats in a dish of boiling water. 


Perfect Cooking 

There’s a new oat dish called 
Two-Minute Oat Food which 
brings a new breakfast era. We 
cook it three hours by live 
steam under pressure, at higher 
than boiling heat. Oats were 
never before cooked like that. 

Then we evaporate the oats 
and condense them. T his pre¬ 
serves all the freshness and 
flavor. Two minutes before 
breakfast you stir one-half cup 
of these oats in two cups boiling 
water. T hey quickly absorb the 
water. Then you have four 
dishes of hot oats, as fresh and 
flavory as though cooked that 
morning. 

You get 20 dishes for 15 cents. 
There is no cooking cost. So this de¬ 
lightful ready dish is also economical. 


Inviting Flavor 

The flavor will surprise you. 
This high-heat cooking gives 
the oat dish a new taste. This 
matchless food is made doubly 
inviting. 

Think what this means. A 
hot oat dish in two minutes. 
The best-cooked oats you ever 
served and the most delightful. 
No more oatless breakfasts just 
for lack of time. 

This is the dish which mil¬ 
lions have wanted. Until now 
it has been impossible, but a 
new invention has solved the 
problem and here are your ready- 
cooked oats. 

Start now to enjoy it. Ask 
your grocer for Two-Minute 
Oat Food. The price is 15 cents. 
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Destroys 
Insect Life 



The Taste of Honey 

The essence of sunshine, moisture of 
the soil, pure sweetness of flowers, 
extracted by the magic of bees. 

AirlinE 

.ABSOLUTELY MONEY puns. 

Nature’s delicious relish, rare, pure, 
nourishing. 

Use it in your cooking. Keeps things 
moist and fresh much longer—imparts 
a delightfully delicate flavor. You 
need less milk when honey is used. 

Free—Our Honey Cook lioolc 

Mail us your grocer’s name and 
address and we will send it. 

The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 

“ The Home of the Honey Bees ” 


Protect your home, your pets and your 
plants against insect pests. Blow Black 
Flag Insect Powder into cracks, into fur 
or feathers or on foliage with a powder gun 
and your insect troubles will end. 


INSECT powder" 

is non-poisonous; harmless to man and beast. 
Packed in sealed glass bottles — holds its 
strength. Look for Black Flag trade¬ 
mark and yellow wrapper with red label. 

Three sizes: 15c, 30c, 60c 

BLACK FLAG 

Baltimore, Md. 

At your 
druggist’s or 
grocer’s, or 
mailed direct 
on receipt of 
price. 


You Can Make a Filet Sweater 

Tj-j Qrie T peezyrq you can a l so find seventy-two designs that are new ac- 
KJ C companied by definite directions, in crochet, filet crochet, 

knitting, fancy and plain; and tatting, in the new 

Butterick Transfers 

For Embroidery, Braiding, etc. 

25 cents a copy with a certificate good for 15 cents in the purchase of any Butterick 
Pattern, at any Butterick Pattern Department. 
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Tetlow’s .n 

OW 

PAT. OFF. 

Powder 




i. -**..*«? 


“Sifted 

Through Silk ” 

T HE rare fragrance of Pussywil¬ 
low has charm and gives charm. 
This almost invisible face powder 
marks the highest achievement of 
the house of Henry Tetlow since 
its beginning seventy years ago. 

Many, many women say Pussy¬ 
willow is the perfect powder. Soft, 
smooth, pure, and it stays on until 
you want it off. 

Your choice of shades — white, 
flesh, pink, cream and brunette. 
50 cents the box. 

Free Sample on Request 

or miniature box sent for a dime. (State 
shade wanted) 

Pussywillow Powder Tablets com¬ 
pact powder in white and flesh. 

Pussywillow Rouge in dark, medium 
and rose. Both in purse-size vanity box 
with puff. 50 cents each. Now obtain¬ 
able at your dealers. 

Pussywillow Talc de Luxe will be 
ready soon to meet the many calls for it. 

HENRY TETLOW COMPANY 

k Established 1849 

Makers of Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 
156 Henry Tetlow Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



Mum 


as easy to use as to sai\ 


99 




7k 

-OTv> 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 

and neutralizes all body odors, whether from 
perspiration or other causes. 

Both men and women find “Mum” a great 
comfort. 

“Mum” doesn’t smother one odor with 
another; “Mum” does not check perspiration 
or other natural functions of the body; and 
it doesn’t harm the skin or stain the clothes. 

“Mum”, used after the bath, ensures con¬ 
tinued freshness of body and clothing through¬ 
out the hottest day or in the 
most crowded assembly. 

25 cents at Drug and Department 
Stores or by mail, postage and war 
tax paid, on receipt of 26 cents. 

“ Mum ,5 is a trade-mark registered in U. S. Patent Office 

“Mum” Manufacturing Company 

1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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GYP OF THE BARRENS 


“I didn’t know why,” she explained with 
the first hint of uncertainty in her voice. ‘‘I 
dressed in my mother’s clothes, her silk clothes, 
and wore her hat. They was nice clothes. 
They hadn’t been wore after she died. But 
they laughed at me so I don’t go there again.” 

UE GOT up and walked to the fire, rumpling 
his hair in mystification. 

“You’ve always lived alone with Buck?” 

“Why, yes! Who else would I live with? 
My mother, she died before they stole our 
pine.” 

“And how long has Buck been crazy?” 

“I don’t know. Sometimes I wonder. 
Sometimes I wonder if there ever was any 
timber, but there must have been. Scotty 
said so; the lawyer said so too.” 

“Well now, one tiling at a time. Where 
did you come from?” 

She shook her head. “Saginaw? Could it 
be Saginaw? He had a store once, Scotty 
said.” 

“And why did Buck come here?” 

“Timber. Pine. He traded his store for 
the trees and then they stole the trees. That’s 
what made him crazy. 

“But you know”— her eyes sparkling with 
mirth—“he don’t know that, now. When he 
used to just set and 1 hink he did, but since he’s 
got bad crazy he don’t. He thinks it’s all 
here yet.” She waved her hand to include a 
vast sweep of country. “He thinks it ain’t 
been cut off at all and he thinks if he can keep 
thieves and fire off he’ll sell it some time and 
make me rich—just these here old stumps!” 

“He t hin ks thieves and fire are getting 
into his timber?” the man prompted. 

Gyp bobbed her head in assent. 

pHEN she looked about with a sigh of 
contentment and clasped her hands about 
one knee. They were sitting under a Aide, 
heavy fly. The tent behind them was equip¬ 
ped with insect-proof bar, wooden floor and 
heavy guy-ropes. 

The sheet-iron stove was of the best design 
and the whole outfit showed disregard of cost. 
It was as complete as could be manufactured. 

She looked in growing wonder at the cot in 
the tent with its pneumatic mattress and wool 
blankets, at the clock, the barometer, the 
clothing hanging from its line, at the desk 
piled high with books, and then at the bench 
with its rack of test-tubes, beakers, retorts 
and bottles glistening in the light of the torch. 

“What’s that?” she asked, nodding toward 
the rack. 

The man laughed grimly. 

“That, my dear girl, is one evidence of an 
awakened social consciousness,” he said dryly. 

pHEN when she was telling him how she 
had trapped mink and beaver—telling 
him with a detail of observation that amazed 
him—he broke in: 

“Do you know who it was that stole your 
timber?” 

“Why, yes,” she said. “John Hubbard.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Buck said so. Scotty said so. The 
lawyer, too, said so. But that wasn’t noth¬ 
ing. They all stole, Scotty said. They’d buy 
a forty and cut a section and never tell no¬ 
body. Hubbard done it.” 

The purr of the burning knots had the 
silence to itself for an interval. The man 
looked away into the night; the girl sat watch¬ 
ing him until he arose and said quietly: 

“You’d better go home now. It’s late.” 

“I’ll come again to-morrow,” she said, 
and slipped off into the dark. 

A WEEK passed before the man told her 
that he was John Hubbard, the younger. 

He said it as they were standing beside the 
cold-frames he had erected at his camp, ex¬ 
amining pine-seed. 

“Why are you planting all these, anyhow?” 
said Gyp. 

“It’s a sort of penance. Do you know what 
that is, Gyp?” 

“Is it in the dictionary? Then I can know. 
I saw into the dictionary about that other, 
that awakened so-cial conscious-ness,” she 
said with a smile. “It means you’ve woke up 
about knowing folks, don’t it?” 

“That’s it. Gyp,” he replied soberly. “You 
look up penance, and perhaps when I tell you 
that John Hubbard was my father you’ll 
understand it all better.” 

He watched her face, dreading what might 
come; but on hearing, her only change in 
expression was to one of mild surprise. 

“Well!” she said. “There must be a lot 
of folks in the clearin’. But John Hubbard’s 
boy is the first one to come here!” 

“But, Gyp, don’t you see that I’m the son 
of the man who ruined you?” 

“Sure I know that! Why?” 

“Well, don’t you feel—” He searched for 
a word she would understand. “Don’t you 
feel I’ve done you harm?” 

“Harm? Why.no!” She scowled. “Why, 
you’ve let me talk to you, and I’ve always 
wanted that more’n anything!” 

“But don’t you see that it was my father 
who kept you from having hundreds of people 
to talk to?” 

A shade of bewilderment crossed her face. 

“I don’t know. Are you trying to make me 
mad at you?” she asked. “Do you want me 
to not like you?” 

“Oh, Gyp, Gyp! I’ve never wanted any¬ 
body in the world to like me as much as I 
want you to, but-” 

“Well, I do!” she cried, smiling brightly. 
“I do, I-” 

“But you don’t understand,” he insisted. 
“I can’t help feeling that I owe you something 
I can never pay. I owe you for all these years 
you’ve put in here; I keep thinking I am to 
blame for Buck’s going crazy, and until I’ve 
made these things right I—I can’t have you 
like me as much as I want you to like me! 
Do you understand, Gyp?” 

She looked up at him quizzically. 

“Listen, Gyp, I want you to know just 
why I’m here. I want you to know that know¬ 


ing you has given me a lot of things to think 
about that. I’d never considered before. 

“I have been going to school for years. I 
have studied and traveled and worked and 
learned all I could about trees. I’m a forester. 
Gyp; a man who knows how to make trees 
grow from seeds. I’m going to plant new 
trees as far as you can see. I’m going to 
keep fires and people out. I’m going to five 
here most of the time. I’m going to build 
a forest where my father killed one. Next 
Spring I wili come with plenty of men and 
tools and begin in earnest.” 

gHE turned from him and stared far out 

across the plains, their brush dotted with 
rotting stumps. 

“Well, to grow trees as big as them stumps 
you’ve got to work like old John Bunyan,” 
she said, referring to the mythical performer 
of marvelous feats in the Michigan woods. 

“It’s a job,” he agreed. “But there’s 
another one, and that is making things as near 
right with Buck as I can. 1 want to buy his 
timber from him.” 

“But we don’t need any more money. 
And I don’t want to go away,” said Gyp. 

“Then help me to be happier,” said John. 
“It hurts to think that I have something 
which would make him happy.” 

It was that argument which won Gyp 
finally. They worked throughout the day, 
planting seedlings in all varieties of soil, and 
Hubbard argued with her continually. 

IT was that Hubbard went to Gyp’s 

home, walking beside the girl. From 
afar they had heard the shouting of the old 
man and knew that ho was there. Hubbard, 
though, started back when Buck appeared in 
the doorway,[a shotgun in his unsteady hands, 
and cried out to him to stop. 

“Put it up! Here’s a man to buy some 
pine, Buck,” called Gyp. “Come along, now, 
give it here!” 

She took the weapon gently from him and 
lowered the hammers with a snap. 

“A stranger, eh?” the old man said, leaning 
forward and staring hard at Hubbard. “A 
strange man!” he mumbled again. “Come 
to see my Gyp’s timber!” He held his weak 
old gaze on Hubbard’s face for a lengthy 
interval, studying witlessly. Then he straight¬ 
ened and his voice rang out: “Buy my gal’s 
pine? Buy her timber? Fifty thousand to 
the acre! Gyp! Oh, Gyp! Send him off! 
They all want to cheat! They all want to 
steal!” And no argument could persuade 
him. 

“I ll give you whatever price you name,” 
said Hubbard. “And whatever else you want. 
I’ll give it all to you before I take a stick of 
your timber, before 1 set foot on your land. 
Just name your price, Buck. Do you un¬ 
derstand, Buck?” 

^JpHE old man stepped closer, until his bent 
head was looking down at a thick roll of 
money in Hubbard’s hands. 

Then the old fellow left off staring at the 
money and lifted his gaze to Hubbard’s eager 
face. With a surprisingly mighty blow of 
his mottled hand he sent the bills scattering 
about his feet and dashed out of the cabin. 

The two heard his shoutings diminish 
slowly, but not until his voice was almost 
swallowed by the breeze did either speak. 

“It didn’t work,” Hubbard said, extending 
his palms helplessly. “You were right, Gyp. 
It didn’t work.” 

“I knew it wouldn’t,” she said rather ab¬ 
stractedly, and knelt on the grotind, gather¬ 
ing up the scattered money. 

When it was again in Hubbard’s hand he 
folded it carefully and held it out to her. 

“You take it, Gyp. The timber was for 
you. Let me buy Buck’s pine — and pay you 
for it.” 

“Why, what would I do with that?” 

“Buy things for yourself — and Buck.” 

She laughed at him, her gravity suddenly 
gone and her eyes bright. 

“Buy what? We got plenty of grub; we 
got things to wear. All I wanted was a leader 
and that you give me. What would I do with 
money? No,” shaking her head determin¬ 
edly, “you can’t pay me no money. I wouldn’t 
know what to do with it.” 

jYJAY grew into June, and Hubbard, by work¬ 
ing industriously, dotted acres of barrens 
with his baby pines. Hours each day Gyp 
was with him or about his camp. 

How much she counted he became aware 
when, after the planting was completed, he 
pinned a compass to his shirt and started for 
town. He was gone a week. In that time 
he had spent a half-day with a specialist in 
his Detroit office, giving in detail the history 
of Buck’s malady as he had learned it from 
Gyp, only to be refused encouragement. 

When he finally started in from the railroad, 
sitting beside the driver of the wagon loaded 
with materials and provision, the lagging of the 
horses 011 the sandy trail put him in a sweat of 
impatience—not to be back in his camp; not 
to resume his work. His restlessness was for 
sight of that girl who had become his com¬ 
panion—and more. 

JULY wore itself out and August came, dry 
J and hot and glaring. June grass ripened, 
its feathered heads turned from purple to 
straw r -color and the heat and the drought drove 
the green down the stalks into the ground, 
leaving the country blanched beneath its 
scrub-growth. Trees that Hubbard and Gyp 
had planted gave up and died; others, set out 
under different conditions, withstood the heat, 
and some, specially treated, thrived. 

The Summer’s effort was netting great 
results. Another year he would have a foun¬ 
dation of information upon which to work 
intelligently. 

JN THE middle of a hot night full of the 

mutterings of distant thunder, Hubbard 
found himself suddenly sitting erect, with 
Concluded on page 6 5 
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Concluded from pa lie 6 4 

GYP OF THE BARRENS 


heart thumping. Gyp’s voice, which had 
roused him, came again: 

“Wake up! Wake up! Come out to me 
quick!” 

It trembled, her voice, and was eloquent of 
alarm. In a moment he was beside her. 
Away to the southwestward a ridge flared red 
in the night, casting a red glow up to the now 
cloudless sky. 

“It’s a long way off,” he said, hoping to 
reassure her. 

“It won’t take the wind long to bring it 
here,” she replied. 

"But there’s no wind!” The night was as 
still as night could be. 

“Wait until dawn,” she admonished. 

They moved slowly toward Gyp’s cabin. 

THE horizon commenced to gray and the 
faint day, creeping upward, met and 
thinned the color of that other light, taking 
the lurid quality from it. But as Hubbard’s 
spirits mounted, the first breath of breeze that 
brushed his face died quickly, then rose again, 
continuing a longer interval, rustling the limp 
foliage about them, sighing in the plume of a 
lone pine across the river. 

Day wiped out night, and a high-standing 
column of smoke replaced the glow. They 
could see it billowing upward, thick, white, 
pitchy smoke, as it rose only to bloom out at 
the top in a mighty cumulus cloud which 
swayed to the northward before the breeze. 

As the motion of the air increased the smoke- 
pillar lost its heavy head, became formless, a 
spreading gray veil which blotted out the 
landscape as it came toward them. Against 
it the sun shone and an eery reflection was 
sent back to increase the tension both Hub¬ 
bard and the girl felt. 

“It’s here!” screamed Buck. “It’s here. 
Gyp! Hell’s follered us! It’s eatin’ toward 
the pine, gel; it’s cornin’ our way.” 

Half stumbling, fighting them off, he 
gained the doorway, with wild cries. He 
moved with longer strides; his gestures lost 
some of the shake of palsy. 

“You are not alone. Buck.” Hubbard 
stepped close as he spoke and grasped the 
old man’s arm. 

The unsteady white head turned slowly so 
Buck might look into the younger man’s 
face. His gaze held there, as if striving to 
make his mind register the look of assurance 
he saw. 

“I’m here. Buck,” he repeated. “I’ve 
come to help you fight this fire. Do you hear 
me? You beat off the thieves. We, you and 
I and Gyp, can beat off this fire. Do you 
hear me? Do you understand?” 

Buck stood staring blankly at Hubbard, 
then a look of great joy swept into his face. 
He lifted his arms high and laughed feebly. 
“To help me!” he said. 

“You’re going to try to stop this fire?” 
said Gyp incredulously. 

“If it’s the last tiling I do, I’ll stop it—for 
Buck,” he answered. “You go to my camp 
and bring the shovel and mattock; both pails, 
too. Then follow us. We won’t go far.” 

Then to Buck; “Hurry now! Show me 
where your line is. We’ll stop it there. We’ll 
start at your line,” Hubbard explained, 
speaking slowly, striving to impress the other 
with his intent. “We’ll back-fire and beat 
it, Buck. At your line.” 

“At my line,” the other repeated. 

■jV/TERE minutes later they topped a ridge 
1 that angled back from the river, its 
crest parallel to the advancing front of Are. 
Hubbard halted. 

“This is your line,” he said, facing the other, 
grasping his Avrist and looking closely into his 
face. 

Coughing from the smoke, eyes smarting 
to half blindness, panting as he labored des¬ 
perately, as desperately as if their very lives 
depended on this actual battle for a mock 
purpose, Hubbard began the building of his 
trace. 

He started at that point where the ridge 
pitched into the river. He cleared a strip 
four feet wide, raking leaves and grass and 
rotten bits of wood back toward the Are, de¬ 
touring for stumps and logs and clumps of 
brush, planning as he went. From that 
trace he would start his back-Are, the only 
hope of halting that other which was bearing 
upon him. 

His Summer’s activity stood him well that 
day. He had need of hard palms, strong back, 
responsive heart and lungs, for the demands of 
his task were heavy. He realized this as the 
smoke became more dense, as the wind in¬ 
creased, as the heat choked him. 

He wondered, for a time, if his capacities 
were equal to it, then put doubt aside and bent 
to the job determinedly, knowing that time 
was precious, knowing that he worked under 
an incalculable handicap, yet telling himself 
that he would not fail then—could not fail. 

For Buck followed him closely, moving his 
feet up and down without rest, rubbing Ins 
hands, muttering to himself and laughing! 
His old eyes, red from the smoke, reAected joy. 

Now and again his laughter rose shrilly 
and he would toss Ins long arms about in an 
ecstasy of relief. Aid had come to him. His 
fear of Are had gone. A dominant personality 
had shouldered the burden of saving the pine 
he believed stood in its path, and Buck Hamil¬ 
ton tvas no longer worried. 

Gyp returned and joined Hubbard, strug¬ 
gling beside him Avith rake and shovel. They 
spoke no Avord. 

Each was possessed Avith a sense of tri¬ 
umph; each knew that the other feared such 
triumph might be only momentary, for be¬ 
hind that smoke-screen, running through 
cured grass, licking up brush and stumps and 
scaling scattered tree-corpses, the Are was 
driving toward them, making, perhaps, eight 
miles an hour in that gale! 

To let it pass might undo what those Arst 
frantic efforts, Avhat that evidence of friendly 
aid, had done for Buck—given him Ins moment 
of happiness. 


Buck was near them continually, working 
himself into a state of frenzied, maniac delight. 

Once he stopped short and lifted Ins face 
to sniff sharply. A portentous rigidity came 
OA T er him and the old fear threatened until 
Gyp cried; 

“We’ve got it licked. Buck! We’ve got it 
licked!” 

He gave a startled “Huh?” stared hard at 
her and suddenly laughed again. 

“Licked!” he cried, raising tveak Asts in 
deAance. “Licked! Then it can’t have your 
timber, gel! Thieves—nor Are. You’re rich, 
Gyp—rich!” 

Then he doddered about them as they 
strove on with their crazy task. After a 
brief interval he again betrayed uneasiness and 
Hubbard, that time, barked the assurance 
which gave the old man comfort. Now and 
then, at the beginning, the sun showed 
through the scudding smoke like a silver 
plate, but later the murk greAV so thick that 
they could not see a hundred yards through 
it, let alone an object sky high. 

“It's getting hotter!” Gyp muttered, lifting 
her face to the Avind and pausing a moment. 

“It’s not far aAvay,” Hubbard replied 
breathlessly. 

THEY ran their trace on up the ridg'e, two 
hundred yards from the river. Then 
stopped. 

“That’ll sate the cabin anyhoAv,” Hubbard 
said. 

Gyp could not speak. The moisture in her 
eyes tvas not Avholly from the smoke. 

“Oh, he’s happy. He’s happy!” she cried 
hoarsely a moment later. 

Buck stumbled about them, breathing 
loudly in his excitement. Once he fell and 
could not rise alone. Gyp helped him, and as 
she steadied him on his feet she felt new con¬ 
cern. With relief from fear his peculiar 
strength had gone. 

They shoveled up heaps of sand. They 
soaked the blankets and then started the back- 
Are from the edge of the trace. 

Carefully they lighted the grass, burning 
only small areas at a time and beating back 
the Aames with wet blankets. 

“TT’S here,” Gyp said suddenly, and coughed. 
“Feel the heat?” 

He held his hand before Ins face to ward off 
the blast that was borne upon them.. 

“Let her come,” he muttered. “Cut for the 
river now!” 

They went, dragging the protesting Buck 
between them. He did not Avant to go. 
He fought them with impotent movements of 
arms and limbs, laughing brokenly as he 
resisted. 

“See!” he cried again and again. “Stay in 
your pine, gel! See! See! It sha’n’t get 
your timber.” 

Hubbard stood alone, throat and eyes raw, 
indifferent to Ins success now that the reaction 
from his sustained effort had set in. Beyond 
the point he had saved by their Avork the mon¬ 
ster rolled along, eating up all growth in its 
path. In its path was his camp. That would 
go, surely. He turned and saw Gyp propping 
old Buck against a tree at the Avater’s edge 
while she splashed water over him. 

“The rest of the Avorld—doesn’t mat¬ 
ter,” Hubbard said, and went wearily doAvn 
to throAV himself into the stream and lie there, 
letting the fresh Avaters take the ache from his 
head, the torment from Ins eyes. 

“QF COURSE he’s dyin’,” said Gyp, late 
that day. “I’ve seen lots of things die. I 
know-” 

Then, after a moment: 

“And he’s dyin’ happy. Don’t you see 
his smile? He ain’t smiled so since I can 
remember. He ain’t afraid of nothin’ now. 
You offered him money, and he ain’t talked of 
thieves since. 

“You stopped the Are that was going to 
burn up the pine that was only in Ins head, 
and he’s going to die happy.” 

She was right. Buck’s breathing stilled 
gradually, but as the life went out from his 
body the placid smile greAV in his eyes. 

He moved his head weakly from side to side, 
as if to express his relief. The girl put her 
cheek against his. 

“Yes, Buck, it’s all right,” she whispered. 

Hubbard Avalked outdoors and stood there 
a long time, Avatching the dickers of Are, 
smelling the acrid smoke, listening to the 
oncoming rain. He did not hear Gyp Avhen 
she came to him. 

“It’s through,” she said simply, and drew a 
deep breath. 

“I am very glad, Gyp,” he answered. 
“Noav it’s you I have to think about. I owed 
you both a debt. I tried to pay Buck in 
money, but he couldn’t be made happy by 
money. I tried to make him happy by— 
by serving him, and it worked. 

“But you— For all these years you’ve 
lived here, for all that you might have had— 
You see, I owe you so much!” 

She stood close before him, hands at her 
side and her face, a bit pale now, looked up 
into his with a tender, simple sweetness. 

“You don’t owe me,” she ansAvered. 
“Why”— lifting her hands—“I owe you! 
You know, before you came here I didn’t 
have anything but Buck—and the barrens. 
But now, why, since you come, I’ve got some¬ 
thing here, a feeling here in my chest that—I 
don’t know Avhat it is, but it’s something more 
than anybody could want for. Do you 
know what I mean? Do you?” 

JJE TOOK her in his arms then. 

“Did you ever see into the dictionary and 
And a word, a little, short word spelled 
l-o-v-e, Gyp?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

“Not in the dictionary,” she Avhispered. 
“I didn’t need to look it up. But is this 
love! Is it? Can love be so—so good as 
this?” 

“I am quite sure it can. Gyp,” he answered, 
and kissed her unkissed lips. 



“Did you ever see any silk wash as 
perfectly as SKINNER’S?” 


“—look how soft and rich this petticoat is—you’d never 
know it had been laundered. I don’t know how they 
make it so durable, but SKINNER’S certainly does 
wear better than any other silk.” 

Silk and satin petticoats and lingerie are very necessary for 
transparent summer frocks and they must wash to be practical. 
Don’t take chances —make yours of 

Skinner's 

Silks y Satinsy Taffetas 

{36 inches wide) 


For 71 years the standard for Avearing quality. 



“Look for the Name in the Selvage” 


William Skinner & Sons 

NeAvYork Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. Established 1848 




Showing the new 
silhouette in designs 
for Mother, Big 
Daughter and Little 
Sister. Morning, 
afternoon and eve¬ 
ning frocks for the 
entire Summer. Eight 
pages in color. 

Get the 


BUTTERICK QUARTERLY 

At any Butterick Pattern Department 



osJ 

Invisible HAIRNETS 




Hair is twice as pretty 
when you keep it trim 
with Fashionette In¬ 
visible Hair Nets. 

Made of the finest real hair in all shades hygienically processed for in¬ 
visibility and strength. Cap-shape, all-over, and self-conforming 
styles—each in a sanitary envelope. For sale at all good shops. 

15c each—two for a quarter. White or gray — 25c each 

Send for 

Colonial Quality 
Booklet 
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THE SHADOW OF ROSALIE BYRNES 


If you will “put up” your own 
fruits, vegetables, soups, fish and 
meats — you can have better food 
to eat and save money. 


at a Saving 

Buy only sound fruits and fresh 
vegetables. Buy good jars and 
follow proven recipes. Do not use 
old jar rubbers. Buy only the best. 


They went back to the sitting-room, and 
Miss Brinkerhoff, examining the photographs 
on the mantel, suddenly exclaimed: 

“Ah, here is a picture of yourself, Miss 
Byrnes!” 

Rosalie glanced back from the kitchen-door, 
where she had gone to ask Molly a question. 

“That? Oh no! That is an old picture of 
my sister.” 

TT WAS not until this moment that Rebecca 
Brinkerhoff really felt herself becoming 
seized by this “case.” From the instant she 
stood with that photograph in her hand, so 
remarkably, uncannily like the girl she knew 
as Rosalie Byrnes, she began to feel a theory 
coming vaguely out of the fog, as a negative 
develops in the photographer’s bath, bit by 
bit, at first slowly and then more rapidly. 

But what hastened this development was 
the finding of a torn envelope under the blotter 
of the desk that stood in a corner of the 
room. 

She had asked Rosalie to go through the 
papers that littered the desk in search of a 
clue, but in reality to give herself time to 
think, and Rosalie had found nothing that 
seemed of importance. 

It was not until Rosalie’s sleeve caught in 
the corner of the blotter and moved it a few 
inches to one side that they found anything 
of interest to Rebecca. 

It was an envelope, addressed but un¬ 
stamped. It had been torn into four pieces 
and then thrust under the blotter as if the 
writer had not cared to throw it into the waste¬ 
basket. 

“It’s Leontine’s writing,” said Rosalie. 

And Rebecca read: “Mr. Hugo Stone, 
7750 Equitable Building, City.” 

The instant she had read it, that name 
began to race through Miss Brinkerhoff’s 
trained mind seeking its proper pigeonhole. 
And suddenly it found it, and—click!— 
Rebecca seemed to hear Gerald Cromwell’s 
mother saying: 

“— my daughter’s fiance, Mr. Hugo 
Stone-” 

Rosalie lifted puzzled eyes to Miss Brinker¬ 
hoff. 

“He is no one I know,” she sighed. 

“You are quite sure you never heard his 
name?” 

Rosalie shook her head. 

“I don’t recall it, if I have ever heard it. 
Perhaps Molly knows who he is?” 

But Molly declared she had never heard the 
name before. 

“I think,” Rebecca said aloud, “there is 
nothing more we can do here. And I have 
a call to make.” 

She took Rosalie’s hand and looked into her 
unhappy eyes. 

“My dear, what if some one has mistaken 
your sister for you, and has written things 
that are not true to your husband? Don’t 
you think this is possible?” 

Rosalie looked startled. 

“I have been taken for Tina before.” 
“Exactly! Don’t you think, in the circum¬ 
stance, you might send a cable to Lieutenant 
Cromwell asking him to reserve judgment 
until he hears from you, telling him there is a 
mistake somewhere?” 

For a moment the most beautiful glow of 
hope transfigured Rosalie's face; then it 
faded. 

“But there isn’t a mistake! My sister is 
my sister, and nothing can change that. And 
supposing that some one has mistaken her for 
me and written to Gerald things that are not 
true of me-’’ 

She stood thinking intensely. Miss Brink¬ 
erhoff saw her sensitive face lose its softness 
and grow stern. Her blue eyes became like 
the eyes of an affronted goddess; her straight- 
lined little nostrils distended. 

“Miss Brinkerhoff, whatever was written 
to him he believed. He believed! Without 
giving me a chance to be heard he sent me that 
cruel letter. That is what is breaking my 
heart.” 

“But, my dear! We don’t know what was 
written to him!” 

Rosalie shook her head dumbly. The 
tears welled in her eyes. With a choking sob 
she threw herself into a chair and buried her 
quivering face in her arms. 

“He didn’t love me enough to have faith. 

I can’t—I can’t write to him.” 

Miss Brinkerhoff knew there was no use 
trying to bend the tragic obstinacy of youth. 
And besides she was impatient to be off on a 
new trail. 

She touched Rosalie’s head with her friendly 
hand, assured her that she would telephone 
her as soon as she had further news of Gerald, 
and then she hastened away. 

WHEN, an hour later, she came out of the 
Equitable Building she had the first of 
these questions answered for her. Mr. 
Hugo Stone had been, as she knew he would be 
the instant she saw him, too much for her. 

He had admitted Gerald’s marriage when 
he saw that she had the facts, admitted it off¬ 
handedly, as if it did not concern him greatly, 
and admitted also that he knew Gerald’s 
wife slightly. 

“Can you give me Mrs. Gerald Cromwell’s 
address?” Rebecca asked. 

“I can, but really I don’t see how it con¬ 
cerns you,” he replied coldly. 

But then, as if afraid he was stressing his 
unwillingness too much, he added: 

“I believe it is somewhere in the West 
Forties.” 

Rebecca made as if to search her note-book. 
Then she read off Rosalie’s address. 

“That is the number, isn’t it?” 

With a faintly startled expression in his 
pale, prominent eyes, he said, ‘Yes!” and 
rose to terminate the interview. 

Rebecca felt distinctly puzzled. She did 
not for an instant question Rosalie’s statement 
that she had never heard of Hugo Stone, but 
on the other hand here was the man admitting 
that he knew her and giving her correct 
address. 


OHE walked for a dozen blocks so deep in 
thought that she did not know whether 
she was going up or down town. Then sud¬ 
denly she plunged into a drug-store and made 
for a telephone booth. 

The person she finally got on the wire was 
Miss Mary Waterman. What she said was: 

“I say. Miss Waterman, dare you brace 
right up to a commanding officer and tell him 
what he ought to do?” 

Miss Waterman could be heard to laugh 
softly. 

“I’ve done it in my time!” 

“Well, then, I wish you would send a cable 
to-night to Lieutenant Cromwell’s commanding 
officer recommending that he be invalided 
home at once.” 

“My word! On what grounds?” 

“Domestic necessity. Miss Waterman, that 
boy ought to come home.” 

“But what you ask is outside my province; 
it isn’t done, you know!” 

Rebecca Brinkerhoff snorted inelegantly. 
“Look here. Miss Mary Waterman, let's 
you and I forget just for this evening that 
we’re officials. Let’s take a chance and be 
human.” 

'^pHE sudden twilight of an early December 
day was drawing down when Rosalie 
Byrnes came out of the studio entrance to 
Carnegie Hall and turned west. 

With her music-case under her arm she 
stood on the curb drearily trying to decide 
whether she would cross over to her sister’s 
apartment and make her usual inquiry there. 
Nearly every day for three weeks she had 
done this, and the answer was always the same: 
Miss Maddern hadn’t “showed up” yet. 

“I ought to see the police,” she thought. 

But every instinct in her shrank from this 
course. It meant the horrible publicity she 
so hated, for one tiling; but her hesitation was 
really due to the strange premonition she had 
that Leon tine would return, and that only 
then would she be released from the lethargy 
of despair that had settled upon her since the 
day she and Rebecca Brinkerhoff had gone 
to her sister’s apartment. 

It seemed to Rosalie that she was merely 
marking time, waiting for some veiled, dreaded 
event to take place. 

To-night as she walked slowly home from 
her rehearsal she was considering one last pos¬ 
sible source of information — Vasco Lemar. 
She had thought of him before, but the idea 
of voluntarily bringing herself into touch with 
him was so distasteful to her that she had hesi¬ 
tated until now. She was queerly afraid of him. 

But to-night as she walked past a Broadway 
hotel she was thinking of this man who for 
long had been so infatuated with her sister. 
And suddenly she went in, looked up Lemar’s 
club in the book, and gave the number to 
the operator. 

It was with a sensation of tremendous 
relief that she heard a voice saying that 
Mr. Lemar was out of town; it was not known 
when he would be back. 

Wearily she came out of the hotel into the 
lights and the jostling crowds of Broadway. 
Suddenly she knew that she wanted to be at 
home; something pulled her home, and she 
faced about abruptly. 

r J'HE instant she opened the door of the 
house her eyes went to her mail-box 
hungrily, eagerly. Nothing! 

She climbed the long, dark stairs slowly. 
During the past weeks she had formed the 
habit of looking first, as she opened her door, 
at the floor. If a telegram or cable should come 
for her, it would be pushed under her door. 
But, as usual, there was nothing. 

She went into her bedroom, took off her furs, 
her hat and coat, still very slowly. Then she 
went to the piano and began to play softly 
through one of the songs she had been re¬ 
hearsing that afternoon. 

TT WAS while she sat there that she became 
aware of a sound that sent a chill to her 
heart. She raised her head to listen. 

Some one was trying the door of her sitting- 
room, some one who had come up the stairs 
noiselessly. She saw the knob turn and she 
heard the slight scrape of a hand over the 
outside of the door. 

Then there came a light, hurried tapping 
at the door; it creaked as if under the weight 
of a shoulder pressed against it. 

“Who is it?” she called in a voice sharp with 
fear. 

“Let me in, quick! It’s Tina — let me in!” 
“Ah, now it has come!” something within 
Rosalie whispered. 

CHE flung the door open. The figure that 
staggered into the room was her sister, but 
not the sister she had always known. This 
girl was white to the lips; no rouge, no powder. 

Her hair was disheveled under the smart 
hat with its bird of paradise. Her street suit 
was wrinkled, a smear across the knees. 

She wore no furs nor gloves, and her lips 
were blue as if she were half frozen. 

RUT what was most remarkable in her 
appearance was her eyes. They were 
wild with an abject, panic terror. 

As she stepped into the room they fled 
about it, from corner to corner. 

“Are you alone?” she whispered raspingly. 
Rosalie could only nod. Automatically she 
shot the bolt on the door. 

Leontine walked to the marble-topped 
table, caught at it as she swayed there, reeled 
away from it toward the sofa across the room, 
walking with a hand out in front of her. 

The pupils of her eyes had scarcely con¬ 
tracted as she came into the lamplight. They 
stared wildly as she dropped on to the sofa. 

Suddenly she bent forward with a spasm of 
her facial muscles that was like a ghastly grin. 
Then she began to laugh, a frightful nervous 
giggle, and in between her laughter she ut¬ 
tered four choking words: 

“I’ve killed Vasco Lemar.” 

To be continued 


usco 

Kold Pak Jar Rubbers 

are made from a special quality of rubber, specially prepared for this one special 
purpose. Expert rubber scientists and home economic specialists have worked 
together on this product to produce a 100% perfect jar rubber. They have 
succeeded 100% by every known test. Money cannot buy a better jar rubber. 

Your grocer sells USCO Kohl Pak Jar Rubbers or can get them for you. 

Insist on the best. 

United States Rubber Company 



Heavy Sentence Imposed on 
Manufacturer of Tablets. 


(ASSOCIATED PRESS DISPAfCH) 
NEW YORK, December 31.—Ac¬ 
cused of having manufactured and 
sold to influenza sufferers thousands 
of boxes of aspirin tablets, princi¬ 
pally composed of talcum powder, 
Joseph M. Turkey, head of the 
Verandah Chemical company, of 
Brooklyn, was found guilty yester¬ 
day of violation of the sanitary code 
and sentenced’ to three years in pris¬ 
on with a fine of $500. The sentence 
was the most severe ever imposed 
In the country for such an offense. 


Therefore Insist Up on Genuine 

BayerTablets 

of Aspirin 


u 


Look for 
Bayer Cross” 
on Tablets. 


20 cent Bayer packages. 
Also larger Bayer packages. 



The Safety 
“Bayer Cross" 
on Tablets. 

Made and Owned 
by Americans! 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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How experts fry bacon 



To fry bacon to perfection — cook it slowly, 
turn it constantly and pour off the drippings 
as quickly as they form 


'The flavor of fine bacon can be brought to 
perfection by the right method of cooking 


There is a right way to fry bacon— 
and only one right way! A way to 
have bacon cooked to the exact de¬ 
gree of crispness that you want, 
without losing a bit of its delicate 
flavor! 

The experts who know how to se¬ 
lect the finest strips of meat for Swift’s 
Premium Bacon, who have a scien¬ 
tific knowledge of how bacon should 
be cured and smoked—also know just 
the way this finer bacon should be 
fried. 

Have the frying pan just hot enough to 
start the bacon cooking the moment it is put 
in. Turn the slices immediately. 

Then reduce the heat under the pan so that 
the bacon will cook slowly. Keep turning 


the slices constantly, draining the drippings 
from the pan as quickly as they are formed. 

When the slices have reached just the 
degree of crispness you like best, take them 
out and serve immediately. 

By this method all the natural deli¬ 
ciousness of the lean and the fat is 
retained — all the delicate flavor so 
carefully guarded in the skillful Swift’s 
Premium curing and smoking is en¬ 
hanced. 

Whether you serve Swift’s Pre¬ 
mium Bacon for a “bacon-and-eggs” 
breakfast, or whether you use it as 
seasoning for vegetables, or garnish 
for salads and meats, you’ll find that 
right cooking brings to bacon a flavor 
you never dreamed it could have. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 

Swift’s Premium 



When you want a breakfast that is the very 
acme of goodness, cook eggs slowly in drip¬ 
pings from Swift’s Premium Bacon, sprinkle 
them with salt, pepper and paprika, and serve 
with the bacon slices 


Get Swift’s Premium Bacon in the form 
5 >ou like best — in the whole strip, shown 
above, or in slices put up in the sealed 
glass jar or in the parchment-wrapped box 



Bacon 
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“—and then Mother trundled in the tea wagon with the 
percolator bubbling—in a jiffy the toast was ready” 






c ‘We had a perfectly delightful day helping Mary with the trousseau and listen—I just 
sewed miles and miles with that adorable Edison Electric. You know there is a little motor 
that runs it—all you do is put the work in and—” 

Yes, this busy household scene is typical of the way in which 
the womanhood of America is applying its war-acquired 
ideas to the more economic administration of its household 
problems. 


No one factor is contributing more to systematic and economical home keeping than 
electrical appliances such as here pictured. 

And the controlling factor is, that at every lamp socket in the home a willing servant is 
waiting to do your bidding—just look at the picture—- 

—Mother is pouring from our 7-cup paneled pot. She put cold water into it fifteen minutes ago in the kitchen. It started 
percolating in half a minute and now she is pouring it. It is protected with an automatic device so that, had she joined the girls 
and forgotten it, the percolator would not have been damaged. Price of pot is $13.75. Other pots from $10.00 up. Coffee urns 
from $20.00 up including a magnificent 12-cup serving urn in silver at $95.00. 

—and the toast that Mother made for the girls, she served it piping hot and crispy brown; cost of operation is trivial. Price 
of the beautiful one on the tea wagon is $7.00; another style at $6.00— 

—The iron can be used wherever there is a lamp socket. It is ready instantly; there is no walking, no heat in the room and the 
attached stands makes lifting unnecessary. The 6 pound iron shown above is $6.50; 3 pound iron shown in the lower right hand 
comer is $5.50; traveller’s set including iron, curling tongs and heater packed in creton bag $7.00. 

And so all over the house there are almost countless ways in which our appliances will add to the 
pleasure and comfort of the family life. We would like to have you see our dealer or the Lighting 
Company and ask them to demonstrate the “General Electric Type” appliances you are interested in. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC DIVISION 
Edison Electric Appliance Company, Inc. 

Chicago 

New York Ontario, Calif. Atlanta 

Manufacturers of the four well-known lines of electrical household appliances 
Hotpoint General Electric Type Edison Hughes 


Electric cooking is scientific. Our Electric Range insures 
perfectly cooked food produced under ideal conditions—no 
smoke, soot, ashes or dirt of any kind—no fuel troubles — 
no heat to make the room unbearable. Whether you want 
much heat or medium heat or little heat you simply snap the 
switch. This instant control produces scientifically correct 
results. 

The Range here shown will do all the cooking for a large 
family more satisfactorily than any other fuel. If interested 
you should see your Lighting Company Manager and get his 
suggestions. 
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Concluded from page 14 

THE CALL OF THE TAME 


paid a lot more promptly than Uncle Sam paid. 

And by and by they stopped arguing with 
her about it because, you see, they’d been 
mustered out of service and their uniforms 
were getting shabby and they were trying to 
save up for “cits.” They used to talk a lot to 
May Bronson about what they were going to 
do and what kind of jobs they were going to get. 

Most of them were going to get something a 
whole lot better than what they’d been doing 
before the war. That is, they said they were. 
They hoped they were. But presently they 
were hanging around where the old job had 
been and finding out that somebody else had 
the old job and that twenty others were wait¬ 
ing for it and begging for it. 

TT WASN’T May Bronson’s fault that her 
A soldier-boys couldn’t find jobs. It wasn’t 
any of her affair. You remember that she had 
her cousin Fred’s job, and he was still with the 
Marines and wouldn’t be home for two years 
at least. 

May thought that it was a rotten shame that 
her employers didn’t give their old jobs back 
to boys who asked for them; but she would 
have thought it was a rottener shame if they 
had discharged the girls who had those jobs; 
and, anyway, most of the time she was too ex¬ 
cited and too busy to think about anything. 
The thing simply didn’t concern her. 

It didn’t concern her until the day when a 
thousand or more men in shabby khaki 
marched down the broad road past the factory 
in an April wind, a thousand men bearing 
crude banners inscribed: 

WE WANT WORK! WE WANT FOOD! 
35,000 MEN IN THIS TOWN ARE OUT OF 
WORK 

THERE was one banner bigger than the rest 
that made the girls laugh as they leaned 
out of the factory windows at the lunch hour. 
It said: 

WHAT ARE YOU GIRLS GOING TO DO 
ABOUT US? 

That didn’t bother May Bronson at all. She 
thought it was “a scream,” and worked as 
buoyantly and briskly as ever all that afternoon. 

A great many of the paraders wore lounging 
around the factory door when the workers 
came out at twilight. That didn’t bother 
May either. She walked home as gaily as 
ever. She was simply not concerned with 
other people’s troubles. 

That is, she was not concerned until seven 
forty-five the next morning when she met Jack 
Tracy just outside the factory gates. She 
stopped and grinned at him. Jack was one of 
the “beaus,” and she kidded him for marching 
in “that gang yesterday.” 

And he kidded back. He was a pretty 
game boy. He was a hero. A veteran from 
the battle of the Marne. A veteran at twenty- 
two! 

And he was discovering that it takes more 
heroism to stay at the jobless bottom than it 
does to go over the spectacular top. He had 
heroism enough to grin back at May Bronson. 

But he couldn’t quite keep the quiver out of 
his voice. And he was very tired and i-ather 
hungry as he stood in that raw April wind and 
tried to joke with May Bronson. 

T TOLD you about May Bronson’s grand- 
1 father and her father, about what wonder¬ 
ful mechanics they’d been, and what a wonder¬ 
ful heritage their skill and strength had been 
for May Bronson. I didn’t tell you about 
May Bronson’s mother and her grandmothers, 
because until that raw April morning what 
they’d been hadn’t mattered much to May 
Bronson. 

They hadn’t been mechanics. They’d been 
just mothers — the very best mothers they 
knew how to be; just simple, loving, life-giving, 
hard-working mothers! 

Men like to think that women can’t reason. 
Maybe they can’t. Surely May Bronson 
didn’t have time to reason in that brief mo¬ 
ment when she decisively ceased to be a 
mechanic and became just a woman, a woman 
with a wonderful gift. 

TT ISN’T so much what you give in this 

world as how you give it. Charity is a 
lovely thing for the giver, but it’s apt to be 
rather humiliating for the recipient. You 
have to be rather careful about how you give. 

May Bronson didn’t seem to be, as she gave 
away the dearest thing she had in all this 
world; indeed it was her whole world — that 
precious job! 

“Here’s where I call your little old bluff !”she 
fairly jibed at him. “if you’re so hipped with 
this work idea — why, go to it! If Sim thinks 
you know enough to hold down Fred’s job— 
I’m kind of sick of work myself — I guess I’ll let 
George do it!’ ” 

It was rather foolish when you think it over. 
One subtracted from thirty-five thousand 
leaves thirty-four thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-nine. Industrially she hadn’t helped 
things at all. 


LTER mother fretted at her and she fretted at 
1 her mother. Her father said she was a 
darned fool, but there was a rough tenderness 
in his voice when he said it and he tried to “slip 
her something.” 

But she didn’t want anything that her fa¬ 
ther’s money could buy. 

She tried to get a job in a candy factory, and 
she discovered the “flve-and-ten” had more 
clerks than they needed. It didn’t remotely 
occur to May Bronson to apply for any of the 
jobs listed under those endless columns headed 
GENERAL HOUSEWORKERS WANTED 
She would have loathed doing any other 
woman’s housework; she wasn’t at all inter¬ 
ested in her own mother’s. 

CO SHE just sat around in a perpetual state 
° of grouch. There was only one human 
being to whom she behaved decently during 
the irritating days that followed. She didn’t 
want to be decent to him. 

But he lived in the flat down-stairs, and he 
was a born philanderer, and he was blond and 
curly-haired and not quite three years old. 
He pursued her with his attentions. His one 
ambition in life was to inveigle her to the cor¬ 
ner store. 

He knew if he got her that far she would buy 
two lollypops, and that if he could get his 
hands on both of them she would eventually 
capture one of them and that after a gratifying 
interval of kisses and giggles they would both 
sit on the steps until the last delectable licking 
of the sticks. Her mother used to call out of 
the window that she would spoil her supper. 

COMETHING certainly spoiled her sup¬ 
per. Something had spoiled everything 
that was worth while. 

The ungrateful boy to whom she had sur¬ 
rendered her dearest treasure had not both¬ 
ered to come near her. She waited for him for 
weeks and weeks. So many weeks that when 
he finally did get around to coming she had 
given up expecting him. 

It was the hottest day of Summer, and she 
hadn’t bothered to do her hair since morning. 
She was wearing one of the wild-looking 
kimonos that she had once presented to her 
mother, a last-year’s one, whose only virtue 
was that it was cool. 

She was holding the curly-haired neighbor, 
and he was peacefully licking the last of the 
cream from a battered ice-cream cone. And 
she was indulging in the only comfort left to 
her, the rather vague comfort of the “kinda 
dreamy” feeling it gave her to sit still and rest 
her chin upon his curly head. 

Suddenly she looked up and saw Jack Tracy. 
A sort of primeval rage at him possessed her. 

“If you’re looking for another job,” she flung 
out impudently, “you can have this one - ” 

LJ E DIDN’T answer her. He just sat down 
beside her awkwardly. 

“I just stopped by to see if you didn’t want 

to ride across the lake this evening - ” 

“Aren’t you in an awful rush to see me!” she 
jeered at him. 

The boy didn’t look at her. 

“Well, the old man wasn’t working and my 
mother was pretty sick, and there were a lot of 
things in hock and — I just got squared up 
this evening. I figured I had to be squared up 

before — I came around to see you - ” 

She said a perfectly irrelevant thing. She 
twisted her fingers in the baby’s curls as she 
said it. 

“Ain’t he cute?” 

“I don’t think towheads are half so cute as 
the little black-haired shavers.” 

His eyes rested on May Bronson’s rough 
curls. And neither of them found anything 
more to say until he managed to promise to 
be back about seven. 

[ DON’T suppose they put James Russell 
Lowell in school-readers any more. He’s 
a rather old-fashioned poet. So probably May 
Bronson had never heard: 

“He sings to the wide world, she sings to her 
nest. 

In the nice ear of Nature which song is the 
best?” 

She knew only that she heard him whistling 
as he departed; she knew only that she wanted 
to hum softly as she pressed her pink organdy. 
And it was June! Vibrating, pulsating June —• 
with a broad expanse of shimmering, moonlit 
lake waiting for May Bronson. 

CHE was again nationally important—to you 
and to me and to everybody in America! 
Because she is the answer to all the formidable 
hypothetical questions that labor leaders and 
sociologists and politicians are asking. 

Not all of the girls who worked in our fac¬ 
tories during war times are May Bronsons. 
But most of them are — God bless them! 

And down in their hearts, under the splen¬ 
didly awful thrill of war, something was always 
whispering softly—the blessed Call of the Tame! 


THE EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES OF 
A PRETTY, YOUNG AMERICAN GIRL IN 
THE FAR EAST WILL BE TOLD IN THE 
DELINEATOR, BEGINNING IN THE AUGUST 
NUMBER, By Samuel Merwin. the title 
OF THIS BRILLIANT NOVEL IS “THE HILLS 
OF HAN.” YOU KNOW MR. MERWIN’S FAS¬ 
CINATING STORIES—“THE HONEY BEE,” 
“ANTHONY THE ABSOLUTE,” ETC. MAKE 
SURE OF NEXT MONTH’S DELINEATOR. 



junct to good eating. Sanitary pack¬ 


age; easily opened cap. Request— 

Diamond Crystal 

Shaker Salt 


Interesting booklet “One Hundred and One Uses for Salt,” on request 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., SAINT CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
Since 188/, Makers of“~Thc Salt tKafs aMSa£K' 


White as snow. Pure as mountain 
air. Freedlowing, fine-Textured and 
delicate in flavor. That is Diamond 
Crystal Shaker Salt. A delectable ad" 


BUTTERICK DD li^I? O 
PATTERN 1 IVlVjIlfO 


Buy patterns from the nearest Butterick 
agency. But if this is not convenient, they 
will be sent, post free, at 30 cents each for 
Ladies’ or Misses’ Dress or Coat patterns 
and 25 cents each for all other patterns, 
from the Main Office of The Butterick 
Publishing Company, Butterick Building, 
New York, or from the following branch 
offices: 


CHICAGO, ILL., 2231-2249 South Park Avenue 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 1201-3-5 Washington Avenue 

BOSTON, MASS.,.105 Chauncy Street 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., . 609 Mission Street 

ATLANTA, GA.,.79-89 Marietta Street 

TORONTO, CAN., 468 Wellington Street, West 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, 319 Elgin Avenue 
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FOR 

THE GUMS 


BRUSH YOUR TEETH I 
WITH IT 

FORMULA O * 1 

NEW YORK CITY I 
SPECIALIST IN 

diseases of the mooth 
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HAPPY KATE 


love-affair all that evening. It got into my 
brain and made me forget half my chores. I 
remembered all the gossip I had heard about 
it, and I thought of the times I had seen Will 
Hammond and Effle Hardy walking out on the 
Bonnieton Road when Will was building the 
big dam on Whipperton Creek. 

He was the engineer in charge of the con¬ 
struction, and he boarded with Mrs. Blebb at 
the Whipperton Inn, and as the inn was just 
opposite the house in which Miss Effle Hardy 
lived with her aunt, Mrs. Franklin, it didn’t 
surprise any one when Will was attracted to 
her by her good looks, and he and Effle became 
sweethearts. 

When I’d be fishing with a pin-hook in 
Whipperton Creek on Summer evenings they’d 
stop and ask me if I had caught anything big, 
just as if they really expected me to catch 
something big, and that pleases a boy a lot. 

“Never mind. Tommy,” Will Hammond 
would say; “when we get the dam finished 
there'll be plenty of fish in it, and you and I 
wi 11 go out fishing every day in Olaf Strane’s 
boat.” 

T3UT Will Hammond didn’t finish the dam. 

One evening, at a dance at Mrs. Web¬ 
ster’s, Will and Effle had a dreadful misunder¬ 
standing over something that Effle heard about 
his life before he came to Whipperton to build 
the dam. I heard little scraps of the affair 
when women talked about it with my mother, 
and I was the last person to see Will on the 
morning before he left Whipperton. 

I was up early that morning, because I had 
to go over to the Wilkinson place to take Miss 
Ann Wilkinson some fresh eggs, and I saw Will 
Hammond throwing pebbles at Miss Effle 
Hardy’s windows. I stood and watched him, 
thinking it great fun for Will to wake Miss 
Effle before six o’clock, and while I watched 
him she threw up the window and looked out. 

I heard ’most everything she said, and I felt 
sick as I listened. She told Will Hammond 
not to ever dare to throw pebbles at her win¬ 
dow. She told him that she never wanted 
to see him again, and that all the explanations 
he could offer didn’t matter one bit. 

And then she slammed down the sash and 
left Will standing in the middle of the road. 

I IE SAW me then, and he tried to laugh, but 
x 1 he couldn’t. 

“Hello, Tommy,” he said, coming toward 
me. “Good old Tommy! When we finish the 
dam we ll go fishing, you and I and-” 

He tried to say more, but he couldn’t. He 
just choked so that he could hardly speak; then 
he pulled his hand out of his pocket and put 
something into my palm. 

“Buy yourself some candy, Tommy,” he 
cried. “Good boy, Tommy! Good-by.” 

He rushed off down the Bonnieton Road, 
and I stood staring after him till he turned 
Mebbo’s Corner. Then I looked at what Will 
Hammond had put into my hand and I knew 
how awful upset he must have been. He had 
given me one of the little white pieces of flint 
that he had been tossing at Miss Effle’s window! 

AFTER Will Hammond left Whipperton 
some one came and told Miss Effle Hardy 
that there had been a terrible mistake about 
that story concerning Mr. Hammond, and 
Miss Effle sent telegrams everywhere trying to 
find Will. But no one knew where he had gone. 

He left no address with his friends, and the 
contractor who was building the dam knew 
nothing. Will had gone in such a temper that 
he hadn’t drawn his wages for the month, and I 
heard Mr. Whitely say that they paid him a 
bigger salary than any engineer in the State. 

And then, when Will Hammond couldn’t be 
found, Miss Effle Hardy started to watch the 
roads. From the gate of the Franklin house 
you could seethe Bonnieton Road and the road 
leading to Pretty Ponds, and ’most any time 
of the day you looked out you could see her at 
the gate, her eyes upon the brown roads. 

CHE was there at the gate on the morning 
after Happy Kate read me the verses she 
had written about the Whipperton roads, and 
when I came along she beckoned to me. 

“Good morning, Tommy!” she said, smiling. 

“Good morning, Miss Effle,” I said. “It’s 
an awful nice morning, isn’t it?” 

She didn’t speak for a moment, standing 
there in the sunshine looking as pretty as the 
stained-glass angel in Parson Beezley’s church; 
then she put a hand on my shoulder and drew 
me toward her. 

“Tommy,” she whispered, “wasn’t that a 
nice piece of poetry that Happy Kate wrote 
about the roads?” 

“It was a beautiful piece,” I answered. 

“They are nice roads, aren’t they, Tommy?” 
she murmured. 

“They’re the best roads in the country,” I 
said. 

“And—and they’re kind roads?” she said, 
speaking so low I could hardly hear her. 
“They’re kind roads—that would bring—bring 
happiness to people?” 

I wanted to cry then. I sure did. 

“Of course, Miss Effle,” I stammered. “Of 
course they want to bring happiness to people. 
They’re kind roads just as Happy Kate said.” 

She looked away over the Pretty Ponds 
Road, and I knew just then that I would have 
given my jack-knife and the two white rabbits 
and the green snake if I could have brought 
Will Hammond over the hill by Parson’s farm. 
My eyes got all blurred up, so I hurried away, 
leaving her standing at the gate. 

Happy Kate and I became greater friends 
than ever after that. Whenever she came to 
Whipperton she’d come round to our place, 
and sometimes I’d meet her on the roads and 
walk along with her. And ’most every time 
I met her she’d tell me she was still certain 
that Will Hammond would come back to Whip¬ 
perton. 

]y/[TSS EFFIE was very friendly with me in 
" vi the days that followed. She spoke to me 
often, and once she walked back with me from 
the top of the hill where I used to sit and watch 


the wind pushing down the reed-beds on the 
Felix M eadows. 

We didn’t mention Will Hammond’s name, 
but she seemed to know that I wanted him to 
come back, and that I would give ’most every 
thing I owned to see him come down the hill 
into Rockaway Valley. 

It came Winter, and two things happened 
in Whipperton during the days when the snow 
was deepest. Mrs. Franklin, aunt of Miss Effle 
Hardy, died, and it was found that the income 
with which she kept up the Franklin home 
stopped with her death. 

That left Miss Effle Hardy almost penniless, 
and just when people were wondering what 
she would do, something else happened. 
Captain Garvey’s pointer dog, Jack, went and 
lost himself ’way up on Cottel’s Hill. 

Jack was the oldest dog in Whipperton, 
and every one in town was a bit upset when 
the news went around that he was lost. He 
knew everybody in the place, and although 
Captain Garvey offered fifty dollars reward to 
any one Avho would bring Jack home, it wasn’t 
the reward that made a lot of people, like Bill 
Marley, the livery men. Lucky Larry Hannaby, 
Mr. Hyde, and young Tom Streetman, go out 
hunting for him in the snow. 

Jack was a likable, well-conducted dog, and 
they hated to think of him lying hurt on Cot¬ 
ters Hill and howling for some of the Whipper¬ 
ton folk to bring him in out of the cold. All 
the town liked Jack, and Jack never got con¬ 
ceited or acted as if he thought he should be 
liked. He’d just as soon play round Bill Mar- 
ley’s stable as Captain Garvey’s lawn, and 
every one liked him for his democratic ideas. 

The search went on for three days, with 
heavy snow falling most of the time; then 
the searchers gave up. They guessed that 
Jack was buried somewhere under the snow 
and that it would be useless to hunt any more. 
Old Captain Garvey cried, and so did Bill 
Marley and Mr. Hyde. 

TT WAS seven days after Jack disappeared 

when Whipperton got a surprise. A reg¬ 
ular snorting surprise. 

It was about ten on a Monday morning 
when some one spied Happy Kate coming 
through the snow that was ’most up to her 
knees. A little crowd of men that were round 
the grocery-store came out on the veranda 
and watched her, wondering if she had come 
over from Bonnieton; and, as she came close, 
one of them saw she was carrying something in 
her arms. 

“Quite a bundle too,” said Mr. Hyde. 

“Looks like a baby,” said Larry Hannaby. 
“Pretty weighty by the way she’s staggering.” 

Curiosity made them walk down the street 
to meet her, and when she staggered into 
Main Street they found out what she was 
carrying. In her arms, half-frozen, starved, 
and looking awful miserable, was Captain 
Garvey’s dog Jack. 

Happy Kate was in one of her real crazy 
moods. She wouldn’t answer any questions 
that the crowd put to her. She just walked 
on up Main Street, holding the whimpering 
Jack tight to her breast and singing. 

I ran along with a score of other boys and 
listened to her. She sang: 

“Mister Rat has come to town 
To buy his wife a brand-new gown.” 

Old Jack seemed to like her singing. He was 
dreadful hungry and cold and wet, but he was 
wliimpering like as if he was very happy. 

Happy Kate marched right into the best par¬ 
lor of Captain Garvey’s house and put Jack 
down in front of a big lire, and Jack licked her 
hands to show her that he was right pleased at 
her for dragging him from a hole ’way back 
at Cottel’s Hill and carrying him four miles to 
where there was a fire and something good 
to eat. 

He was very thankful to Happy Kate. He 
kept on licking her hands when Captain Gar¬ 
vey’s cook brought him little bits of chopped 
steak, that were nice enough to make any 
ordinary dog forget who had carried him home. 
But Jack wasn’t an ordinary dog. 

ATTAIN GARVEY paid Happy Kate the 
reward of fifty dollars, and she went away 
still singing about Mister Rat. It looked as if 
the cold had made her forget ’most everything. 
I spoke to her on the street and she hardly 
knew me. 

“Who is it?” she said. “It’s some one I 
know, but I can’t just remember.” 

"I’m Tommy Fisher, the Widow Fisher’s 
boy,” 1 said. 

“Oh, yes!” cried Happy Kate, laughing in 
her funny way and patting the top of my head. 
“Little Tommy Fisher! Little Tommy Fisher 
who likes the roads. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you spoke to me, Tommy! 
So very glad! Just for a moment, Tommy— 
just for a moment, Tommy, I forgot every¬ 
thing! Everything I knew! Now I remem¬ 
ber because—because I met you.” 

“I’m glad,” I said. “Real glad I spoke to 
you.” 

“Of course you are!” cried Happy Kate. 
“You’re a good boy. Tommy.” 

She leaned down and looked into my face 
with her strange, blue eyes; then in a whisper 
she said: 

“He’ll come back, Tommy! I know! The 
roads are kind and the dear Lord is merciful!” 

She turned her back on me for a moment, 
then swung round quickly and handed me a 
little parcel wrapped in a torn piece of cloth. 

“Tommy,” she whispered, putting the pack¬ 
age into my hand, “you go down and give Miss 
Effle this, and don’t tell her who sent it. Say 
it was a stranger. 

“And, Tommy, tell her—tell her the roads 
are kind. Don’t forget to tell her that.” 

“I won’t forget,” I said, and I turned down 
toward the Franklin home while Happy Kate 
went off up the Pretty Ponds Road, singing 
that song about “Mister Rat.” I never saw 
her act so queer as on that day. 

I gave Miss Effle Hardy the package and 
stood there while she unwrapped it. She asked 
Concluded on page 7 1 
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HAPPY KATE 


me to wait, because she wanted to question me 
more about who sent it. 

And when she unrolled that strip of cloth 
she gave a little cry of wonder. In it were the 
bills that Captain Garvey had given to Happy 
Kate for finding Jack! 

Miss Effie looked at me with tears in her big 
eyes; then she said quietly, “Who gave you 
this, Tommy?” 

And I couldn’t lie, so I said, “Happy Kate 
gave it to me. Miss Effie, and I bet from the 
way she acted that she’d be awful pleased if 
you’d use it.” 

TLJAPPY KATE didn’t come back to Whip- 
1 1 perton for three weeks; then she came in 
one afternoon, escorted by Captain Garvey’s 
dog Jack. Jack was awful pleased. 

He must have had a notion that she was 
coming in from Pretty Ponds, because he went 
out a full mile from town and met her, and he 
was jumping and barking round her when I 
saw her up at old Mrs. Scholey’s, and she was 
telling Jack about the rat that bought his wife 
a new gown as they came down the street. 

Happy Kate slept in the little room outside 
our kitchen that night, and Jack stayed on the 
back veranda so that he could be close to her. 
I never saw a dog act the way he did. 

He was plumb crazy with delight at meeting 
her again, and he tried in every way he could 
to show her that he was grateful to her for car¬ 
rying him in from Cottel’s Hill when he was 
starving to death. 

“He likes the roads. Tommy,” said Happy 
Kate, patting Jack’s head. “If I hadn’t come 
along the road when he was lost he wouldn’t 
be here. Stand up, Jack, and show Tommy 
how you barked.” 

And Jack stood up and barked as if he knew 
what Happy Kate was saying. He was the 
wisest dog in the country. 

He didn’t know that Captain Garvey had 
paid Happy Kate fifty dollars for finding him, 
so he tried to even up the debt by acting as her 
escort while she was in Whipperton. 


He stayed there, and four hours afterward 
he came down Main Street with Happy Kate, 
ail pleased with himself for acting as her escort. 

TT CAME Christmas week, and the roads 
were in a terrible state. No vehicle of 
any kind had come down the Pretty Ponds 
Road for nine days, and old Mr. Hines, who 
lived out near One-Tree Hill, said you couldn’t 
tell the roads from the meadows because the 
fences were nearly covered. 

Mr. Hyde’s stove was going full speed and, 
the [day before Christmas Eve, all the men 
around it were talking of the Winter being 
the worst for twenty years. 

And just in the middle of the argument the 
door of the grocery opened and Happy Kate and 
Captain Garvey’s dog Jack came into the 
store. The dog and Happy Kate were all wet, 
and there were flakes of snow hanging where- 
ever they could find a spot to hang to, and 
that’s ’most everywhere in weather like Whip¬ 
perton had that Christmas week. 

Every one stopped talking and looked at 
Happy Kate and Jack. Jack started to bark 
and jump around as if he wanted Happy 
Kate to say something, and Happy Kate 
looked as if she had forgot what she had to say. 

She stared at Jack, who was barking furi¬ 
ously; then suddenly she seemed to remember, 
and she screamed it out so loudly that Mrs. 
Hyde, who was in the rear of the grocery, 
came rushing into the store. 

“There’s a man in the snow near the Split 
Pine Lookout!” she shrieked. “He fell from 
his horse and broke his leg!” 

J ACK went nearly crazy after she let out the 
yell. He seemed to understand that she 
had given the information, and he started to 
rush round the store to hurry the men who 
were standing up, looking at Happy Kate as if 
they wanted more facts. 

But Happy Kate had no more to tell. She 
began singing “Mister Rat,” and seemed to be 
greatly astonished when Jack wouldn’t stop to 


1 T A P PY KATE stayed a lot in Whipperton 
A 1 during that Spring and Summer. And 
she watched Miss Effie Hardy mighty close 
during those months. Often and often I’d 
meet her and Jack up near the Franklin home, 
and she’d always talk about the roads being 
good and kind. 

“And Jack thinks so,” Happy Kate would 
say. “Don’t you, Jack?” 

And Jack would bark and leap up and down 
as if he knew what she was talking about. I 
tliink he understood Happy Kate better than 
anybody else. 

I know he knew the song about “Mister 
Rat,” knew it as the song that Happy Kate 
had crooned to him on the morning she carried 
him down from Cottel’s Hill. 

Miss Effie Hardy got very solemn during 
that Summer and Autumn. She sort of got 
tired of watching the roads. 

And her face was awful peaked and white. 

It seemed as if all her belief was slipping away 
in spite of everything. 

And then one night in late Fall a strange 
thing happened. I was in bed, it being nearly 
midnight, and Happy Kate tapped at my win¬ 
dow and asked me to dress and come out to her 
quickly. 

It didn’t take me a jiffy to dress, and when 
I ran out into the yard I found her waiting 
with Captain Garvey’s dog Jack. 

“Tommy,” she said, “I want you to come 
with me. Some one has gone away from their 
house. Tommy—some one you like very 
much.” 

I knew who she meant, so I asked no ques¬ 
tions as I followed her. We went down Vine 
Street at a run and along Payne Lane to where 
it runs out to the thick underbrush on the 
banks of Whipperton Creek. 

I was a little scared. It was dark, and I was 
only nine years of age, but Happy Kate and 
Jack seemed to know where they were going. 

And Happy Kate kept repeating to herself 
the words; “I saw her go in this direction! I 
saw her go in this direction!” till it seemed to 
me that she was afraid she would forget the 
whole business if she left off chanting those 
words. 

WE RUSHED into the thick underbrush 
* V till we reached the bank of the creek. I 
was awful scared then. Jack started to bark, 
and then Happy Kate cried out, and there 
came a little sob from somewhere down close 
to the water. 

I was so frightened I couldn’t go down the 
slippery bank, but Happy Kate scrambled 
down, and while I stood shivering on the bank 
1 heard her soothing and comforting some one 
down there in the dark by the deep water. 

I waited there for about ten minutes, listen¬ 
ing; then Happy Kate called out to me that 
everything was right and that I could go home. 

“Thank you for coming, Tommy; I would 
have been frightened without you,” she said as 
1 turned back toward Payne’s Lane; and then 
as I stumbled over the bushes the voice of Miss 
Effie Hardy came to me. 

“And I’m grateful to you. Tommy,” she 
said. “Thank you ever so much.” 

And I sneaked home and went to bed, a bit 
cold and a lot puzzled about things. 

Winter came down on Whipperton, and the 
snow covered up the roads, but Happy Kate 
didn’t mind the snow. She went to and fro 
between Whipperton and Pretty Ponds and 
over to Bonnieton even when it was snowing 
heavily. 

Her foolishness upset Captain Garvey’s dog 
Jack. He thought Happy Kate was taking 
chances going out in weather like that, and 
whenever she was away from Whipperton he’d 
make little scouting expeditions up the roads, 
barking and whining as he went, stopping now 
and then to listen for her singing. 

Bill Marley found him once up by Split Pine 
Lookout on the Pretty Pond Road, Jack sitting 
there in the cold, whimpering and watching 
the road. Bill wanted to bring him back to 
Whipperton in his rig, but Jack wouldn’t 
come. Not him! 


listen. 

Mr. Hyde, Lucky Larry Hannaby, Tom 
Peters and Joe Cowles started out for the Split 
Pine Lookout, while the others scattered to 
tell the news around the village. 

All Whipperton knew of it inside ten min¬ 
utes. Some people doubted it, thinking 
Happy Kate had just imagined that she saw a 
man in the snow, but when they found that 
Captain Garvey’s dog Jack had gone off with 
the rescuers, they guessed that the story must 
be true. 

Happy Kate didn’t show any interest in the 
rescue. She crouched alongside the stove in 
Mr. Hyde’s grocery, and when I went in to 
speak to her she just looked up and smiled and 
began to chant the poem she had written about 
the roads— 

“I love you, roads of Whipperton— 

Brown, stragglesome and sweet.” 

TT WAS dark when Mr. Hyde and the three 
1 others returned. People went out with 
lanterns and met them half a mile from the 
village, and Parson Beezley did the questioning 
when he saw that they were carrying a man in a 
blanket. 

“Is he dead?” asked Parson Beezley. 

“No, no!” cried Mr. Hyde. “He’ll be all 
right in a day or so.” 

“Do you know him?” questioned Parson 
Beezley. 

“Know him?” screamed Mr. Hyde, speak¬ 
ing in a more excited voice than I had ever 
heard him use. “Of course I know him! It’s 
Will Hammond!” 

TIE SHOUTED out the name so that the 
roadful of people heard him, and they 
cheered and laughed and cried with joy. And 
laughing and crying and cheering they trailed 
behind the four men as they carried Will Ham¬ 
mond down the road to the Whipperton Inn, 
where Mrs. Blebb, sobbing like a baby, had a 
warm bed waiting for him. 

He asked for Miss Effie Hardy when he be¬ 
came conscious. She sat with him all that night 
nursing him, and she refused to leave him till 
old Dr. Blake pronounced him out of danger. 

And all Whipperton wanted to cry because 
they were so happy. Happy Kate just hung 
around the inn singing about the roads, and 
she would have frozen to death if Mrs. Blebb 
hadn’t brought her in and told her she 
could stay at the inn till Mr. Will and Miss Effie 
were married. Happy Kate was awful pleased. 

Old Captain Garvey, decided to give her 
Jack as her own dog, which was a big thing for 
Captain Garvey to do, and Jack and her sat in 
the kitchen of the inn and watched the fire 
roaring in the big fireplace. It was a very 
happy Christmas for everybody. 

T SPOKE to Will Hammond the day he got 
out of bed, and I was pleased when Miss 
Effie told me that he had asked for me. 

“Tommy,” he said “what did I give you the 
morning I went away?” 

“A piece of white flint,” I said. “I have it 
in a box at home.” 

“You have?” he cried. “Tommy, I thought 
I gave you a coin, and 1 didn’t find out my mis¬ 
take till I was miles away. Then I found the 
coin in my hand.” 

“I didn’t hear of that,” said Miss Effie, smil¬ 
ing at me. 

“I thought—I thought Mr. Hammond 
wouldn’t like me to tell,” I stammered. 

Will Hammond gripped my hand till he 
hurt; then he said: 

“Tommy, old close-mouth, I want you to 
throw that piece of flint at Miss Effie’s win¬ 
dow to wake her on next Thursday morning. 
Next Thursday, Tommy! Effie and I are 
going to be married on Thursday morning! 

“And after we are married and settled down, 
you and I will go fishing in Whipperton Dam in 
Olaf Strane’s boat; won’t we, old boy!” 

I heard the sound of Happy Kate’s voice 
coming from the warm kitchen. She was sing¬ 
ing her poem of the Whipperton roads, the 
sweet, kind roads of Whipperton that wander 
up and down. 
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sting of insect bites. 
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Lift Corns Right Off! 
It Doesn’t Hurt a Bit! 



Apply a few drops of Freezone on a 
touchy corn or a callus, instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift that bothersome 
corn or callus right off, root and all, with 
the fingers. No pain at all! No soreness! 

Any Corn—Anywhere—Also 
Calluses on Bottom of Feet 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, also corns between the toes and the 
“hard-skin” calluses on bottom of feet. 

Costs Only a Few Cents — Try It! 

Tiny bottles of Freezone, sufficient to 
clear your feet of every corn and callus, 
cost only a few cents—at drug stores. 



Wouldn’t you spend 3 cents 

to find out how you can turn 
your spare time into dollars? 


That is all Miss Irene C. Lolly, 
of Massachusetts, spent, and within 
a few weeks she had earned $42.65, 
simply by taking advantage of the 
opportunity we opened up to her. 

The price of postage to write to 
us is all the investment hundreds 
of our representatives made. By 
looking after our interests in their 
spare time, they earn $25.00 to 
$250.00 a month. 

Wherever you live 

We need representatives in every 
vicinity. Whether you live in the 
country, small town, or big city, 
there is an opportunity to earn the 
extra money you want. 

From every community subscrip¬ 
tions to The Delineator are sent to 
us direct by subscribers, because 
our staff of representatives is not 
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everything else receded and left in his mind one 
figure — that of a young girl whom he had met 
once, whose name he did not know, and whom 
he called Pallas Athena. 

QNE evening, standing after dinner on his 
balcony, he heard, with a distinctness 
which did not admit of dispute, the sound of 
volley firing. He shivered. This was the 
third night on which he had heard it, and on 
this cheerless night it sounded especially 
sinister. 

If anything could have put Elihu out of the 
mood for visiting the Acropolis, it would have 
been the reverberations of these Teuton guns; 
and yet, when all was still again, he slowly 
went into the house, slowly passed through it, 
and out again into the black night. It was as 
if something stronger than his reason were 
impelling him forth. 

PJ E SET off for the Acropolis. The gate at 
its foot was open, and he walked quickly 
up the winding road. The higher he mounted, 
the nearer he seemed to come to that splendid 
past in which a small nation had dominated 
the world, not by force of arms, but by force 
of intellect and love for physical and mental 
perfection. 

Be came to the Temple of Nike, the Temple 
of Wingless Victory. High above him it 
gleamed white against the angry sky, perfect- 
seeming in the night. 

Elihu’s eyes had been so intent on the in¬ 
comparable little temple, where he almost 
saw the white-robed priests in stately pro¬ 
cession. that he did not at first notice the tall 
iron railing which barred his further progress. 
To think that there should be a railing to keep 
the world away from the inspiration of the past! 

1t jarred on his mood of exaltation, but only for 
an instant. 

The obstacle made the goal the more de¬ 
sirable. He rattled the gates and called for 
the guardian. There came no answer. He 
seemed alone with the past and with eter¬ 
nity. 

He set about climbing over the railing; and, 
somewhat ruffled in dress, but singularly 
soothed in spirit, stood shortly on the other 
side. It was his now—the whole of the 
Acropolis. 

'piIE clouds between the moon and the earth 
had become less dense, and Elihu stood 
gazing up at the Propylaea. In the uncertain 
light its huge columns seemed to move as if 
they were alive. 

He mounted the steps to them and stood 
among them, and then there came to him a 
very real start. Something was moving, 
there was no doubt of that. Then from the 
deeper shadow of a pillar a slender form came 
forth, and a musical voice spoke. 

On and on the voice went, in what Elihu 
knew to be Greek, because now and then he 
could catch a word. The voice spoke slowly 
and impressively in recitation. The face he 
could not see, being entirely in the shadow, 
but the pleading tone and the outstretched 
hand seemed to want something from him. 

The vibrant tones came to an end. The 
figure advanced a little closer to him, and the 
hand threw back the hood of the cloak, and 
Elihu stood face to face with the girl of the 
Anathema. “My Pallas Athena!” he cried. 

‘I am not Pallas Athena,” she answered 
simply, “but I doubt whether she loved the 
Greeks better than I do. I might have come 
down and opened the gates for you: but I 
wanted to know whether you would go away 
or would surmount them.” 

“What was it you said to me in Greek?” 
“What does it matter since you did not 
understand?” 

“Could you not tell it to me in English?” 

“It would not be the same.” 

There was a mocking ring in her reply. 
“How curious that you should have forgotten 
so much!” 

“I have not forgotten. I never knew.” 

“No? What did you say your first name 
was? I tried to remember, but I couldn’t. 
It was so — so outlandish. Peabody, I do. 

It is very—Anglo-Saxon. Spell the first one 
to me.” 

“E-l-i-h-u.” 

“Elihu!” She gave the strong sound of the 
Greek to the h. “Is it perhaps borrowed from 
some of the wild Indians among whom you 
dwell now?” 

“It is an Old-Testament name, the name of 
my father, and of my father’s father. In fact 
there has been an Elihu Peabody ever since 
the family first came to America.” 

“And did they all look like you?” 

“No. I am supposed to look like my 
mother.” 

“Ah! And why were you exiled?” 

“Exiled?” he repeated, wondering. “Prom 
where?” 

“Prom Olympus,” she said, but she spoke in 
Greek. 

“That isn’t fair, when you know I do not 
understand.” 

“I am—I am—coaxing your memory.” 

gHE had this trick of saying puzzling things 
from time to time; but the eery night, the 
shifting clouds, the strange place made the 
every-day values seem the fantastic ones. 

“I have looked everywhere for you,” Elihu 
said. “It is odd I never thought of looking 
for you in your own temple.” 

“I am not here often,” she answered somber¬ 
ly. “But when I have suffered all I can suffer, 
when things become unbearable down there”— 
she pointed to the sleeping white city below— 

“I come up here and stay with the past. 
Little by little I forget that Greece to-day is 
but a pawn in the game of the great powers.” 

For a while there was silence; then with 
passionate eagerness she went on: 

“A tragedy has taken place down there, 
monsieur, and the world does not even know it. 
Some time you must let me tell you the truth 
and you must help your people to understand 
mine, for we owe so much to America that she 
must not misjudge us.” 


“In what way is Greece beholden to Amer¬ 
ica?” 

“If you wish to know how much your 
country has done for mine, take a trip through 
the country. Whenever you come across a 
house more trim-looking than the majority, a 
garden better kept, a little shop with' its 
merchandise more tastefully displayed, go 
inside and ask the owner if he has been to 
America. In nine cases out of ten the answer 
will be ‘Yes!’ I have done it and I know. 

“During the two Balkan wars I came here 
to help establish hospitals. I watched the 
army pass. The men who had lived in Amer¬ 
ica could be picked out by the way they held 
themselves and marched. There were thou¬ 
sands of them. Half of them had become 
American citizens. 

“It came over me that the New World must 
indeed be wonderful, since, in making Ameri¬ 
can citizens of the Greeks, it rendered them 
better Hellenes.” 

gUDDENLT behind a column he spied 
something moving. 

“It is only my shadow,” she answered 
quietly. It is Spiro Millioti. TVherever I 
am, there he will always be. And when he 
ceases to be, I shall probably cease to be what 
I am.” 

Spiro, seeing that his presence was noticed, 
came up to them. 

“I did not see him, and yet he was so close 
to us,” the American said in wonder. 

The girl laughed. “It is one of his talents. 
He practised what they now call camouflage 
long before the word was invented. 

“Another of his talents is fighting. He has 
taught me to shoot, and never have I had a 
master so exacting as Spiro. 

“He says that now, between us, we could 
take care of a platoon of men. 

“But he is not happy just now. He has 
not confided in me, but I have an idea that 
he is quietly working to bring about an insur¬ 
rection in this town.” 

“Then he isn’t a Royalist?” 

She shook her head. 

“We must not start on politics again.” 

The moonshine was dazzling in its intensity, 
and every detail was clear-cut in the wonder¬ 
ful light. It was the heart of the night when 
the three started down from the Acropolis. 

I suppose the gate opens at your approach, 
Pallas Athena,” Elihu suggested. “Or do 
you climb like a mortal?” 

Spiro has a key. Never before, since 
Athens became free, has the Acropolis been 
locked away from the people.” 

At the lower gate the girl halted. “Here is 
where our ways divide, monsieur. Good night 
to you, and may the evil lurking in this city 
vanish at the approach of your footsteps.” 

*“JT’S a long way to Tipperary—’ I should 
say it was. Nineteen days to-day! 
Where on earth does she hide herself? If I 
could only discover that 1” 

Elihu continued his song and his work. 
The one expressed his feeling, the other satis¬ 
fied the innate crat ing in him for accomplish¬ 
ing things. 

He worked late, and reached his house at 
eight, only in time for dinner. 

After dinner Elihu stepped out on his 
balcony to smoke. 

“The air is heavenly!” he murmured. “I 
can understand why the Greeks believed they 
had intermarried with their gods.” 

There was no moon, but the indigo-blue sky 
was suffused with a soft light, and the brilliant 
stars seemed alive. 

“I wonder if Pallas Athena will be up on the 
Acropolis to-night?” 

The thought destroyed the serenity which a 
hard day’s work and a good dinner had given 
him. Quickly he came in from the balcony, 
descended the stairs, and, taking his hat, 
started for the Acropolis. He had been there 
so often since the first night that he believed 
he could find his way blindfolded. 

The director of the American Archaeological 
School, with whom he had gone up one Sunday 
morning, had introduced him to the dark¬ 
eyed Greek who with his little family lived iu 
the tiny house just inside the iron gate. 
Peabody had won over the gatekeeper, and 
he no longer had to climb the iron gates 
when he wished to visit the Acropolis after 
closing time. 

As Elihu reached the Propylaea he peered 
eagerly behind every column in the hope 
that in its deeper shadow he might find her 
he sought. Then as if from nowhere Spiro 
Millioti rose and greeted him. 

“Kalli spera sas, Kyrie Americane.” 

“Kalli, spera, Spiro. Eine e kiria sas edo." 
Elihu had practised the sentence till it 
fairly tripped from his tongue, and he was 
rewarded by Spiro’s compliments. Then, 
seeing her coming toward them, he hastened 
to meet her. 

"Os ev parestete, Then promachos ton Athe- 
non ,” he said, giving the greeting due a god¬ 
dess. 

“So you are coming into your own at last. 
The Greek language suits you better than 
any other, Mr. Elihu Peabody.” 

“Things must have been going better down 
there lately,” Elihu remarked. “You have 
not had to seek consolation up here with the 
past for an eon of time.” 

'JpHE girl shook her head. 

“Matters down there have been pretty 
black, Mr. Peabody. I don’t know what is 
going to become of this little country.” 

She pointed toward Iveratsine, beyond the 
Piraeus. 

“Down there are the war-ships on which 
the ambassadors of the great Powers are living, 
and there—and there—are the prisons where 
for forty-five days two hundred and fifty of the 
leading citizens of Athens were kept among 
felons because they were on the side of the 
Allies. 

“And yet you will find English and French 
here who sneer at the people and call them 
Continued on page 73 
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cowards simply because they do not revolt. 

“To revolt, a people must have leaders and 
arms. They had no arms: their leaders were 
in prison; and when the Entente, after forty- 
five days, plucked up courage to demand 
their release it was made impossible for them 
to stay here.” 

As if unable to contain herself longer, the 
girl began to pace up and down .the ancient 
temple of Greece, while Spiro seemed to have 
been lost in its shadows. Elihu walked with 
her, unable to say a word to console her. 

PRESENTLY he remarked irrelevantly: 

“But tell me, where do you keep your¬ 
self in the daytime? I have scanned the streets 
and scanned the sky without finding any trace 
of you.” 

“I have been away. Since we met I have 
been trying to find out for myself where my 
people stand in regard to—to the political 
situation here.” 

“Do you know,” he volunteered, “in spite 
of knowing the language so little, I have a 
feeling that the people hi general would like 
to fight on the side of the Allies.” 

“You see that, don’t you?” she demanded 
earnestly. “They are not cowards, my peo¬ 
ple. They would have fought willingly from 
the very beginning, but— Ah, Monsieur 
Peabody! 

“What the Greek people have suffered since 
1765 the world has never known. 

“You have undoubtedly heard that all the 
Balkans were a cutthroat lot, forever fighting 
among themselves. Had the so-called great 
Christian Powers kept their intrigues and their 
political scheming out of the Balkans we should 
have achieved peace among ourselves. 

. “Do you know, monsieur, that after her 
nine years bloody revolt, in 1829, when Greece 
became independent, the great Christian 
Powers took two-thirds of the territory in 
revolt and handed it back to Turkey, and this 
two-thirds was the richest part of the country? 
What remained was little more than bare 
rocks, because it was Russia’s object to show 
that Hellenism could not live.” 

“But what object could Russia have in 
that?” 

“For two hundred years Russia has wanted 
Constantinople, the birthright of the Greeks, 
and to remove one possible obstacle Greece 
must die. 

“Do you know through whom God is work¬ 
ing now, Mr. Peabody? It is through your 
great republic.” 

“How do you see that, mademoiselle? My 
great republic has only been making literature, 
and money, since the war began.” 

“I can see how you feel that way—now. 
But you will come in, and when you do como 
in it will be the salvation of Europe.” 

“Europe will be in ashes.” 

“That will be the right time.” 

“What a lot you know about European 
politics!” 

“M Y GREAT-GRANDFATHER, who 
brought me up, know intimately the 
men who represented Turkey in the making 
of the Treaty of Berlin, which caused the 
present war. You remember that at the time 
Bismarck professed to be entirely disinterested 
in the provisions of the treaty, and declared 
he was merely ‘an honest broker,’ dealing for 
his friends. 

“In reality he was neither honest nor disin¬ 
terested. Secretly he obtained as a bribe 
from Turkey the concession for the Bagdad 
railway; and the rest of the men who signed 
the treaty of Berlin were exactly as honest 
as he. 

“They placed Bosnia and Herzegovina un¬ 
der the tutelage of Austria with the deliber¬ 
ate intention of having the next war take place 
between Austria and Russia. Their calcu¬ 
lations have not come out right, and the youths 
of the world are giving their limbs, their eyes, 
their lives, as a result. 

“Let us see that this time they do not die 
in vain.” 

“It seems to me, mademoiselle, as if it would 
be impossible to avoid wars.” 

Abruptly the girl turned toward him and 
her gloved hand was laid on his arm, nor did 
she realize what her touch meant to the man 
beside her. 

“So long as you believe that wars are un¬ 
avoidable, so long shall we have wars.” 

When he answered her In's voice was shaken 
with emotion. How shall a man speak of 
the frivolities of politics and war when he is 
longing to take a girl in his arms and speak of 
the eternal verities of love? 

Yet he knew that this was not the time for 
the words he wished to say, so, somewhat 
vaguely, he answered: 

“That is metaphysics, mademoiselle. It 
will not work in the adjustment of national 
difficulties.” 

THERE was a scarcely perceptible move- 
1 ment of her head in dissent, though she 
did not argue the point further with him. 
Standing there in the light breeze which came 
to them from zEgina, it was as if a flower were 
swaying on its stem. 

Elihu Peabody was only twenty-seven 
years old, and as clean physically as he was 
mentally. For the first time in his life he 
loved a woman, and bis love was that of the 
boy and the man in one. 

It possessed him to-night so completely 
that he had to laugh as the thought flitted 
through his mind that he had ever considered 
diplomacy or any other matter worthy of his 
serious attention. 

These times come to all men worthy of the 
name. Perhaps it is fortunate for the business 
of the world that the mood does not endure 
forever. Perhaps man has not yet reached 
the point where he can live on so rarefied a 
plane all the time. 

To-night what mattered kings, or emperors, 
or nations, or the cold, academic idea of the 
brotherhood of man? Neither brotherhood nor 
sisterhood was for him when the vital pulsa¬ 
tions of love thrilled him. 


To-night there reigned one god only—the 
son of Aphrodite. And with it all it was 
denied to him to plead a word of love. 

A sure instinct warned him to stick to tho 
prattle about national and political injtistices, 
when there could only be one injustice on 
earth — that which would deny her to him. 

And yet Elihu’s love for her was so all- 
embracing that it demanded her mind and her 
soul as well as her enchanting womanhood. 
He felt that she already liked him. 

There was no pretense about her, as there 
was no coquetry. Supereducated as was 
her brain, the woman in her was unaffected 
and unspoiled. 

He knew that her emotions were not yet 
awakened, and he wanted to be the man to 
make her heart feel, as to-day her brain was 
feeling. So he held back the words of love 
that his heart was prompting him to say, and 
listened. 

“\A7 HAT do they say of my people in your 
country, Mr. Peabody?” 

“I can only judge by what I saw during 
the short time that I was in Washington 
before coming here. It was the general im¬ 
pression that the Greek people had sided with 
their king, and had refused to honor their 
treaty obligations.” 

“They say that,” the girl cried, “when two 
weeks after the war began, and while the 
German hordes were still marching victoriously 
on Paris, we definitely offered to enter the 
war on the same Entente side!” 

“Is that really so?” 

“It is a simple historical fact. You can see 
the telegrams which France, England and 
Russia sent in reply, thanking Greece for her 
offer and asking her to remain neutral.” 

For a minute or two the girl walked up and 
down in silence. 

“You can not imagine the effect those tele¬ 
grams had on the Greek people,” she resumed. 
“They were emerging from two wars, in which 
most Greek families had lost one or more men, 
yet so intensely were they on the side of 
France and England that they wanted to 
plunge into war again to help them. 

“Their offer was spurned. Those tele¬ 
grams were not only a slap in the face of Hellas 
—the worst thing about them was that they 
opened the way for German propaganda. 

“Y ou m ust not think I blame France and 
England—much,” the girl went on eager¬ 
ly. “Their very existence was at stake. Greece 
seemed unimportant to them. 

“But that is where they made a mistake. 
Greece is really very important, owing to her 
geographical position.” 

“Then you do not think that King Con¬ 
stantine played the despicable role the world 
credits him with?” 

The girl’s face became sphinx-like. Once 
more she looked like a priestess of ancient 
times, the oracle whose answer had two 
meanings. 

“The king was popular,” she answered. 
“He had acquired the reputation of being a 
great general.” 

Of all the nations none is more direct than 
the American. Plain dealing and plain speak¬ 
ing are their attributes, and Elihu Peabody was 
an American of the best type. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, “the world con¬ 
siders the king a traitor. Is he, or is he not?” 

She hesitated. 

“Do you play bridge, Monsieur Peabody?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you will understand my simile. 
When the war was declared, so far as Greece 
was concerned France and England held most 
of the trumps against Germany and Austria. 
And the only hope Germany and Austria had 
was that France and England might play 
their cards very badly. 

“ France and England did not take the game 
in Greece seriously. They let several trumps 
fall, and King Constantine picked them up.” 

“And handed them to Germany?” 

“No, not then. He worshiped popular¬ 
ity. His people thought him a great general, 
and he wanted to live in that glory. Then 
he was one of the few men to whom Germany 
had shown all her preparations, and he was 
afraid of her. Yet he felt that the Greeks 
were on the side of the Allies. 

“He was on the alert for everything that 
would conduce to his own benefit, and not 
only did he pick up the trumps as the Allies 
dropped them, but gradually he managed to 
steal some out of their hands. He favored 
Germany mainly because Germany would help 
him to become an absolute monarch, the one 
thing he desired above all else. 

“It is my personal belief that he never 
meant to fight on the side of Germany, but 
his neutrality was of such great assistance to 
Germany that he expected reward. It was 
only later, when things became too hot for 
him, that he handed the trumps to Germany.” 

“Then is the game lost to the Allies?” 

“No; they are still holding the ace and 
king of trumps. 

“It all depends on how they will use the 
ace of trumps, which is Mr. Venizelos, and 
the king of trumps, which is the Greek people.” 

“You are beginning to convince me, made¬ 
moiselle.” 

She smiled. “Then we are on the road to 
success.” 

“But I can not learn it all at once,” he 
argued guilefully. “1 need many lessons.” 

“Ah! I shall be so glad if I can teach you 
anything,” she exclaimed eagerly. 

“Nineteen days elapsed between my first 
and second lesson,” he pointed out. “How 
long shall I have to wait for the third? Why 
can I not call on you?” 

“Some day you will be invited to come, but 
not just yet.” 

“Why not?” he persisted. 

Her sphinx-like look returned. 

“Patience,” she smiled. “You know the old 
Greek saying: ‘Hurry was made for slaves.’ 
Some day you’ll know, but not now.” 

And with that he had to be content. 

To be continued 
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skin and the soothing of tired nerves. A can contains 
alluring comfort for many baths. 

Bathe with Bathasweet—it instantly softens the hardest water—cools, 
refreshes and invigorates. 

" \ Sold only in convenient sifter-top cans. Two sizes, 50c and 

r $1. At all drug and department stores or by mail. 

/ C. S. WELCH COMPANY New York City 
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Concluded from page 19 

THE RED-HAIRED MASCOT 


“But I could have told her before. Sue 
says it isn’t too late now to be changed 
over to White House. She says it’s disloyal 
to Aunt Alicia not to go White.” 

TH H E Y had to hurry then to get back in 
time to dress for dinner. Fanny was 
late. As the girls came out from dinner, 
Margaret waited for Aileen. “Come up to 
our room after a few moments and we’ll talk 
things over.” 

“I promised Fanny Snow to spend the even¬ 
ing with her in Susan’s room.” 

“Can’t you get out of it?” 

“I don’t want to.” grinned Aileen. 

Margaret turned to look at her. “We’re 
pals, you know. Aileen, and I trust you. 
You’ll stick, won’t you?” 

“If you trust me, I don’t have to promise. 
Oh, there’s Fanny now!” 

Margaret watched Aileen dance off, and with 
a sigh went up again to the study she shared 
with Kate. 

“Have you got her? Is she coming?” 
demanded Kate. 

“Have I got a dragon-fly? or a grasshopper? 
or a will-o’-the-wisp?” scorned Margaret. 
“No one knows who has her. She’s said 
she’ll be the Red mascot and I suppose she’ll 
stick, but she’s off with Fanny Snow now 
and she’s going to be in Sue's room all the 
evening.” 

“Who knows where she’ll end?” sighed Kate. 

“I hope she’s going to end with us. She’s a 
nice child. I like her. Somehow I trust her. 
Get your head to work now. Kate, and think 
what we are going to make out of her when 
we get her.” 

“If we only could find out the White 
mascot!” Kate said. 

“We haven’t found out,” Margaret answered 
a little impatiently, “though we’ve been 
through White House with a fine comb. 
We’ve got to leave that to the scouts now, 
Kate, and get down to brass tacks about 
Aileen. What shall we make her?” 

^pHEY discussed that question before din¬ 
ner and after, dreamed of it when they 
went to bed, and brought it up again the next 
morning. 

After breakfast Margaret caught Aileen. 
“Come on up to our room,” she said. “We’ve 
got the loveliest thing for you to be.” 

“I can’t just now,” evaded Aileen. “I’m 
going for a walk with Fanny. What am I 
going to be?” 

“A candle.” whispered Margaret, “slim and 
white with the flame at the top.” 

“That’s pretty good,” admitted Aileen. 
“I ’ll see you later. ” 

But at eleven there was no Aileen, nor was 
there at twelve, nor at one. Her dress lay 
waiting. Red scouts prowled through White 
and Red corridors, searched the grounds, and 
even went farther afield, but brought back 
no news of the missing mascot. The last 
scout reported just as the luncheon gong 
sounded. 

“MOT a trace of either Aileen or Fanny,” 
she panted, “and I don’t believe the 
Whites know anything more than we do where 
they are. That satisfied smirk they’ve all 
been carrying for a week is wearing thin; 
their scouts are out, and they’re all looking as 
anxious as cats.” 

“Then they are using that white-faced little 
Famiy for something; I thought she was too 
good to be passed over. Do you know what 
I believe? I think that Aileen has taken 
Famiy and cleared out just to leave both 
houses without mascots. She’d think that 
was funny.” 

“I don't believe she’d play us such a trick as 
that,” objected Margaret. 

“She was up in Fanny Snow’s room last 
night,” said the scout, “and they talked till 
daylight.” 

“Of course!” answered Kate. “What do 
you think of your protegee now, Peggv 
Hardy?” 

“I don’t know what to think,” sighed 
Margaret. “But I tell you one thing, Kate. 
If Aileen doesn’t turn up, I say to go without 
any mascot at all. It’s a good deal more 
dignified to give up completely than to 
scrabble for something at the last minute 
that’s no good.” 

“I don’t know what else we can do,” re¬ 
turned Kate gloomily. “If we wanted to 
fadge, we’ve nothing to fadge with.” 

“Brace up and chase a smile,” laughed 
Margaret. “If you go to lunch looking like 
that, t hey ’ll know we’re beaten. We’ll keep 
them guessing till the end.” 

“And you bolt your lunch as quick as you 
can, Myra, and get on the job again. There is 
no time to lose. Scoot!” 

A S THE two Red leaders came up into their 
1 room after lunch they found there a Red 
scout dancing with impatience. 

“We know what the White mascot is going 
to be,” she whispered as she shut the door. 
“It’s Farmer Riggs’s old white horse with a 
wonderful saddle and harness made of white 
velvet, and Fanny Snow in white with silver 
slippers and silver tinsel all over her is going to 
ride him as the Snow Queen.” 

“Where are they?” rapped out Kate. 

“We can’t find the horse or Fanny. They 
have her hid somewhere ready to turn up 
at the last minute. Hasn’t Aileen turned 
up?” 

“No,” replied Kate savagely. “She’s sold 
us out and then vamoosed. She said she could 
make Fanny Snow into a ripping mascot. 
Get every scout out after the horse and the 
two girls and if you don’t find them, keep at it 
till the minute you have to come home to dress 
for the procession.” 

She closed the door after the departing scout 
and turned back to Margaret. 

“I’m so mad I could wring Aileen’s neck.” 

“She can’t realize what she’s doing,” 
Margaret defended her. “She’s in a queer 
position; she scarcely knows whether she’s 
Red or White. She doesn’t belong yet. But 


we’ve no time to waste, Kate. Get dressed 
and make yourself your prettiest. If we have 
to lead a forlorn hope, let’s do it handsomely.” 

ONE by one, as the hour neared three, the 
tired scouts drifted back to put them¬ 
selves into white and red. They had found no 
trace of the horse, nor of Fanny, nor of Aileen, 
but one of them did bring the White marching 
song, which was set to the tune of “John 
Brown’s Body” and concerned the old white 
horse. Kate seized it with glee, made some 
quick changes and distributed it among the 
rooters to be ready in case of need. 

At three o’clock the broad hall of Red House 
was full of scarlet banners and of girls in white 
dresses, scarlet shoes and stockings, scarlet 
boleros and long scarlet scarfs that would 
flutter and fling themselves on the wind as the 
procession moved. 

The whole body knew that for the first 
time in the school’s history the Reds were 
starting on their perambulating prom without 
a mascot, and that it was Aileen Bartow’s 
fault. 

Then the doors of Red House and White 
House swung open and the Whites and Reds 
four abreast followed their leaders out on to 
the campus, where the band, drawn up before 
the faculty on the north side, was playing 
“Dixie.” The two lines marched to the middle 
of t he campus, wheeled as they met, and came 
to order facing the faculty, who were craning 
their necks to discover the mascots that were 
not there. 

The band dropped “Dixie” and waited to 
pick up the song which the Whites, by right 
of their defeat last year, should start. But. 
the Whites had no song to start. How could 
they declare that Farmer Riggs’s white horse 
was marching down the hill when not one 
White girl Ixad any idea where the white horse 
was? 

r JTIE Reds waited politely the few seconds 
for the Whites to begin and then began 
with their mutilated version of the White 
song; 

“Farmer Riggs’ white horse is not a-marching 
down the hill. 

Farmer Riggs’ white horse is not a-marching 
down the hill. 

Farmer Riggs’ white horse is nut a-marching 
down the hill, 

While we stand waiting here.” 

But as the Reds began the second stanza 
the Whites interrupted it with a wild cheer. 
Far up the hill of the ravine under the trees 
there appeared a gleam of white. 

“Oh, look at Farmer Riggs’ white horse 
a-marching down the hill. 

Oh, look at Farmer Riggs’ white horse 
a-marching down the hill. 

Oil, look at Farmer Riggs’ white horse 
a-marching down the hill, 

While we stand waiting here,” 

They shouted, and the Reds’ voices dropped. 

“It is the horse, sure as fate, Peg,” Kate 
murmured. “They’ve kept it for a theatrical 
coup at the last moment, and Aileen — has 
helped them. Why did we ever trust her?” 

“I’m sorry,” answered Margaret, her eyes on 
the white blotch up in the shady wood path. 
“It’s the white horse all right, and some one is 
riding it. Fanny has been pretty clever to 
escape all the scouts.” 

“Oh, doesn’t it make you sore to hear the 
Whites cheer like that!” groaned Kate. 
“What’s the matter, Peggy?” 

“Look, look!” cried Margaret. “It’s Aileen! 
Oh, Kate, it’s Aileen!” 

r j ’ll E white horse had stepped slowly from 
the shade into the sunshine, and suddenly 
the hair of the rider glowed like copper. The 
cheers stopped. Whites and Reds alike stood 
tense and silent as the old horse came placidly 
down; if it was the White mascot, he was 
strangely camouflaged. 

His saddle was a red blanket, his bridle a 
broad red sash, his white mane and tail were 
braided with red ribbons and tied with big 
bows; even his hoofs were painted red. And 
all this color was topped by Aileen’s impudent 
grin and flaring hair. 

Then the Reds understood and tore the air 
with their shouts. Aileen was not a traitor. 
She was a true Red, clever enough to succeed 
where all the scouts had failed. 

She had not only discovered the White 
mascot, but she had captured it and made it 
the Red mascot. The Whites, good losers 
that they were, joined the cheers. The orderly 
flies broke ranks and rushed forward to meet 
Aileen. 

“What have you done to Fanny?” whispered 
Margaret anxiously, close to Aileen’s side. 

“I haven’t done anything to her,” grinned 
Aileen. “She’s asleep about now at the 
Riggses’. I talked to her all night and took her 
a ten-mile walk this morning, and she’s dead 
to the world. I didn’t coerce her. You 
needn’t be afraid.” 

“Oh, you wonder!” laughed Margaret, and 
turned back to her Reds. “What’s the mat¬ 
ter with Aileen Bartow?” she called. 

“Aileen’s all right!” came from every Red 
throat in a roar. 

r jpHEN Aileen with a little spring was erect 
on the old horse’s broad back. She 
dropped her arms at her sides, shook her 
flowing hair into flame, and stood a perfect, 
slim, white candle with its glowing light. 
Even the faculty came to their feet to cheer 
the candle. 

“Three cheers for the Reds!” cried Aileen. 

The Reds cheered for themselves and the 
Whites gallantly cheered for them, while 
Aileen slid down again to her red saddle and 
grasped Margaret’s arm. 

“Did you trust me?” she whispered. 

“If I didn’t,” Margaret answered, “I will 
from this time on. You’re a Red forever now. 
You belong.” 
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ON DIT A PARIS 


T HAT lace and ribbon are among the most delectable of the 
Summer trimmings and that the French dressmakers have 
shown their usual ingenuity in designing dresses that keep 
to the egg silhouette and permit the use of lace in ruffles, collars 
and sashes. Ribbon can be used the same way. 

That the policy of self-determination is not to be applied to 
the waistline. With the separate waist and skirt the fact that 
there is a waistline is suppressed by the new suspender belts and 
jumpers. There is a new long blouse which is entirely different 
from the long blouses we have been wearing. It is like a long body 
draped to the figure and worn over a skirt. Worth makes it in 
pink djersador embroidered in navy blue. 

That Martial et Armand are making a small parasol, no bigger 
than a child’s, and a little like the tiny things women carried in the 
Victoria era. There is one of pink silk with a ruching of red silk 
inside, and another is of pale-green taffeta, plaited with darker 
green. 


That the very short sleeve is a succbs fou. Sometimes it Ls a 
separate sleeve, but more often it is cut in one with the body. 
With it the Parisienne wears a bracelet above her elbow. The 
kimono sleeve is very smart for both blouses and dresses. 

That ostrich-feather trimming is very fashionable. Elise 
Poret fringes with royal blue ostrich the upper part of a 
two-piece cape of black taffeta and embroiders the lower part 
with round motifs of blue and gold. Martial et Armand place 
two or three short plumes in varied colors at the hip on an evening 
dress and Worth uses a large fan of dyed peacock feathers. 

That lines remain very simple, but more trimming Ls employed. 
Lingerie dresses are trimmed with many plaitings, ruffles and 
ruchings. Georgette is using a new embroidery worked in straw 
and wore recently with black-satin chemise slip a pink waistband 
embroidered with blue straw flowers. Worth trims a beige cloth 
dress with wide plaitings of organdy, running from the waistline 
to the hem at the sides of the skirt. 
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SMART SHOES THAT ARE IN STEP WITH FASHION 


“Begin at the Bottom” is the Motto of WelhDressed Women 




The French heel and the prolonged line of the ramp gives 
a pump great elegance. Soft kid is cooler than patent 
leather for Summer 


With sports clothes the high 
white shoe can have either a 
French or Cuban heel, depend¬ 
ing on how much of a sport 
you are 


For tennis, golf, and on boats 
where scratching the woodwork 
will not increase your popularity 
with the skipper, wear a shoe 
with a rubber sole 




The Parisienne favors a tie without a tip. The 
stockings are especially pretty with their double 
drop-stitch clock 


Both buckskin and canvas are 
used for white shoes, Oxfords 
and pumps. The buckskin is 
softer but the canvas is lighter. 

Both clean perfectly 


These are the shoes that you 
will wear with your lingerie 
dresses 
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l|Lerspiration 


aunder your blouse the 
moment it acts soiled 


If you are not sure a color is fast 

First wash a sample and dry it. If the color 
runs, try to set it before washing by soak¬ 
ing in half a cupful of vinegar to a gallon 
of cold water, first testing sample. Then 
rinse before washing. Lux won’t cause 
any colors to run which pure water 
alone will not cause to run. 
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The gossamer coolness of your summer 
frocks will be emphasized by the desirable 
lightness of Hood Leisure Shoes. 

These shoes are made upon a new prin¬ 
ciple. A special process joins the snow- 
white canvas uppers to the rubber sole in 
one continuous piece. 

Every part of this most fashionable shoe 
is given a durable beauty and a glove-like 
fit, and a fibre insole insures that cool 
comfort to the foot so desirable in sum¬ 
mer-time. 

Hood Leisure Shoes have become a 
national vogue. They are “dressy,” yet 


foot-easy. They are ultra-smart, yet most 
reasonable in price. They harmonize with 
any toilette and are most correct for every 
occasion. 

Hood Leisure Shoes are moisture proof 
and are easily cleaned. They never lose 
their shape. They are fashioned for dur¬ 
able wear in high boots, pumps or oxfords, 
with the French or Military heel. Perfect 
in fit, aristocratic in style,- and economical, 
they will delight you. 

They await your pleasure at your favorite 
shop. 


Classic Oxford 


Classic Pump 


to qn. the pair 

Just ask your dealer 

We twill send you on request a beautiful Summer Style 
Booklet describing these retnarkable shoes. Write for it. 


Vassar Oxford 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 


Watertown, Mass 


Vassar Pump 
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FOR THE SHORT SKIRT’ 


HERE YOU SEE THE BEST REASONS 


Shoes That Are Far Too Dainty to 


Blush Unseen 


A lady's slipper should be of white brocade, of cloth of sil¬ 
ver, or of satin in white or black or a color that matches 

the dress 


The strap slipper is distinctly 
French and is for the afternoon 
gown or silk suit. The pumps 
are the types used with simple day 
dresses and the oxford is smart 
for walking 


The high shoe above is a dress 
shoe and the one below with the 
Cuban heel is for walking. The 
lace shoe is more becoming than 
a buttoned boot 


Cut-steel buckles are used a great 
deal on pumps. The new stock¬ 
ings are very lovely with the fancy 
weaves or with designs done with 
the drop stitch 


There are two colors used this 
year for dark shoes. One is 
black and the other a very deep 
brown 


The French heel and the very deli¬ 
cate stitching mark these pumps 
as afternoon shoes 
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% FROM PARIS TO DEAUVILLE 

i 11 / 

Seashore Fashions as 
the French See Them 
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Martial et Armanil are making the new 
type of blouse that is worn over the skirt. 
The one on the right is of pale-green djer- 
sador embroidered with gold. The one on 
the left is made of Rodier’s cotton voile 
with woven embroidery 


lA 


Blue wings are brought to earth by triangles 
of pearls in a chiffon coat worn over a VLorfh 
tea-gown of sapphire-blue chiffon worked 
with gold roses. Strings of blue beads 
make the sash 
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Only a Parisienne could invent the exquisite 
simplicity of this dress from Cheruit. It is 
of white organdy trimmed with up-and- 
down frills of kilted organdy edged with 
silver threads and tied with a silver ribbon 
at the waist 
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Jenny unites the Bourbons and 
the Bonapartes in a tea-gown 
with the Empire waistline and 
a Louis XVI front. It is made 
of old-rose chiffon velvet, with 
the front of cream net trimmed 
with ruffles of malines drawn 
in with rose color and with a 
blue faille bow at each end 
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You understand why 
little French girls 
grow up into the best- 
dressed women in the 
world when you see 
this dress made by 
Jeanne Lanvin. It is 
of white net smocked 
at the neck under 
dark- blue flowers 


The short kmiono sleeve is used 
by Georgette of course, for she 
has always favored this style. 
In this dress of grege crepe 
Georgette an apron of shrimp- 
pink crepe is let into the front 
of the waist and skirt panel 


L 




Redfern mixes his 
draping with brains 
when he transforms 
a Chinese silk shawl 
into a French tea- 
gown. Scrawls and 
flowers of faded blue 
and gray make a 
lovely pattern on 
the parchment-yel¬ 
low silk. The edges 
are finished with 
yellow fringe and 
the neck with yellow 
cord 


The lingerie dress as only 
the French understand it is 
made by Premet in shell- 
pitik glacella or glace 
lawn. The skirt is trimmed 
with six sets of sixteen 
corded tucks, the collar 
and cuffs are of white or¬ 
gandy piped with pink, and 
the belt is green patent 
leather painted with yellow 
flowers (variety unknown) 
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A green apple that will make her best friends 
ill with envy graces the blue bonnet worn 
by this small French Eve. The very short 
dress is of blue linen with yellow threads 
run through the drawn-work atui a yellow 
apple worked every now and then. From 
Fairyland 


To the French “line robe lingerie” is 
an elastic term that will stretch to in¬ 
clude a frock of deep-blue voile de Cey¬ 
lon trimmed with crossways band of 
cherry-colored silk. Each band ends 
in a button and a leaf 









An evening gown from Bourn iche is 
made of white crepe Georgette veiled 
with Wedgwood-blue Greek net, won¬ 
derfully embroidered with fine white 
cord and chain-stitch. The skirt is 
made with three slanting flounces of the 
embroidered net with turned-under pan¬ 
els of blue net at the sides 


In Paris side panels are 
given a new look by 
turning them up at the 
bottom and catching 
them to the inside of the 
skirt. Andre Schwab 
uses blue chiffon for 
these panels on a dress 
of blue-and-white fou¬ 
lard. Bands of foulard 
are fagoted to the skirt 
and the waist and short 
kimono sleeve are also 
trimmed with this open¬ 
work stitch 





Melnott e-S i monin 
makes a short jacket of 
black faille with a belt 
of cherry-colored rib¬ 
bon to be worn over a 
white organdy dress 
trimmed in the new way 
with organdy frills 
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Blouse 1765 
Skirt 1065 
Embroidery design 10760 


Dress 1775 
Scarf 1266 
Embroidery design 10756 


Dress 1767 


FROCKS ACHIEVE COOL RESULTS 

New Styles for July Tub Materials 




1767 —Three tucks and a long collar make a cotton voile 
frock all it should be for Midsummer wear. The waist is 
cut in the new kimono style, and shows the French length 
In its little sleeve. The deep tucks offer an exceptionally 
good trimming for the straight skirt, and the gathers give 
the soft effect characteristic of the present narrow lines. 
You could make this dress with or without the body lining 
In cotton voile, lawn, batiste, mull, silk crepe, silk voile, 
foulard, crepe de Chine, crepe meteor, taffeta or satin. 
It is a dainty style for the porch or beach. 

36-inch bust requires 4J4 yards cotton voile 39 or 40 
Inches wide. Lower edge 1% yard. 

This dress is becoming to ladies of 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. 

1669 —A smart frock bases its claim to distinction on its 
perfect lines and the simplicity of its style. The closing 
at the back is a change, and provides a good-looking trim¬ 
ming. The straight one-piece skirt is easy to make and 
it can be effectively trimmed with ruffles, ruchings, etc. 
Linens, cotton jersey, cotton gabardine, cotton poplin, 
prints, gingham, chambray, or satin, charmeuse, taffeta, 
tricolette, silk jersey and pongee would be suitable ma¬ 
terials. You can make this dress with or without the body 
lining. 

36 bust requires 3 V yards English print 35 or 36 inches 


wide, J4 yard organdy 39 or 40 inches wide including sash. 
Lower edge 1% yard. 

This dress is becoming to ladies of 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. 


1775—1266 —The popular long panels appear in altogether 
new guise when they are cut in one with the lower part and 
suggest the lines of the new silhouette. The dress can be 
made over a body lining. Linen, cotton poplin, cotton 
gabardine, gingham, chambray and cotton prints would 
be pretty for a woman or young girl, with the side'body 
and sleeves of batiste or voile. 

36-inch bust requires 1 % yard" batiste 35 or 36 inches 
wide for side front, side back and sleeves, 334$ yards linen 
35 or 36 inches wide, 1 yard material 32 or more inches 
wide for scarf in ladies’ size. Lower edge ljT yard. Em¬ 
broidery design 10756 is used to trim the dress. 

This dress is suitable for ladies of 32 to 44 bust; it is also 
correct for misses; the scarf is correct for ladies and misses. 


1603—1756 —Gingham, the material for girls of all ages, 
makes a delightful frock for general wear in town or coun¬ 
try. The waist has just a little fulness in front where it is 
gathered to the back. The sleeve is made with one seam 

Other views of these garments are shown on page 104 


and the shape of the collar is unusual. The tucks trim the 
two-piece skirt inexpensively and without much work. 
You can use a camisole lining in organdy, batiste, cotton 
voile, lawn, silk crepe, crepe de Chine, foulard, taffeta or 
crepe meteor. 

36-inch bust and 38-inch hip require 4% yards gingham 
32 inches wide, % yard organdy 39 or 40 inches wide. 
Lower edge 1 % yard. 

This waist, 1603, is becoming to ladies of 32 to 44 inches 
bust; the skirt, 1756, is suitable for ladies of 35 to 4734 hip. 


1765—1065 —The Russian blouse and the narrow skirt 
make an extremely smart Summer costume. The side 
closing of the long blouse gives an excellent line and the round 
collarless neck is very fashionable. The skirt is cut in two 
pieces and has just the right width under the long blouse. 
The blouse has the long slender lines that are liked by 
women and young girls, and is suitable for linen, gingham,, 
chambray, cotton poplin, cotton prints, cotton gabardine, 
shantung, foulard, taffeta or satin. Bottom 134 yard. 

36 bust and 38 hip require 5 34 yards shantung 32 inches 
wide. Embroidery design 10760 trims the dress. 

This blouse, 1765, is excellent for ladies of 32 to 44 inches 
bust; it is suitable for misses also. The skirt, 1065, is for 
ladies of 35 to 49 34 inches hip. 
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Cape or wrap 1787 


PARIS SENDS A NEW WAIST 

Capes Accompany Midsummer Dresses 


Cape or wrap 1787 
Bag 10752 


1787 —-A deep shoulder yoke just long enough to show 
below the draped collar is a new thing in the world of 
capes. There is a graceful amount of fulness in the lower 
part, but the cape follows the popular straight lines. The 
large collar is draped a little and its convertible possibilities 
are most desirable for a wrap of this character. This 
would be a very becoming style of cape for a young girl as 
well as a woman. You could make this cape of taffeta, 
satin, faille, pongee, moire or silk tricolette for wear through¬ 
out the Summer. 

36-inch bust requires 4 % yards of pongee 35 or 36 
inches wide. Lower edge of cape with band 1% yard. 

This cape is becoming to ladies of 32 to 44 incnes bust; it 
is also adapted to misses. 

1785—1671 —A new cape with a newer closing makes a 
light wrap for the Summer costume. The yoke is deep, 
and the surplice fronts are softly draped around the 
figure. The outline of the lower edge of the cape is partic¬ 
ularly graceful. This cape is quite as becoming to a wo¬ 
man as a young girl. It is suitable for satin, pongee, silk 
poplin, moire or taffeta. The skirt is cut in two pieces 
and is nice in linen, cotton gabardine, cotton poplin, etc. 
Bottom of skirt 1 ^ yard. 

36 bust and 38 hip require 2 H yards satin 40 inches 
wide, 4 yards material 35 or 36 in dies wide for collar 
and to line; 2J4 yards linen 35 to 44 inches wide for skirt. 


This cape, 1785, is graceful for ladies of 32 to 44 inches 
bust; it is also correct for misses. The skirt, 1671, is correct 
for ladies of 35 to 47 hip. 


1789 — 1786 —Paris puts a decidedly different note in an 
ultra-smart frock of moire. The waist is cut on entirely 
new lines draped to the figure slightly, and comes down in 
a point at the lower edge that has an eighteenth-century 
note. The straight foundation skirt is made with a tunic, 
also straight, draped in an adorable puff effect. Its con¬ 
struction is exceedingly simple and it would be a good 
style for afternoon or evening wear. You can use taffeta, 
satin, charmeuse or faille for the frock. The waist is 
made over a French lining. The slightly closer outline of the 
waist, its standaway collar and graceful drapery are a 
change from the collarless, perfectly straight chemise 
dresses that we have been wearing. 

36 bust and 38 hip require 4% yards moire 36 inches 
wide, yard satin 36 inches wide, 2 l /i yards material 32 
or more wide for foundation skirt. Bottom Iff yard. 

This waist, 1789, is suitable for ladies of 32 to 44 bust; the 
skirt, 1786, for ladies of 35 to 47 ]4 hip. 


1788 — A foulard frock prepares coolly for the warm days of 
Summer with a waist that is soft and becoming in 
light cottons and silks. Surplice effects are extremely 


popular and the draped lines of this waist are quite unus¬ 
ual. The sleeve is made with one seam. The deep tuck 
makes a pretty finish in the straight skirt. A camisole 
lining can be used under cotton voile, batiste, lawn, mull, 
tub silk, foulard, taffeta, crepe de Chine, crepe meteor, 
charmeuse, satin, striped and plaid silks. 

36 bust requires 5% yards foulard 36 inches wide, % 
yard organdy 39 or 40 inches wide. Lower edge 1% yard. 

This dress is excellent for ladies of 32 to 46 bust. 


1787 — Take a cape and then add ruffles and trimming 
band and the result is one of the smartest wraps of the 
season. The draped collar is convertible, and the fulness 
in the cape part is gathered to a deep yoke. The wide 
trimming band which can be finished without the narrow 
little trimming bands draws the wrap in to the new egg- 
shaped silhouette. This would be an excellent style to 
choose for evening wear; it is suitable and becoming for a 
young girl. Taffeta, satin, faille, pongee, moire and silk 
tricolette are excellent materials to use for it. The cuff 
is very convenient, it makes a nice trimming and is not 
hard to finish. 

36 bird requires 4 % yards taffeta 40 inches wide. 
Lower edge of wrap with band 1 % yard. The bag is 
adapted from bag 10752. 

This wrap is attractive for ladies of 32 to 44 Inches bust; 
it is also adapted to misses. 


Other views of these garments are shown on page 104 
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Cape-Wrap 1726 
Bag 10752 


FROCKS AND WRAPS 

SIMPLE LINES AND SOFT DRAPERY 
MADE TO SUIT THE SUMMER 


1726—A cape-wrap of satin and a 
beaded bag are indispensable to the 
smart woman. The short front of the 
cape is decidedly new, and the fulness in 
the back falls gracefully below a round 
yoke. The scarf collar is adjustable 
and can be worn open or closed. This 
wrap can be cut without a seam on the 
shoulders in a 54-inch material, or with 
a seam in fabrics of narrower width. 
It is suitable for women or young girls 
made in satin, taffeta, silk faille, serge 
or gabardine. 

36-inch bust requires 4% yards satin 
36 inches wide. The bag is adapted 
from bag 10752. 

This cape-wrap is correct for ladies of 
32 to 44 inches bust; it is also adapted 
to misses. 


Cape-Wrap 1723 


1723— A cape wrap that possesses un¬ 
usual style and distinction will appeal 
to the woman who seeks something out 
of the ordinary and very French. The 
shirrings at the throat give the fulness 
that one associates with taffeta, satin 
or silk faille. The construction is ex¬ 
tremely simple, the upper and lower 
part being joined together in the front 
and back. The length of the wrap is 
45 inches in the back. This is a very 
charming style and has all the advan¬ 
tages of cape and coat. 

36 bust requires 3% yards taffeta 40 
inches wide, % yard material 40 inches 
wide to line collar, 2% yards fringe. 

This cape-wrap is suitable for ladies 
of 32 to 44 inches bust. 


1748 — One of the simplest frocks is 
most worldly wise in fashion with its 
organdy frill and tucked skirt. The 
waist closes in the back and could be 
embroidered, beaded or braided. The 
sleeve has one seam and the tucks in the 
straight skirt furnish its trimming. 
The dress may be made with a camisole 
lining. Use cotton voile, batiste, lawn, 
mull, gingham, cliambray, cotton 
prints, crepe de Chine, taffeta, satin, 
foulard, pongee or challis. 

36-inch bust requires 3 yards cot¬ 
ton voile 39 or 40 niches wide, X A yard 
organdy 39 or 40 inches wide for cuff 
and frill. Bottom 1 y s yard. 

This dress is attractive for ladies of 
32 to 44 inches bust. 


1696 —A fichu waist and a long tunic 
skirt show how soft they can he in a 
dress of cotton voile. The draped 
lines of the surplice closing are be¬ 
coming and the waist finishes itself 
delightfully at the waistline. The 
sleeve has one scam and the straight 
skirt is easy to tuck. You can make 
the dress with a camisole lining or 
without it in silk crepe, net, silk voile, 
organdy, batiste, etc. Bottom 1 A yard. 

36 bust requires 5% yards cotton 
voile 39 or 40 inches wide, % yard net 
39 or 40 inches wide for fichu, 1 As 
yard edging for fichu, 3 A yards edging 
7 inches wide for frill and tunic. 

This dress is suitable for ladies of 32 
to 42 inches bust. 


1725 —Something entirely new in the 
Summer cape is an unusual wrap of 
satin vested in a contrasting color. 
The front of this wrap can be adjusted 
to fall free like a cape or the drapery 
can be arranged dolman-fashion as 
illustrated here, and held in place by 
means of patent fasteners. This wrap 
is very simple to make, and is suitable 
for satin, taffeta, charmeuse, shantung, 
silk faille, serge or gabardine. The vest 
front is very fashionable. 

36 bust requires 3 A yards satin 40 
inches wide, % yard of contrasting 
35 or 36 inches wide for collar and vest. 
The bag is adapted from bag 10742. 

This wrap is becoming to ladies of 
32 to 44 inches bust. 


Wrap 1725 
Bag 10742 


Other views of these garments are shown on page 104 
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Dress 1724 
Bag 10752 


THE SOFT FROCK IS TUCKED 
AND RUFFLED 


1724 —July days call out transparent frocks. In this 
one of novelty voile the waist has the collarless 
round neck, closes in the back and can be made over 
a camisole lining. The sleeve has one seam. The 
tunic is straight and is softly gathered over the 
narrow foundation. Use cotton voile, organdy, 
lawn, batiste, all-over flouncings, silk crepe or net. 

36-inch bust requires 5 yards voile 39 or 40 inches 
wide. Bottom of foundation skirt 1% yard. The 
bag is adapted from 10752. 

This dress is becoming to ladies of 32 to 44 inches 
bust. 


Dress 1688; Embroidery design 10760 


1678 —Narrow picoted ruffles make a charming trim¬ 
ming, and they are so easy to arrange on the straight 
skirt. The sleeve has one seam and you can make 
this dress with a camisole lining. Use silk crepe, 
organdy, taffeta, cotton voile, batiste, lawn or mull, 
and trim it with ribbon, ruchings, plaitings, etc. 

36-inch bust requires 3 % yards dotted swiss 39 or 
40 inches wide including ruffles; 1 l / s yard organdy 39 
or 40 inches wide for vestee, collar, cuffs and ruffles. 
Bottom iy yard. 

This dress is correct for ladies of 32 to 44 inches 
bust. 

1712 —The warmer the day the cooler the frock, and 
soft net is most delightful. The one-seam sleeve 
with the puff below the elbow is entirely new and quite 
charming and the square collar is very becoming. 
The tucks give a simple and easy trimming on the 
straight skirt. Use silk crepe, crepe de Chine, pon¬ 
gee, organdy, batiste, cotton voile, lawn or mull. 

36-inch bust requires 3% yards net 39 or 40 inches 
wide, M yard dotted net 39 or 40 inches wide for 
collar and lower part of sleeve. Bottom 1 y, yard. 

This dress is suitable for ladies of 32 to 44 inches 
bust. 

1681 —Tucks and then more tucks make a frock of 
unusual attractiveness. The waist gives the popu¬ 
lar jumper effect and the sleeve is made with one 
seam. The camisole lining is generally used under 
silk crepe, cotton voile, organdy or batiste. The dress 
can also be made of taffeta, crepe de Chine or crepe 
meteor. The tucks are easy to manage on the 
straight skirt. 

36-inch bust requires 6 yards organdy 39 or 40 
inches wide including sash, y yard contrasting 18 or 
more inches wide for collar. Lower edge 1 y yard. 

This dress is suitable for ladies of 32 to 42 inches 
bust. 

1688 —Cotton voile embroidered with the new grape 
design is used for a charming dress. The waist has 
kimono sleeves and round neck and tucks trim the 
straight skirt. It can be made with a body lining. 
Use organdy, batiste, lawn, mull, line dimity, net, 
silk crepe, crepe de Chine, taffeta or foulard. 

36-inch bust requires 4 % yards cotton voile 39 or 
40 inches wide with piecing through sleeve of body. 
Bottom 1 y yard. Embroidery design 10760 trims 
dress. 

This dress is good style for ladies of 32 to 42 
Inches bust. 


Other views of these garments are shown on page 104 
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Dress 1760 


Dress 1757 


Dress 1755 


DESIGNED FOR SUMMER 

THE WAY OF THE SOFT FROCK LIES 
THROUGH SOFTER MATERIALS 

1757—One deep tuck and several narrow ones are respon¬ 
sible for a delightful frock. The back of the waist comes 
over the shoulders in yoke effect above the tucks. The 
one-seam sleeve is easy to make, and the skirt is straight. 
The dress can be made with a camisole lining in cotton 
voile, batiste, lawn, mull, organdy or silk crepe. This is a 
charming dress for crepe de Chine, taffeta, foulard, etc. 

3G-inch bust requires 4 yards organdy 39 or 40 inches 
wide, 1 34 yard contrasting organdy 39 or 40 inches wide. 
Bottom 1 34 yard. 

It is becoming to ladies of 32 to 44 niches bust. 


1760—Especiahy attractive for the soft materials is a 
charming dress with a series of narrow tucks below the 
yoke which give a becoming fuhiess to the round-necked 
waist. The sleeve has one seam. The deep tucks trim 
the straight skirt, and the dress can be made with a cam¬ 
isole lining under cotton voile, batiste, lawn, mull, organdy, 
silk crepe, crepe de Chine, taffeta, foulard, wash silks and 
satin or crepe meteor. 

36 bust requires 334 yards cotton voile 36 niches wide, 
234 yards ribbon 634 inches wide. Lower edge 134 3 r ard. 

This dress is becoming to ladies of 32 to 44 inches bust. 


1755 —A boldly checked ribbon gives the newest note in 
trimming to the straight peplum, stand-away collar and 
sash of a new frock. The waist has a vestee and one- 
seam sleeves. The egg-shaped foundation sldrt brings 
the ruffles in to the fashionable silhouette. This dress is 
especially designed for the new trimmings of ribbon, em¬ 
broidery or lace edging. Use ribbon or satin with silk 
crepe, silk voile or chiffon; or lace with batiste,etc. 


36 bust requires 434 yards cotton voile 39 or 40 inches 
wide, 8% yards ribbon 6 inches wide. Bottom 134 yard. 
It is suitable for ladies of 32 to 44 inches bust. 


1748 —It is French to set your frills on upside down on a 
Summer frock of cotton voile. The waist is simple and 
becoming and the one-seam sleeve has a good cuff. The 
skirt is straight. You can make the dress with a camisole 
lining in batiste, lawn, mull, silk crepe; or without it in 
crepe de Chine, taffeta, gingham, chambray or cotton prints. 

36 bust requires 5 yards cotton voile 35 or 36 inches 
wide, 34 yard net 39 or 40 inches wide for plaitings. Bot¬ 
tom 134 yard. Design 10623 is used to trim the dress. 

This dress is for ladies of 32 to 44 inches bust. 


1734 —The new silhouette is achieved in a dress of batiste 
and linen by the fashionable stand-out pockets. The long 
kimono body is becoming to young girls as well as to women, 
and the lower part is cut in two pieces. This dress can be 
made with a body lining. Use linen, gingham or chambray. 

36 bust requires 134 yard batiste 35 or 36 inches wide, 
234 yards linen 35 or 36 inches wide, including pocket. 
Bottom 134 yard. Embroidery 10694 trims the dress. 

This dress is graceful for ladies of 32 to 44 inches bust; 
it is also adapted to misses. 


1736 —A deeply pointed outline gives a graceful version of 
the popular tunic in this dress. The simple waist has one- 
seam sleeves and closes in the back. The skirt is straight; 
the selvedge will finish the straight lower edge of the tunic. 
Use cotton voile, batiste, lawn, dimity, gingham, cham¬ 
bray, silk crepe or silk voile. Bottom 134 yard. 

36 bust requires 534 yards cotton voile 35 or 36 inches 
wide, 34 yard organdy 35 or 36 inches wide for frills. 

It is pretty for ladies of 32 to 44 inches bust. 


1728 —Cuffs on the collar and a cuff on the hem leave 
nothing to be desired in a smart frock of foulard broadly 
vested in white silk. The waist is soft and becoming, and 
the long collar gives the popular slender effect. The skirt 

Other views of these garments are shown on page 104 


is straight, and the short peplum, also straight, is very fash¬ 
ionable. You could use a camisole lining with taffeta, 
crepe meteor, crepe de Chine or satin. This is an excellent 
style for gingham, chambray, cotton crepe, linen, etc. 

36 bust requires 434 yards foulard 39 or 40 inches wide, 
134 yard silk 35 or 36 inches wide. Bottom 1% yard. 

It is suitable for ladies of 32 to 44 niches bust. 


1741 —A lace vestee, a becoming collar, and soft peplum 
form the sum total that means a delightful Summer day. 
The sleeves are one-seamed, the skirt straight, and the 
camisole lining can be used or not under cotton voile, 
cotton marquisette, batiste or dimity. Cotton prints, fou¬ 
lard, taffeta, satin, pongee and tub silk are also suitable. 

36 bust requires 434 yards Georgette crepe 39 or 40 
inches wide, 34 yard all-over lace 18 inches wide for vestee, 
3 yards wide lace for band for turn-up portion for sleeve 
and on peplum, 134 yard lace for collar. Bottom 134 yard. 

It is becoming to ladies of 32 to 44 inches bust. 


1738 —Hot weather is taken lightly by a frock of dotted 
swiss. The waist is made on becoming surplice lines. The 
short sleeve is being worn a great deal hi Paris, and the 
deep tucks are effective on the straight skirt. A camisole 
fining can be used under cotton voile, batiste, organdy, 
lawn, dimity, prints, crepe de Chine, silk crepe, net or silk 
voile. The dress is also suitable for gingham, chambray, etc. 

36 bust requires 5 yards dotted swiss 32 inches wide, 1 34 
5 r ard organdy 35 or 36 inches wide. Bottom 134 yard. 

This dress is graceful for ladies of 32 to 44 inches bust. 


1730 — Flowered Georgette appears in a jumper and long 
tunic over a narrow foundation and kimono waist. It is 
an effective dress, and could be trimmed with beading or 
embroidery with very little work. The tunic is straight, 
and a camisole lining can be used under silk crepe, silk 
voile, crepe de Chine or net alone or over taffeta or satin. 

36 bust requires 3 34 yards plain Georgette 39 or 40 inches 
wide for body, skirt and sash, 234 yards figured Georgette 
39 or 40 inches wide. Bottom of foundation 134 yard. 

It is attractive for ladies of 32 to 44 inches bust. 
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Dress 1734 
Embroidery 
design 10694 




Dress 1728 


Dress 1748 
Bead design 
10623 


Dress 1741 


Dress 1738 

Other views of these garments are shown on page 104 


Dress 1730 
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Blouse 1752 
5kirt 1733 


Blouse 1761 
Skirt 1609 


Blouse 1727 
Skirt 1750 



Blouse 1746 
Skirt 1751 


Shirt-waist 1737 
Skirt 1747 


Blouse 1742 
Skirt 1756 
Embroidery design 10760 


Blouse-waist 1732 
Skirt 1739 
Embroidery design 10746 


Other views of these garments are shown on page 104 
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Overblouse 1758 
Blouse 1545 




Overblouse 1758 
Blouse 1545 
Braid design 10706 


Blouse 1729 


Blouse 1771 


Enter the Kimono Lines and Peg-Top Silhouette 


1752 — 1733 —Very simple are the lines of a trim blouse 
and well-pocketed skirt. The blouse has a good closing, a 
convertible collar and one-seam sleeve. It is excellent in 
crepe de Chine, wash silks, wash satins, batiste or cotton 
voile, dimity and handkerchief linen. The skirt is cut in 
two pieces and is splendid for cotton poplin, linen, etc. 

36 bust and 38 hip require 1 54 yard striped silk shirting 
35 or 36 inches wide, 2 y s yards pongee 32 inches wide 
for skirt, collar facing and cuffs. Bottom 1 34 yard. 

This blouse, 1752, is becoming to ladies of 32 to 46 
bust; the skirt, 1733, for ladies of 35 to 4734 inches hip. 

1761 — 1609 —Something new in a separate blouse appears 
above a cuffed skirt. The blouse slips on over the head, is 
draped to the figure, and the kimono sleeve shows the new 
short length. The skirt has a straight lower edge which 
can be finished with the cuff or a deep hem. 

36 bust and 38 hip require 1 '% yard crepe de Chine 40 
inches wide, 2% yards sports silk 35 or 36 inches wide 
for skirt using reverse side of material for cuff. Bottom 
134 yard. 

This blouse, 1761, is graceful for ladies of 32 to 44 
bust; the skirt, 1609, for ladies of 35 to 47 34 hip. 

1727 — 1750 — The only excuse for a warm day is an entirely 
satisfactory frock of organdy. The waist is draped in sur¬ 
plice style and ends in a long sash. The one-seam sleeve is 
easy to make. A wide tuck on the skirt suggests a peplum, 
and the straight lower edge is especially nice for stripes or 
checks. Use crepe de Chine, crepe meteor, foulard, cotton 
voile, batiste, handkerchief linen or dimity. 

36 bust and 38 hip require 5 yards organdy 35 or 36 
inches wide. Bottom 134 yard. 

This blouse. 1727, is suitable for ladies of 32 to 46 inches 
bust; the skirt, 1750, for ladies of 35 to 47 34 hip. 

1746—1751 — Georgette crepe and sports silk are used for a 
tucked blouse and new skirt. The blouse has a one-seam 
sleeve and is pretty in crepe de Chine, wash silk, handker¬ 
chief linen, cotton voile and batiste. The two-piece skirt 
is made with a deep yoke and the inside pockets give the 
new silhouette. Use gingham, chambray or repp. 

36 inch bust and 38-inch hip require 234 yards Georgette 
crepe 40 inches wide including plaitings, 2 34 yards sports 
silk 35 or 36 inches wide. Bottom 1 34 yard. 

This blouse, 1746, is becoming to ladies of 32 to 46 
bust; the skirt, 1751, to ladies of 35 to 45 hip. 

1737 — 1747 —Here is the sports costume at its best in a 
raglan shirt-waist and a simple one-piece skirt. The 
sleeve has one seam. Use crepe de Chine, satin, handkei'- 
chief linen, dimity or shirtings. The front closing of the 
skirt is convenient, and the straight lower edge is nice in 


sports silk, pongee, gingham or linen. Bottom 134 yard. 

36 bust and 38 hip require 1 % yard cotton voile 39 or 
40 inches wide, 2% yards sports silk 35 or 36 inches wide. 

This shirt-waist, 1737, is attractive for ladies of 32 to 44 
bust; the skirt, 1747, for ladies of 35 to 4734 hip. 

1742—1756 — The Summer costume par excellence is the 
long jumper blouse and tucked skirt. The body of this 
blouse is in one with the sleeves, and both skirt and blouse 
are charming in silk crepe, cotton voile or batiste. The 
skirt is cut in two pieces. Bottom 1% yard. 

36 bust and 38 hip require 234 yards Georgette crepe 
39 or 40 inches wide, 3 yards crepe meteor 39 or 40 inches 
wide. Embroidery design 10760 trims the blouse. 

This blouse is excellent for ladies of 32 to 44 inches bust 
and the skirt for ladies of 35 to 4734 inches hip. 

1732—1739 —An unusual draped skirt and a tucked blouse 
are indispensable in town or country. The blouse-waist 
has soft one-seam sleeves, slips over the head and fastens on 
the shoulder. It is suitable for silk crepe, cotton voile, 
batiste or net. The skirt is one-pieced in the new silhou¬ 
ette. Use satin, charmeuse, taffeta, serge or plaids. 

36 bust and 38 hip require 1J4 yard net 40 inches wide, 
2 % yards satin 35 or 36 inches wide. Bottom 134 yard. 
Embroidery design 10746 trims the blouse. 

This blouse-waist, 1732, is suitable for ladies of 32 to 42 
inches bust; the skirt, 1739, for ladies of 35 to 45 hip. 

1758 — 1545 — The Summer is not complete without a new 
overblouse and kimono blouse. Jumper styles are popular 
for women and young girls. Made of the skirt material 
they carry out the costume effect or they can be made of 
satin, taffeta, foulard, linen, gingham, etc. The blouse is 
one-piece and slips on over the head and can be made of 
batiste, silk crepe, etc. Braid design 10706 trims the blouse. 

36 bust requires 1 % yard linen 32 to 44 inches wide, 1 34 
yard cotton voile 39 or more inches wide. 

This overblouse, 1758, is suitable for ladies of 32 to 42 
bust; it Is also correct for misses; the blouse, 1545, is for 
ladies of 32 to 44 inches bust. 

1771 — A blouse of Georgette shortens its kimono sleeves to 
the new length that Paris is wearing and draws in its 
little round neck by a ribbon. The one-piece blouse is 
the simplest possible type, and this one slips on over the 
head. There is practically no work to it, and you could 
make it quickly in crepe de Chine, silk crepe, crepe meteor, 
foulard, cotton voile, batiste or lace net. 

36 bust requires 134 yard Georgette 39 or 40 inches 
wide. 

This blouse is pretty for ladies of 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. 


Blouse 1729 
Skirt 1763 


1729 —The soft blouse of tub silk plays a substantial part 
in making the Summer wardrobe a success. It is a very 
smart type, with a little fulness in front gathered to the 
back that comes across the shoulders yoke fashion. The 
sleeve is one-seamed. Use crepe de Chine, silk crepe, 
crepe meteor, soft satin, batiste, cotton voile, dimity or 
handkerchief linen. 

36 bust requires 134 yard tub silk 35 or 36 inches wide, 34 
yard plain tub silk 35 or 36 inches wide. 

This blouse is pretty for ladies of 32 to 44 bust. 

1758 1545 — A long overblouse is one of the delightful 

ways one transforms a one-piece slip-over-the-head blouse 
of silk voile, batiste, etc., into a smart costume. The 
overblouse can match the skirt, or it could be in con¬ 
trast to a dress. It is good style for a woman or young 
girl. 

36 bust requires 134 yard sports silk 35 or 36 inches wide, 
134 yard Georgette 39 or more inches wide. 

This overblouse, 1758, is graceful for ladies of 32 to 42 
inches bust; it is also correct for misses; the blouse, 1545, 
for ladies of 32 to 44 bust. 

1729—1763 — A silk blouse and a peg-top moire skirt give 
you the necessary separate blouse ami skirt. The blouse 
has one-seam sleeves and is delightful for crepe de Chine, 
batiste, cotton voile, soft satin, dimity or handkerchief 
linen. The skirt is two-pieced. Use gingham, chambray, 
cotton poplin, linen or repp. Bottom 1% yard. 

36 bust and 38 hip require 1 % yard Georgette crepe 39 
or 40 inches wide, 2 34 yards moire silk 35 or 36 inches wide. 

This blouse, 1729, is becoming to ladies of 32 to 44 
bust; the skirt, 1763, to ladies of 35 to 45 hip. 


JULY FOLLOWS THE CULT OF BLOUSE AND SKIRT 


Other views of these garments are shown on page 104 
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FASHIONS ON THE CREST OF THE WAVE 


1717— A suit and cap to make the mermaids envious appears 
in surf satin and bright plaid. The long body has the new 
kimono sleeve and slips on over the head. The lower part 
is cut in two pieces, with a fancy outline that gives the peg- 
top silhouette and an inside pocket. The bloomers are 
finished separately. Women and girls use surf satin, 
taffeta or serge, alone or with foulard, plaids or stripes. 

36 bust requires 2 yards surf satin 35 or 36 inches 
wide, 332 yards plaid satin 35 or 36 inches wide for trim¬ 
ming, lower part bloomers, sash and to trim and face cap. 

This suit is excellent for ladies of 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure; it is also correct for misses. 

1704 —For the first splash of the season comes a delightful 
moire suit and taffeta cap. The waist has a becoming sur¬ 
plice closing and fashionable waistline. The skirt which is 
cut in two pieces gives the soft hip drapery that follows the 
latest silhouette. The separate bloomers are wide through 
the hips and narrow down at the knees. Women and 
young girls use surf satin, taffeta or serge. 

36-inch bust requires 5% yards moire silk 35 or 36 inches 
wide, 1 Vs yard taffeta 32 or more inches wide for cap, y, 
yard material 27 or more inches wide for under section for 
skirt. 

This suit is good for ladies of 32 to 44 inches bust mea¬ 
sure; it is also adapted to misses. 


1718 —An enterprising little suit for sea adventure is 
built on trim straight lines. The simple blouse is par¬ 
ticularly adapted to girls and children. The square neck is 
new and smart, and there is a sleevelet if you wish to use 
it. For children it is well to sew the bloomers to the un¬ 
derbody, but they can be separate for older girls. The 
little cap is most becoming. Use serge, brilliantine, 
flannel or satin. 

8 years requires 2 >4 yards flannel 35 or 36 inches wide, 
Vs yard taffeta 35 or 36 inches wide for cap and bow. 

This suit is very good style for girls or children, 2 to 14 
years. 

1714 —A simple suit for real swimming is made of satin 
and trimmed with ribbon. The long blouse can either 
slip on over the head or close on the shoulder and the 
straight slender lines are graceful for a woman or young 
girl. The [sleevelet finishes the armhole and the cap is 
adorably becoming. The bloomers are separate. You could 
use surf satin, taffeta, brilliantine, jersey cloth or serge. 

36-inch bust requires 3 A yards satin 35 or 36 inches 
wide for suit (with sleeve cut crosswise) and cap, 34 yard 
contrasting 35 or 36 inches wide for cap band and bow, 
6 y 8 yards ribbon for trimming. 

This suit is becoming to ladies of 32 to 44 inches bust; 
it is also adapted to misses. 

Other views of these garments are shown on page 104 


1714 —A very youthful sea siren wears a smart, suit of 
jersey banded and belted in contrasting color. It is an 
extremely simple suit and cap, very easy to make, and 
would be quite suitable for women or girls. You can slip 
the blouse on over the head or fasten it on the shoulder, 
and the bloomers are separate. Use surf satin, taffeta, 
brilliantine, jersey cloth or serge. 

32-inch bust or 16 years, requires 3% yards wool jersey 
40 inches wide, % jersey 40 inches wide, % yard satin 
36 inches wide for cap, J4 yard contrasting 36 inches wide. 

This suit is adapted to misses of 32 to 34 inches bust; it is 
also suitable for ladies. 

1711— The one-piece bathing-suit in the new slip-over-the- 
head fashion is very popular. The blouse has the becom¬ 
ing shawl collar and smart vestee, and the cuff hem and 
sleevelet trim the suit. The bloomers are separate and 
the cap completes the costume. Use brilliantine, surf satin, 
taffeta, jersey cloth alone or with foulard, plaids, etc. 

36-inch bust requires 234 yards taffeta 36 inches wide for 
body, 2% yards contrasting taffeta 36 inches wide fbr 
bloomers and trimming, y yard taffeta 36 inches wide for 
cap, % yard taffeta 18 or more inches wide for underside 
of crown. Braid design 10702 trims the suit. 

This suit is splendid for ladies of 32 to 46 inches bust; it 
is also nice for misses. 
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House dress 1773 


1774 —A Pullman robe of 
dark pongee adds greatly 
to your comfort in night 
traveling. It is 
extremely simple to 
make and it is cut on 
straight lines. The 
sleeves are one-seamed, 
and the armhole is made 
with a slight depth 
that is very desirable in 
a garment of this type. 
Dark-colored China silk, 
pongee and crepe de 
Chine are suitable mate¬ 
rials. 

36 bust requires 5% 
yards of pongee 35 or 36 
Inches wide. Lower 
edge 1 N yard. 

This Pullman robe is 
suitable for ladies of 32 
to 52 inches bust. 

1777 —An apron of cali¬ 
co is a great help in 
domestic difficulties. 
The body and sleeve are 
cut in one, and the lower 
part comes up in an 
unusual outline. The 
round neck and the 
short sleeves are com¬ 
fortable. This apron 
covers up one’s dress nice¬ 
ly and the cap is a quaint 
shape. Use gingham, 
cbambray or percale. 

36 bust requires 3 l /i 
yards dotted calico 35 
or 36 inches wide, N 
yard contrasting 24 or 
more inches wide. Low¬ 
er edge IN yard. 

This apron is for ladies 
of 32 to 48 inches bust. 


Apron 1781 


Pullman 

robe 

1774 


Apron 1777 


SEEN WITHIN THE HOME 

\ And for the Woman Who Travels 


Kimono 1774; Embroidery design 10667 


Kimono 1779 


1781— There are times when nothing takes the place of the ging¬ 
ham apron, and for such moments this new and good-looking one 
meets every requirement. The construction is extremely simple 
with its body and sleeves cut in one. The one-piece apron is very 
popular, for it completely covers the dress. Use gingham, cham- 
bray and percale for the apron and cap. 

36 bust requires 4N yards checked gingham 32 inches wide, N 
yard plain gingham 36 inches wide. Lower edge 1 N yard. 

It is splendid for ladies of 32 to 48 inches bust. 

1773 — A new house dress maintains the standards of efficiency in 
the Summer home. The dress is made in the popular one-piece 
style with a simple one-seam sleeve. The use of the yoke is 
optional and the deep pockets have the new hip flare. Use ging¬ 
ham, chambray, linen, cotton poplin, cotton gabardine or percale. 

36 bust requires 4 3 4 yards figured percale 35 or 36 inches wide, 
N yard plain percale 35 or 36 inches wide. Lower edge 1 % yard. 

It is suitable for ladies of 32 to 52 inches bust. 

1774 — A very dainty kimono for hot weather is made of dotted 
swiss and trimmed with hand-embroidery. The line of the closing 
gives the becoming V neck, and the one-seam sleeve is cool and 
graceful. The slightly deep armhole is desirable for kimono 
wear. You could use cotton crepe, mull, lawn, dimity, challis, 
pongee, flowered silk and dotted swiss. 

36 bust requires 4 N yards swiss 35 or 36 inches wide. Em¬ 
broidery design 10667 is used to trim the kimono. Lower edge 
IN yard. 

This kimono is suitable for ladies of 32 to 52 inches bust. 

1779 — Fashions come and go, but the kimono remains one of the 
necessities of life. The tucked front of this one and the new 
pocket give it a 1919 look. The slightly deep armhole is com¬ 
fortable. Use cotton crepe, lawn, dotted swiss, mull, challis, 
printed silk, satin, dimity, lace, crepe de Chine, silk crepe or satin. 

36 bust requires 5 yards figured cotton crepe 36 inches wide, 
1 % yard plain cotton crepe 20 inches wide. Lower edge 1 N yard . 

It is suitable for ladies of 32 to 52 inches bust. 

1769 — Striped chambray is used for an especially good type of 
one-piece house dress, or overall apron. The lapped closing is 
simple and convenient, the collar is becoming and the little two- 
pieced cap completes a workmanlike costume. Use cotton pop¬ 
lin, gingham, chambray, percale or linen. 

36 inches bust requires 5 N yards chambray 32 inches wide, 
1 yard cotton poplin 36 inches wide, N yard material 18 inches 
wide for crown, l A yard material 27 or more inches wide for band. 
Bottom 1 z /i yard. 

It is suitable for ladies of 32 to 48 inches bust. 


House dress or overall apron 1769 


Other views of these garments are shown on -page 104 
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efore Your ui 

OU should 


remove unsightly 
hair from arms, underarms and 
limbs. The nicest, quickest and 
most simple way to remove it is 
with De Miracle, the original sani¬ 
tary liquid. 

FREE BOOK with testimonials 
of eminent physicians, surgeons, 
dermatologists and medical jour¬ 
nals explains how De Miracle de¬ 
vitalizes hair, mailed in plain sealed 
envelope on request. 

Only genuine De Miracle has a 
money-back guarantee in each 
package. 

Three sizes: 6oc, $1.00, $2.00 

cAt all toilet counters, or direct from 
us in plain wrapper, on receipt of price 


Dept. D-26, Park Ave. and 129th St. 
New York 


IHMP 




DU, TOO, CAN HAVE 
BEAUTIFUL 

EYEBROWS 
and LASHES 

They add wonderfully to 
one’s beauty, charm and at¬ 
tractiveness. A little 

c 

applied nightly, will nourish, 
stimulate and promote growth 
•f eyebrows and lashes, making 
em long, thick and lustrous, 
aranteed absolutely harmless. 
x nousands have been delighted with 
— the results obtained by its use; why not 
you? Two sizes, 50c and $1.00. At your dealers, or direct 
from us by mail, in plain cover, prepaid. Satisfaction assured 
Or price refunded. Avoid disappointments with imitations. Get 
the. full name correct— “ LASH-BROW-INE." It's imitated, 
LOOK FOR The Girl with the Hose. It's op every box. 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4303-35Grand Blvd., CHICAGO 



Reduce Your Flesh 

Exactly where desired by wearing: 

Dr. Walter’s 

Famous Pure Gum 

REDUCING RUBBER GARMENTS 

Cover any part of body. Endorsed by physicians. 
At druggists or send for illustrated booklet. Bust 
Reducer, $5.50. Chin Reducer, $2. As illustrated 

Dr. Jeanne D. E. Walter, Billings Bldg., (4th Floor) 
353 5th Avenue, New York 
(Ent. on 34th St., 3rd Door East) 



Dress 1667 
[Lmbroidery 
design 
10693 
Bag 10752 


Dress 1682 


Dress 1768 
Bag 10742 


STYLES OF YOUTH 


To Charm the Charmer 


1682—The bouffant hip for young girls or 
small women appears in a kimono-sleeved frock 
of taffeta, satin, cotton voile, etc. The skirt 
is two-pieced with soft drapery on the sides. 

17 years requires 3JH? yards foulard 36 
Inches wide, % Georgette crepe 40 inches 
wide, % yard material 32 inches wide for 
facings, % yard material 36 inches wide for 
undersection for skirt. Bottom 1)4 yard. 

This dress is pretty for misses of 14 to 19 
years, also for small women. 

1768—For Summer silks, cotton voile, etc., 
comes a dress with a surplice-draped waist cut 
in one piece, and a two-piece skirt with a new 
irregularity in the arrangement of its drapery. 
It is becoming to small women also. 

17 years requires 4% yards foulard 36 
Inches wide, )4 yard satin 27 inches wide. 
Bottom 1% yard. The bag is adapted from 
bag 10742. 

This dress is pretty for misses of 14 to 19 
years, also for small women. 


' jft Shirt-waist 
T 9377 

Overblouse 1758 


1682 


1667 


1768 


1734 

Dress 1734 
Lmbroidery design 10760 


1667 —A jumper bolero andstand- 
out pockets make a delightful 
frock for young girls or small 
women. The sleeves are set in 
the lining, and the skirt has a 
straight lower part attached to 
the two-piece yoke. 

17 years requires 2 )4 yards 
linen 36 inches wide, % yard or¬ 
gandy 36 inches wide. Bottom 
1)4 yard. Embroidery design 
10693 trims the dress; the bag is 
adapted from bag 10752. 

It is for misses of 14 to 19 
years, also for small women. 

1734 —A kimono body and a peg-top two-pieced 
lower part have the new lines. Young girls and 
women use linen, gingham, chambray, cotton 
prints or cotton poplin. 

32-inch bust or 15 to 16 years requires 1)4 
yard batiste 36 niches wide, 2 yards cotton gabar¬ 
dine 36 inches wide for skirt. Embroidery de¬ 
sign 10760 trims the dress. Lower edge 1)4 yard. 

It is for misses of 32 to 34 bust, also for ladies. 


1766 


Dress 1766 


9377 1758 


1766 —Quite original in its bro¬ 
ken Empire waistline and side 
closing is a dress of chambray- 
trimmed gingham. The skirt is 
straight so that the dress is par¬ 
ticularly good for cotton prints, 
linen, cotton poplin and cotton 
gabardine. 

16 years requires 3)4 yards 
gingham 32 inches wide, )4 yard 
chambray 32 inches wide. Bot¬ 
tom 1)4 yard. 

This dress is becoming to 
misses of 14 to 19 years; also for 
small women. 

9377—1758 — An overblouse made of the skirt 
material joins a separate shirt-waist and skirt in 
the bands of a complete costume. 

17 years for shirt-waist and 34 bust or 17 to 18 
years for overblouse requires 2)4 yards cotton 
voile 36 wide, yard linen 32 to 44 wide. 

Shirt-waist 9377 is for misses of 14 to 19 years, 
also for small women; the overblouse, 1758, for 
misses of 32 to 34 bust, also for ladies. 
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GAY TIMES AHEAD 


Lines for Young Girls 


1687 — The call of the tuck sounds loudest in 
an adorable frock with a jumper which is 
draped and forms its sash. The skirt is 
straight and the one-seam sleeve is set into the 
lining. Girls or small women use organdy, 
cotton voile, batiste, mull, silk crepe, etc. 

17 years requires 4% yards organdy 39 or 40 
inches wide. Bottom lj4 yard. 

This dress is pretty for misses of 14 to 19 
years; also for small women. 


■ 


1743 —Dimity is used for a soft frock for 
young girls or small women. The waist has 
one-seam sleeves and can be made over a 
camisole lining. The tucked peplum gives the 
new silhouette with the narrow straight skirt. 

10 years requires 4% yards dimity 32 
inches wide, 34 yard organdy 18 or more 
inches wide. Bottom 1 % yard. 

This dress is becoming to misses of 14 to 19 
years; also to small women. 




1743 


1754 


Dress 


• , M 1754 


1762 


Dress 1691 
Embroidery design 10713 


1691 


1687 


Dress 168/ 


1762 —A Summer frock has a 
back-closing waist, an unusual 
collar and a new kind of a one- 
seam sleeve. The skirt is straight. 
A camisole lining can be used 
under cotton voile, batiste, lawn, 
dimity, mull, silk crepe, crepe de 
Chine, crepe meteor, taffeta, fou¬ 
lard or satin. 

16 years requires 3 yards dotted 
silk crepe 39 or 40 inches wide, 
yard plain silk crepe 39 or 40 
inches wide. Bottom 134 yard. 

This dress is becoming to miss¬ 
es of 14 to 19 years; also for small 
women. 


Overblouse 1758 


1691 —A draped jumper frock 
deeply flounced comes for the girl 
or small woman. The one-seam 
sleeve is set into the lining, and 
the two-piece circular flounces 
are over a straight foundation. 

17 years requires 4 yards linen 
36 wide, M yard cotton voile 40 
inches wide for sleeves, cuffs and 
to face linings, 234 yards 27 
inches wide for foundation. Bot¬ 
tom of foundation 134 yard. 
Lowest flounce 1% yard. Em¬ 
broidery 10713 trims the dress. 

It is becoming to misses of 14 to 
19 years and to small women also. 


1754 —A Kussian closing and double peplums make 
life worth while in a frock of dotted swiss. The 
sleeve is one-seamed, and the skirt straight. Girls 
and small women use gingham, chambray, cotton 
prints, handkerchief linen, cotton voile or dimity. 

17 years requires 434 yards dotted swiss 35 or 36 
Inches wide. Bottom 1 34 yard. 

This dress is graceful for misses of 14 to 19 years; 
also for small women. 



1758 


1758—A long overblouse makes a very complete cos¬ 
tume when it matches the skirt. It is suitable for 
women or young girls. It can be of satin, taffeta, 
moire, shantung, foulard, gingham, chambray, etc., 
to match the skirt or in contrast to a dress or slip. 

32-inch bust or 15 to 16 years requires 134 yard 
cotton poplin 35 or 36 inches wide. 

This over blouse is becoming to misses of 32 to 34 
bust; also to ladies. 



They Call Me 
Harmony because 
I Dispel Dressing 
Discords! 

T HAT’S my job and I 
love my work. I’m 
the one snap that 
won’t slip from your fin¬ 
gers when you sew me on. 
You can hold me easily 
without fumbling me 
around because of my 
forget-me-not shape. My 
big, open eyes make for 
easy sewing. 



When I’m attached, I hold 
tight — firmly and securely in 
place. I never twist or squirm 
about. 

My Federalloy spring, so called 
because it is the result of a spe¬ 
cial and scientific process of 
metal tempering—is very, very 
sensitive. 

At the slightest touch of your 
fingers, I click! And I’m snap¬ 
ped, and stay that way till you 
release me. 

I never cut fabric or thread 
because my edges are expertly 
rolled. 

Washing can’t rust me—iron¬ 
ing or wringing won’t crush me. 

I’m proud of my finish; in 
black or white — as fresh and 
bright as a new dime. 

My size chart on the back of 
my cards is a correct fabric guide 
which tells you which one of my 
6 sizes to use for every fabric 
weight, from sheerest tulle to 
heaviest wool. 

Please do me the favor of 
trying one of my cards. I want 
you to know why they call me the 
snap with the shape you can’t for¬ 
get—the snap you won’t regret. 
If your dealer can’t supply you— 
send me 10c and I will send you 
a card of 12. I’ll also send you, 
gratis, my premium book. 


Federal Snap Fastener Corporation 
Dept. B, 25 to 29 W. 31st St., New York 

Enclosed find 10c. Please send me 
a card of 12 Harmony Snap Fasteners 
and your Premium Book. 


Sign. 


My dealer 
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IngriQm’s 

MilkhGed CtSattl 

Keep the bloom and softness of youth in your 
complexion with Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. It is 
therapeutic, it gives health to the skin tissues, it over¬ 
comes imperfections of the complexion, ft is soften 
ing and cleansing, too. No other emollient will give 
you the same result. Since 1885 used by women of 
refinement the world over. Use it daily. 

“Just to show the proper glow” use Ingram’s Rouge. 
Perfumed with exquisite delicacy. Safe. Comes in 
solid cake. No porcelain. Three perfect shades. 50c, 

Send us a dime for our Guest Room Package containing 

Ingram's Face Powder and Rouge, and Milkweed Cream , 

Zodenta Tooth Powder , and Perfume in Guest Room Sixes . 

( 100 ) 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 
Windsor, Ont. 51 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 




UST what is red? 

Is it crimson, carmine, car¬ 
dinal or magenta? 


The Spectrophotometer, 
“the color yardstick,” splits 
light into different colors and 
measures their intensity. This 
gives a set of color-standards with 
which colors used in industrial 
processes can be measured. 

Read about “the color yard¬ 
stick, ” in the August issue of 
Everybody’s, in the article “The 
Dividends of Science,” which 
also tells what the Bureau of 
Science in Washington has done 
and is doing to save the American 
people many millions of dollars. 

Read how eight millions, two hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand dollars in print 
butter are saved every year. 

Every housewife and every intelligent 
woman will be interested in this article 
and thoroughly entertained by the 


August Fiction Number 

of 

fveryhody's 

YKagazine 

Now on the News-stands 

The Rideway Company, 223 Spring St., New York 


Allen’s FoofHEase 
For the Feet 

Sprinkle one or two Allen’s Foot-Ease 
powders in the Foot Bath and soak and 
rub the feet. It takes the sting out of 
Corns and Bunions and smarting, aching 
feet. Then for lasting comfort, shake 
Allen’s Foot-Ease into your shoes. It 
takes the friction from the shoe, rests 
the feet and makes walking a delight. 
Always use it for dancing parties and to 
break in new shoes. All dealers sell it. 



Mmmrnt 

1 Elastic Brassiere 


IV/TADE of “Paraknit,” a new 
kind of light weight, open 
work, elastic material, invented by 
us; very, very flexible, extremely 
stylish, and healthful. 

Reinforced diaphragm strip 
at lower edge supports and reduces 
diaphragm without pressure, and 
is advantageous. 

$2 and $2.50 at dealers’, or write 
for illustrated booklet. 

TREO COMPANY, INC. 

160-D Fifth Avenue, New York ^ 



Soldiers Soothe 
Skin Troubles 
with Cuticura 

S®ap, Ointment, Talcum 25c. each. 
Samples of“Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston." 



COSTUMES AND THE CAPE 


Empire Line and Long Blouse 


Dress 1749 
Braiding 10675 


Dress 1690 


Dress 1778; tam-o’-shanter 1477 


Cape 1764 


1690 —Gingham and chambray mean a great deal in the 
life of the young person, especially when they come vested 
in lawn. The little waist and the peplums make a de¬ 
lightful dress for girls of this age. The one-seam sleeve 
and the straight skirt are very easy to make. Use gingham, 
chambray, prints, linen, cotton poplin, dimity or lawn. 

11 years requires 1 % yard chambray 32 inches wide, 1 % 
yard gingham 32 inches wide including sash, % yard lawn 
27 inches wide for collar and vestee. 

This dress is attractive for girls of 8 to 15 years. 


1778—1477 —A sailor dress and a tam-o’-shanter are just 
the thing for the tennis-court. The dress is made with a 
good-looking blouse in regulation middy style that slips 
on over the head. The skirt is straight. Use linen, cotton 
poplin or chambray, or drill with serge. 

12 years requires 2% yards duck 27 inches wide, 3 Y 
yards contrasting 27 inches wide for collar, cuffs, skirt, 
Yz yard material 32 or more wide for hat in girls’ size. 

This dress is nice for girls of 4 to 15 years; the bat for 
children, girls, misses and ladies. 


1764 — You can’t begin too 
young with capes, so the junior 
member of the family chooses 
one of the latest with round 
yoke and smart vest front. It 
is a very wearable type of gar¬ 
ment for Summer and is suitable 
for serge, checks, gabardine, trico¬ 
tine, broadcloth, light-weight 
velours, taffeta, satin, faille, 
pongee or crepe de Clime. This 
is an inexpensive and easy cape 
to make. The adjustable collar 
is very practical in wraps. 

10 years requires 1 % yard 
serge 54 inches wide. 

This cape is suitable for girls 
of 4 to 15 years. 


Shirt-waist 9377; skirt 1772 


1749 — Anytliing that suggests 
the middy blouse wins the 
juniors’ favor and this one is no 
exception to the rule. It has a 
good-looking blouse with the 
popular round neck, and the 
one-seam sleeve is a nice length 
for warm weather. The straight 
skirt is sewed to an underbody, 
so there is no danger of mis¬ 
hap. Use linen, cotton poplin, 
drill, pique, chambray, gingham 
or gingham with chambray. 

14 years requires 4 yards linen 
35 or 36 inches wide. Braiding 
design 10675 is used to trim the 
dress. 

This dress is pretty for girls of 
4 to 15 years. 


9377—1772 —There are times when 
nothing takes the place of a shirt¬ 
waist and nai-row skirt, as every 
girl knows. The blouse with its 
convertible collar and one-seam 
sleeve is splendid for every-day 
wear. The skirt is cut in two 
pieces, is easy to make and has just 
the right width for a skirt of this 
type. Use linen, cotton poplin, 
repp, cotton gabardine, gingham, 
tub or sports silks for the skirt. 

17 years requires 1% yard linen 
36 inches wide, 2 Y yard repp 35 to 
44 inches wide. Bottom 1% yard. 

This shirt-waist and skirt are for 
misses of 14 to 19 years; they are 
also correct for small women. 


Dress 1710 


1710 —Cotton print is used for a darling little frock that 
slips over the head and is made with a yoke-shaped 
trimming. The closing is arranged on the shoulders 
and at the seam under the left arm. The one-seam 
sleeve is easy to make and the little pointed cuff 
makes a pretoy finish at the elbow. The skirt is 
straight. Use gingham, chambray, cotton prints, 
linen, lawn, cotton poplin, nainsook, checks, plaid or 
pongee. 

10 years requires 2Y yards cotton print 35 or 36 
inches wide, % yard organdy 35 or 36 inches wide for 
trimming pieces, cuff and sash. 

This dress is becoming to girls of 6 to 14 years. 


f i 
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1778 
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PREPARED FOR THE FOURTH 


Dress 1740 


Dress 1745 
Smocking design 10744 


Dress 1721 
Embroidery design 10405 


1740 —There’s no dress like the guimpe dress for Summer 
days for little girls and juniors. Here the jumper has a 
particularly pretty outline and the straight skirt is sewed 
to its lower edge. The blouse is finished with a becoming 
collar and a one-seam sleeve. You could make the dress 
of gingham, chambray, cotton poplin, linen and cotton 
prints with a blouse of lawn, nainsook, batiste, etc. 

10 years requires 1 % yard lawn 35 or 36 inches wide for 
blouse, 1 % yard cotton poplin 35 or 36 inches wide. 

This dress is becoming to girls of 4 to 15 years. 


Dress 1776 
Hat 1 125 
Embroidery 
design 10746 


1745 —Dainty frocks and firecrackers are equally impor¬ 
tant in July. The simple Empire waist of this dress has a 
becoming square collar and a cool little one-seam sleeve. 
The smocking makes a delightful and an inexpensive trim¬ 
ming on the straight skirt. Use cotton voile, batiste, 
chambray, lawn or dimity. Without the smocking the dress 
is suitable for gingham, cotton prints and dotted swiss. 

6 years requires 2 yards batiste 35 or 36 inches wide in¬ 
cluding frills. Smocking design 10744 trims the dress. 

It is suitable for girls of 1 to 10 years. 

1721 —Kimono effects are equally 
smart for small girls as well as big 
ones. The blouse has very simple, 
good-looking lines, and slips on over 
the head. The side closing gives a 
pretty finish to the square neck. 
The straight skirt is sewed to an 
underbody. It is attractive in linen, 
cotton poplin, repp, gingham, cham¬ 
bray, unbleached muslin, cotton 
prints or calico. 

12 years requires 1% yard linen 
35 or 36 inches wide, 1% yard con¬ 
trasting linen 35 or 36 inches wide 
for skirt. Embroidery design 10405 
trims the blouse. 

It is pretty for girls of 4 to 15 years. 


1715 — For many important social 
engagements comes a little party 
frock of dotted net. The simple 
waist is cut in one with the sleeves 
in kimono fashion and could be em¬ 
broidered prettily. The new ruffle, 
ruching or ribbon trimming is easy to 
arrange on the straight skirt. You 
could use net, silk crepe, organdy, 
batiste, swiss, lawn, or net or silk 
crepe with ruffles or ruchings of rib¬ 
bon or taffeta for this frock. 

12 years requires 4 y 2 yards dotted 
net 35 or 36 inches wide. 

This dress is pretty for girls of 4 
to 15 years. 


1776—1125 —A lingerie hat and a panel frock make an 
adorable costume for the very small young lady. The 
dress can be made without the inverted plait under the 
arm and the sleeve has one seam. The panel in one 
with the yoke is a pretty arrangement and the tucks 
trim the dress easily. Use nainsook, batiste, lawn, 
mull, handkerchief linen, cotton voile or dimity. 

2 years for dress and hat requires 1 % yard batiste 36 
inches wide, % yard material 36 inches wide lor hat, 1 % 
yard edging 3 inches wide. Embroidery design 10746 
trims the dress. 

It is for girls of to 5 years; the hat for girls of 2 to 
12 years. 


1759 — 1640 — Even the “pom” 
knows a smart costume when he 
sees this frock and hat. Thedress 
slips on over the head and the 
closing on the shoulder makes a 
good trimming. The long body is 
cut in one with the sleeves, and the 
lower part gives the new stand-out 
effect. Use linen, cotton poplin, ging¬ 
ham, chambray or cotton prints. 

11 years requires for dress and hat 
1 Vs yard chambray 32 inches wide, 
1A yard gingham 32 inches wide 
for lower part and to trim sleeves 
and hat. 

This dress is splendid for girls of 
8 to 15 years; the hat for children 
and girls of 1 to 11 years. 


Dress 1759 
Hat 1640 


Dress 1715 




VIVAUD 0 U 5 




VIVAUD0U 

PARIS'NEW YORK 


in.. mi in .. 


Blue Grass 
and Broadway 

It is the name of a new novel bjr 
Maria Thompson Daviess. Miss 
Daviess tells all her stories with 
hearty good humor, with exhilara¬ 
ting zest, and with that swiftness of 
movement and that snappy dialog 
which especially appeal to American 
readers. 

“BLUE GRASS AND BROADWAY” 

concerns itself with the love-story of 
Patricia Adair, a small-town Ken¬ 
tucky girl who comes to New York 
and is plunged into the midst of that 
world which is at once the gayest 
and most tragic, the most brilliant 
and the most dangerous — the theatri¬ 
cal world, tier happiness and that 
of others is at stake; in setting forth 
the adventures of Patricia and the 
people, both good and bad, who 
circle about her, Miss Daviess has 
used her most charming story-telling 
gifts. And she knows the world of 
Broadway, where her plays are pro¬ 
duced, as well as the Blue Grass 
country, where on a farm she spends 
at least half her time. “BLUE GRASS 
AND BROADWAY” has just been pub¬ 
lished by The Century Co., 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, and 
is sold at all bookstores for $1.50. 


PETERS REIGNSKIN 

", 'iO <!' ' •>.., '“THE SCRUBASLE TABRIC 

ySz-WHITE SHOES 



RE0-U.S.PAT. OFFICE 

1 FINEST SHOE FABRIC 
INTHEWORLO 

Sent. Celt liter. Wtiile soip 


Don’t cover up dirt with 
“whitewash”. Just scrub while 
REIGNSKIN shoes with soap 
and water and they will be fresh 
andnew. REIGNSKIN is long 
wearing, lustrous and looks like 
leather. The most beautiful 
fabric for women’s white shoes. 
Best for babies’ white shoes be- 
cause nobody likes to hold a baby with 
whitewashed shoes. REIGNSKIN 
shoes are sold at all good shoe stores. 


‘LooliforTradeJVfar/i Inside of Shoe I 
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A Story of the War 
For Boys and Girls 

It is a book called “THE BATTLE OF THE 
NATIONS.” It is unique among books 
about tlie war. Written primarily for 
young folks, its breadth of treatment 
and its charming style make it no less 
appealing to those of any age who desire 
to obtain a simple and concise history 
of the great conflict. Its author, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, a civil engi¬ 
neer by training and a close student of 
military affairs, is also a dramatist and 
a skilled writer of fiction. As a result 
he has invested the dry details of the 
struggle with such vivid color that one 
follows the various scenes as they unroll 
themselves with the same breathless 
interest that one experiences in witness¬ 
ing the development of some stupendous 
play. The onrush of events is presented 
with a direct and comprehensive grasp 
rarely found in works of history. 

“THE BATTLE OF THE NATIONS” is 

richly illustrated with photographs. It 
has just been published by The Century 
Co., 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
and is sold at all bookstores for $2.00. 





Q u a l i t y 
Underwear 


For Boys 
and Girls 



keep the children cool and comfortable—guard 
1 V against summer colds. The Nazareth Waist 
worn next to the skin, absorbs perspiration—evapo- 
rates it and keeps the body dry and cool. 

The soft'knit, elastic fabric is non-irritating. Buttons 
down the front. Knitted suspender tapes support 
outer garments from the shoulder. The favorite knit- 
waist for 32 years. Size 1 to 13 years. 

Have your dealer show you a Nazareth Waist 
Union Suit, knee length, no sleeves—shirt, pants and 
waist in one garment, suspender tapes, too. 

If your dealer hasn’t got them, write us. 

NAZARETH WAIST CO., Dept. 5 
349 Broadway, New York 


□ 


Mill at Nazareth, Pa. 

□ 01 



FOR BABY’S CRIB 

Hygienic waterproof sheeting 
that really protects 
It is pure white, light, soft, 
pliable. Not heating, creates 
no perspiration, chafing or 
irritation. Easily cleaned— 
always fresh, dainty, sweet. 
36 in. wide, light or heavy; 54 
in. -wide, heavy weight only. 
GETTHE GENUINE. 
I.oolc for Stork trade mark. 
If your dealer does 
not have Stork Sheet-, 
ing write us. 

The Stork Co., Dept. 

2-R, Boston, Mass. 

Makers of Stork Shoes cy 
Stork Pants, etc. - - 


Freeman’s is a most ex¬ 
quisite powder with a_ 

fragrance of charming f | 
delicacj). Gives the 
skin a soft velvet^ feel JJ. 
and delicious flesh tint. , iJ 

Does not rub off. 

At all toilet counters. 


\ ©y , r 




All tints 50 cents (double quan¬ 
tity) — 4 cents for miniature box. 

The Freeman Perfume Co. 

Dept. 58 Cincinnati, O. 



Be a NURSE 


Earn $18 to $30 
per week in this 
congenial, re- 

_ spected vocation. 

Any woman 18 or over can learn under our simple, per¬ 
fected home study system. No interference with 
your present work. System founded 20 years ago by 
O. J. Perkins, M.D. Thousands of successful stu¬ 
dents and graduates. Low tuition. Small monthly 
payments. Nurse’s outfit free. Hospital training if 
desired. Send today for 32-lesson pages and large il¬ 
lustrated catalog. CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 67, 116 S. Michigan Ave. v Chicago 



Dress 1782 


Rompers 1753 
Hat 1640 


Play Set 1642, 
Dolls’ Set 406 

1780—1125 —C ross-stitch 
geese wander over a new pair of 
rompers and hat to match. The 
Empire waistline is becoming, and 
the kimono sleeve is new and ex¬ 
tremely easy to make. Use ging¬ 
ham, chambray, cotton poplin, 
cotton gabardine or linen. 

3 years for rompers, 4 years for hat 
or 19% head measure requires 2 14 
yards chambray 32 inches wide for 
rompers and hat brim, % yard or¬ 
gandy 39 or 40 inches wide for band 
and crown. Embroidery design 
10671 trims the rompers and hat. 

These rompers are nice for chil¬ 
dren of 1 to 5 years; the hat for 
girls of 2 to 12 years. 

1642-406— A new hand-bag and a 
little play costume and a delightful 
doll meet all desires when one is fair 
and four. It is a fine little set for 
the beach or garden and the sun 
bonnet-hat gives excellent protection 
to the eyes. The bag always appeals 
to children. Youngsters are wearing 
aprons and they have become fash¬ 
ionable. You could make the set 
of prints, lawn, dimity, gingham, 
chambray, percale, dotted swiss and 
chintz. 

4 years requires 1 % yard Eng¬ 
lish print 35 or 36 inches wide. 

This play set is splendid for chil¬ 
dren of 2 to 10 years; girl doll’s set, 

14 to 30 inches tall. 

1646 —Who’s afraid of mud pies 
and sand piles when a splendid 
apron and smart hat protects one’s 
clothes? The deep pockets are big 
enough to carry a host of beach or 
garden implements or enough sand 
to last for a week. The apron itself 
is quite easy to make, and it can be 
finished in two different ways. You 
could use gingham, chambray, 
chintz, prints, percale, linen and cot¬ 
ton poplin for this set. 

3 years requires 1% yard cham¬ 
bray 32 inches wide. Embroidery 
design 10722 is used to trim the 
play set. 

This play set is nice for children 
of 1 to 7 years. 


Dress 1 / /0 


Play Set 1646 
Embroidery 
design 10722 

1753—1640 — Gingham and cham¬ 
bray are beyond doubt the most ap¬ 
proved combination for rompers and 
hats. The body and sleeve cut in 
one is a simple construction, and the 
bloomers have a new line at the top. 
Use gingham, chambray, cotton 
prints, cotton poplin or linen for 
rompers and hat. 

4 years for rompers and 5 years or 20 
head measure for hat requires % yard 
chambray 27 or more inches wide 
for front, back and sleeve, 2% yard 
gingham 27 inches wide for bloom¬ 
ers, hat and to trim, 1% yard rib¬ 
bon 2 inches wide. 

The rompers are for children of 1 
to 5 years, the hat for 1 to 11 years. 

1770 —Box-plaits are decidedly the 
thing for the eight-year-old in a new 
one-piece dress of gingham. The 
V neck and white collar makes a 
becoming finish on the deep yoke, 
and the short one-seam sleeve is ex¬ 
tremely comfortable for warm days. 
This is a particularly good style of 
dress for girls of this age. You 
could make it of gingham, cham¬ 
bray, pique, linen, cotton poplin and 
repp and the white collar and cuffs 
trim it prettily, 

8 years requires 2% yards ging¬ 
ham 32 inches wide, % yard lawn 
35 or 36 inches wide. 

This dress is becoming to girls of 
2 to 12 years. 

1782 —The one-piece frock is smart 
for big sisters, but it’s twice as en¬ 
trancing for little ones. The dress 
slips on over the head and the clos¬ 
ing on the shoulders gives an at¬ 
tractive finish. There is a round as 
well as a square neck, and the short 
sleeves are the new length. This 
dress is very pretty and becoming; 
it is also quite easy to make. 
Use gingham, chambray, linen, 
pique, repp, cotton poplin, cotton 
gabardine and cotton prints. 

4 years requires 1% yard cotton 
poplin 36 inches wide, % yard con¬ 
trasting 35 or 36 inches wide. 

This dress is pretty for girls of 1 to 
8 years. 


Rompers 1780 
Hat 1125 

Embroidery design 10671 
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Apron 1783 


1783 


Little boys’ suit 1529 


Summer Styles for the Long Vacation 


1529 —The panel and yoke in one make 
a good-looking blouse which is closed 
at the right shoulder and side. The 
trousers are straight. Use galatea, 
repp, pique, poplin, gingham or linen. 

6 years requires 2 yards linen 35 or 36 
inches wide, % yard contrast 35 or 36 
niches wide. 

This suit is nice for boys of 2 to 7 
years. 


1735 —For the very boyish 
boy comes a particularly nice 
suit with a coat-like blouse 
and straight trousers. The 
sleeve can be made in either 
of-two ways. You can use 
pique, repp, galatea, poplin, 
madras, linen, drill, cham- 
bray, gingham, serge, etc. 

7 years requires 2% yards 
repp 35 or 36 inches wide, % 
yard contrast 35 or 36 inches 
wide. 

This suit is nice for boys 
of 2 to 7 years. 


1347 —This is the type of suit that the 
little boy wears as soon as he is promoted 
from dresses. The straight trousers have 
a new outline at the top and if they are 
of dark-colored linen or drill you can make 
an extra supply of waists of madras, linen, 
repp, dimity, poplin or galatea. 

4 years requires % yard linen 35 or 36 
inches wide for waist, 1 yard linen 35 or 36 
inches wide. 

This suit is excellent for boys of 2 to 7 
years. 


1783 —An apron with the French-length 
kimono sleeve, a sash, and a sunbonnet is 
something of inducement to work in the 
garden. The apron slips over the head. 
Use gingham, chambray, percale, etc. 

16 years requires 4 hi yards cretonne 
27 inches wide, Li yard organdy 39 or 40 
inches wide for collar, cuffs, sash, back for 
bonnet and to trim. 

This apron is suitable for misses, girls 
and children, 2 to 18 years. 


Combination 1784 
Embroidery design 10677 


1784 —Even at eight one is interested in 
lingerie and a new combination under¬ 
waist and drawers is sure to be popular. 
The drawers are straight and the under¬ 
waist can be made with either a square or 
round neck. The combination can be 
of nainsook, long-cloth, cambric, etc. 

8 years requires 1 yard batiste 35 or 36 
inches wide. Embroidery design 10677 
trims the combination. 

It is suitable for girls of 2 to 15 years. 


Little boys’ suit 1347 


1731 —It’s the line of the col¬ 
lar and the length of the 
blouse over the straight trou¬ 
sers that make this suit dis¬ 
tinctive and individual. It 
is an excellent style for pique, 
repp, galatea, poplin, mad¬ 
ras, linen, drill, chambray, 
gingham, gabardine or serge. 
The chemisette and collar can 
be of contrasting color. 

5 years requires 2 hi yards 
pique 35 or 36 inches wide. 

This suit is splendid for 
boys of 2 to 7 years. 


Little boys’ suit 1731 


Little boys’ suit 1735 


FOR THE CHILD IN THE HOUSE 




Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A Word to Mothers 

T HE Rubens Shirt has proved a life 
preserver to hundreds of thousands of 
children. No child should be without 
it. It affords extra protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing dangerous colds 
and coughs. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. 
1 ake no other, no matter what any unpro¬ 
gressive dealer may say. If he doesn’t keep 
it, write to us. The Rubens Shirt has glad¬ 
dened the hearts of thousands of mothers. 
We want it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino, wool, 
silk and wool and all silk, to fit from birth to any age. 
Sold at dry goods stores. Circulars,with price list, free. 

Beware of Imitations 

The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name “Rubens” 
stamped on every garment. Manufactured only by 

RUBENS & MARBLE. Inc. 

6 North Market Street, Chicago 219 

ii[iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiuiiEiiiimiiiiii[3iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiii[iic 


AGAIN, in the black- 
r\ ness of the night, 
w hile th e storm 
still raged, they were 
awakened by a shriek. In¬ 
stantly both men sat up, 
alert, tense, silent. Then 
as before they heard the 
words of “Annie Laurie.” 


And this in a country 
two hundred miles from 
any human being. 

Read about 


“The Gift of the 
Barren Grounds” 

by Kathrene and Robert Pinkerton 

Only one of the many thrilling stories in 
the Mid-August issue of 

THE RIDGWAY COMPANY 

223 Spring Street, New York 






ONCE 


DERMA VIVA 

WHITENS THE SKIN 

Or Money Back 

Is used in place of 
powder, has same ef¬ 
fect but doesnotsho w. 

?i Red, Brown or Dark 
Face, Neck, Arms or 
Hands made a beau¬ 
tiful white at once 
or money cheer¬ 
fully refunded. 

A bsotutely Harmless. 

When entertaining or being entertained, 
you will find exquisite satisfaction in having 
your skin so beautiful. Accept no substitute. 

Try Derma Viva Rouge also, purely vege¬ 
table. In mirrored box with puff. 

Either article sold at every toilet counter 
If or sent prepaid upon receipt of 50c. 

DERMA VIVA 





are as “a cloud before the sun” hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why not 
remove them? Don't delay. Use 

STILLMAN’S SS 

Made especially to remove freckles. 

Leaves the skin clear, smooth and «ith- 
out a blemish. Prepared by specialists 
with years of experience. Money re¬ 
funded if not satisfactory. 50c per jar. 

Write today for particulars and free booklet, X 

“WouldstThouBe Fair” \ 

Containsmanybeautyhints,and 1 
describes a number of elegant 
preparations indispensable to the 
toilet. Sold by all druggists. 

STILLMAN CREAM CO. 
Dept. P Aurora. III. 
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Mrs. Irene IValker of Georgia 
and her daughter Mildred 


What would I 

you do? 

What I’ve said is true. I can 
offer you an opportunity to make 
$ 5.00 to $ 250.00 a month. The 4 

work is pleasant and dignified. It | 
may take all your time or only a | 
| few minutes a day — you work § 
when you please and where you [ 
please. And yet there are women | 
who say, "I don’t believe it! ” 

What should I do about it? 

There you go, week after week, | 
doing without the many things you | 
have wanted, wished and longed for. | 
| And if you would simply sell us | 
| twenty or thirty minutes a day J 

| you could have the very things j 

1 you want. 

But you won’t believe me! 

You could get full instructions § 
and supplies free, and prove what j 
| I say, by simply writing me, but j 
| you just won’t do it. What more | 
can I say to you? 

A three-cent stamp invested in | 
| writing me will turn your hopes and | 
| longings into realities. Listen — § 

| every man and woman you know | 
| read magazines. They will read | 
| The Delineator, Everybody’s Maga- j 
| zine and Adventure. And they’ll | 
| be only too glad to give their sub- § 
1 scriptions to you. 

Subscriptions by the thousands | 
| are coming in to us direct because 
| we do not have enough representa- | 
| fives to look after all the business. | 
j Why don’t you try it out? 

Mrs. Walker, whose picture is j 
| above, and hundreds of other 1 
| women know the joy of receiving | 
| a salary check every month. They | 
| know that what I say about sub- j 
8 scription work is true. 

This is what Mrs. Walker says: | 

"I have found the work pleasant 

as well as profitable. The work is easy 

and the salary check I receive each 

month pays me well for my efforts.” 

And this is only one of hundreds | 
| of such letters I have before me. | 

And to think that we need some | 
| one to look after our interests right | 
| in your vicinity. WE NEED | 
1 YOU. Get out your pencil now, | 
I FILL IN THE COUPON I 
I AND MAIL IT AT ONCE. 1 


§ Manager Subscription Division 
| THE DELINEATOR 
| 346 Butterick Building 
| New York. N.Y. 

1 Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way, § 
H please send me full particulars regarding Butterick i 
i subscription work. 


| Name _ | 

j Street _ § 

| City _ State _ | 

^IlilliliiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiimiiiiuiutuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiisiiiiiiiuiiiuiiimuiiimuiiiiDiimiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiili^ 




MAKING IT NEW TO 


1 f°2 


111. 1 

Dress 1686 


111 . 2 

Smock 1694 
Slip 9842 


T HERE is no doubt about it that the Vic¬ 
tory Loan at four and three-quarters per 
cent, is a splendid investment. In 
making it, you unquestionably had in 
mind a number of thrifty ways that would en¬ 
able you to get extra bonds that will mature at 
just the time when Johnny goes to college or 
when the girls are old enough for that long- 
dreamed-about trip to Europe. You won’t have 
to give up things you actually need, but you will 
see to it that you get the full number of slices 
from a loaf of bread, that only paper-thin potato 
peelings go in the garbage-pail, and that no good 
material lies unused. 

When you are planning new clothes you al¬ 
ways find that they divide themselves into two 
classes—the things you would like to have and the 
things you must have. Very often they are one 
and the same thing, as in the case of Illustration 1. 

It is a style that you want, because it is smart, 
and a dress that you must have, because it is 
absolutely indispensable. It is cut on narrow 
lines, but it has a moderate amount of width in 
the skirt so that you can lead a very active life 
when you are wearing it. The particular thing 
of interest about this style is the front yoke cut 
in one with the panels. You would only get the 
necessary length for this arrangement if you are 
cutting down a one-piece dress or using new ma¬ 
terial. If you aren’t doing that, you can cut 
your skirt panel and front yoke in one, and piece 
the yoke and waist panel at the Avaistline, let¬ 
ting your string belt cover the seam. In this 
illustration I have shown the dress in gingham 
and cliambray with white organdy for the collar 
and cuffs. If you have a linen, cotton poplin or 
cotton gabardine dress to make over, you can 
make the panels and yoke of the same material in 
a contrasting color. A light-weight linen, cot¬ 
ton poplin or chambray would be very pretty 
combined with cotton print. You can use voile 
in two colors or a plain voile with a check, 
plaid or figured voile. 

For a silk dress you can combine foulard, 
check or striped silk with plain satin, taffeta 

or silk poplin. Moire is new this year and would be very smart to use for the panel and 
yoke on a dress of satin or crepe de Chine. If you want a dress that has a little wool 
material in it, you could make the yoke and panels of serge or gabardine, with the rest 
of the dress of foulard, satin, taffeta, check or plaid silk. 


"VUE jumper idea can not be said to be new, but it is 
-*■ certainly having a new popularity this Summer. The 
jumper is very much cut away so that it has something 
of the suspender effect, as you see it in Illustration 3. It 
could also be used to add a new fresh note to a last year’s 
one-piece dress. I have shown it here with something that 
is quite new and very useful, that is, a complete slip which 
can be used with separate jumpers or panels or even with 
an overdress. If you want to use it under thin silk ma¬ 
terials, the upper part and wide sleeves can be made of 
silk crepe, chiffon, etc., to give the effect of a transparent 
waist under the jumper. The slip also has a blouse lining 
with a camisole top which is used when the upper part is of 
transparent material. In the illustration I have shown 
the lower part of the slip made of satin or silk, the upper 
part of silk crepe and the jumper of one of the new heavy 
sports silks. The skirt could be of satin, taffeta, foulard, 
charmeuse, plaid or check silk, with the upper part of 
the slip of silk crepe, silk marquisette, silk voile, chiffon 
cloth, net or lace. 

The jumper could be of sports silk, velveteen or a con¬ 
trasting silk. If you have a plain silk or satin in the skirt, 
the jumper could be of foulard, check or plaid silk. If you 
have enough material to do so, you could make the jumper 
and lower part of the slip of the same material. 

For the cotton materials you could make the lower part 
of the slip of linen, cotton poplin, cotton gabardine or cot¬ 
ton repp, with the upper part and the blouse lining of 

handkerchief linen, cotton 
voile, batiste, dimity, or¬ 
gandy or swiss. The jumper 
could be the same material as 
the skirt or you could have a 
contrasting color; that is, 
you can have white in the 
slip and the color in the 
jumper. You could make 
the lower part of the slip of 
gingham with the jumper of 
chambray or use the ging¬ 
ham in the jumper and the 
chambray in the slip, making 
the upper part of the slip of any 
of the thin wash materials 
that are already mentioned. 

If you have silk or satin 
for a complete slip, you can 
use it under jumpers of 
foulard, check or plaid silk, 
velveteen, serge, gabardine, 
wool jersey, check or plaid 
wool material. With one 
foundation you have the pos¬ 
sibility of several costumes if 
you make yourself two or 
three jumpers. 


III. 3 

Overblouse 1692 
Slip 1517 


nrilE dress in Illustration 4 
1 I am suggesting for your 
last year’s one-piece dress. 
Cutting it over in this way 
will give it the new narrow 
lines and it also gives you a 
chance for the round neck and 


A VERY long line is used by Paris in many of its smartest blouses and coats. In 
Illustration 2 you have it in a smock, although it is an unsmocked one, for the ful¬ 
ness is simply gathered to the shallow yoke. It has the new kimono sleeves and very 
straight lines with soft fulness, but without the flaring fulness that was used last year. 
The smock is worn over a one-piece slip or foundation for which you could use a last 
year’s one-piece dress. You can make it with either a round neck or the straight camisole 
top. With the foundation of satin, taffeta, crepe meteor, charmeuse, foulard or crepe de 
Chine you could make your smock of silk crepe, silk voile or silk marquisette. If your 
foundation is of crepe meteor or crepe de Chine, the smock could be of the same material 
in a contrasting color. 


hsi r 

1672 


III. 4 

Dress 1672 
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YOUR NEIGHBORS 


CHALMERS 


TIJ E dress in Illustration 8 is another new idea which is especially good for the woman 
who is to be in town during the Summer. The coat waist gives it the effect of a 
suit which is perfectly complete and you don’t even have to add a waist or collar. You 
put it on and you are dressed for the street, shopping or business. It is just as nice for 
the country of course. The coat waist has the line of the popular box-coat, but you can 
vary it if you like by wearing it with a belt, finishing the lower edge with wide scallops. 
For the tub materials you can cut down a skirt of linen, cotton poplin, cotton gabardine 
or repp and make it with the coat waist of the same material in a contrasting color. Or 
you can use a plain material for the coat with a striped, check or plaid material for the 
skirt. The vestee and collar could match the skirt, but it is rather better to have them in 
a contrast to both the skirt and coat, as these fancy vestecs arc new and very good style. 
For silk materials you could make the skirt of a plaid, check or striped silk or foulard, 
with a coat waist of plain satin or taffeta. In shantung it would be very good-looking 
with the natural-color shantung in the skirt and a dark-blue or dark-brown shantung in 
the waist. 


the fashionable kimono sleeve. If you haven't a material 
that will cut in one length for the front and the back of the 
dress, you can piece your material at the waistline and 
cover the seam with your belt. This is a smart version of 
the chemise dress and you can use it for almost any mate¬ 
rial. For example, for your tub frocks you can take a last- 
year’s linen, cotton gabardine, cotton poplin, gingham, 
chambray or calico and get new material for the upper part 
of batiste, dimity, cotton voile or handkerchief linen. If 
you have satin, charmeu.se, taffeta or shantung for the 
dress, you can make the upper part of silk crepe, silk voile 
or chiffon cloth, or of a contrasting silk such as foulard. 
I don’t know whether you would be interested in wool 
dresses at this season, but if you were using serge, gabar¬ 
dine, tricotine or soft twills for the lower part of the dress, 
you would find it fairly cool with the upper part of satin, 
taffeta or foulard. In any combination you choose the 
body will give you a cooler dress than you would get in the 
ordinary one-piece style, for you always use a thinner ma¬ 
terial for the upper part. 


III. 5 


III. 7 

Blouse 1545 
Jumper dress 1684 


\/f A KING party dresses this year comes under the head of 
essential industry, because you absolutely must have 
them as you have nothing at all left over from last Sum¬ 
mer that you could use, since we were not wearing them 
during the war. You will have to go further back than 
last year for the material for the foundation of the dress in 
Illustration 5. The foundation skirt and underbody can 
be made of charmeuse, taf¬ 
feta, satin, crepe meteor, or 
flowered silk, with the draped 
waist and skirt drapery of 
silk crepe, silk voile, silk 
marquisette, chiffon cloth or 
lace. If you use the flowered 
silk for the foundation, you 
will want a plain chiffon or 
silk crepe for the waist and 
drapery, but if the foundation 
is plain you could use one of 
the new flowered silk voiles 
or chiffons for the waist and 
drapery just as I have shown 
it here. This is a very 
pretty dress for the thin 
Summer materials if you 
want to make it with a com¬ 
bination of plain and flow¬ 
ered voile. It is a charming 
style and very easy to handle 
with the waist of the body 
cut in one with the sleeves. 

Both the skirt and the skirt 
drapery are straight. 


'“THE dress in Illustration 6 
is very French, just the 
soft, simple, very lovely 
thing that they are wearing 
over there now. Ribbon 
trimming is especially good 
style and is very easy to use, 
and really not expensive 
when you compare it to the 


• 111. 8 

Dress 1663 


THE dress in Illustration 7 is one of those great 
1 inventions that is so simple that you wonder 
why no one thought of doing it before. It is a one- 
piece jumper dress that can bo worn with any blouse. 
You have all the conveniences of the jumper with all 
the style of the straight chemise dress. It is cooler 
than a one-piece dress, has all the advantages of the 
separate waist and skirt and yet is a complete cos¬ 
tume. You can use it for cutting down your last 
year’s one-piece dress although if your material is 
not in that form you could piece it at the waistline 
and cover the piecing seam with your belt. It is a 
perfect style for tub materials like linen, cotton pop¬ 
lin, cotton gabardine, gingham, chambray or calico 
because it is so very easy to launder. In taffeta, 
satin, charmeuse, shantung, foulard or silk gingham, 
or even in light-weight serge, gabardine, tricotine, 
poplin, twills, jersey cloth, check or striped wool 
material, you have a very cool dress because there is 
almost nothing to the upper part and your blouses 
for Summer would be of batiste, handkerchief linen, 
dimity, cotton voile or organdy. With the silk ma¬ 
terials you can use blouses of silk crepe, chiffon, silk 
voile or silk marquisette, and with the wool materials blouses of satin, foulard or taffeta. 
With either the silk, wool or cotton materials in the jumper dress you could use the thin 
wash blouses. 


III. 6 

Dress 1678 


time and money we used to spend on our elaborately 
trimmed lingerie dresses of a few years ago. I have 
illustrated the dress in silk crepe with ribbon trim¬ 
ming. You could use straight or bias bands of satin 
or taffeta or flowered silk, having it picoted at the 
lower edge and hemstitched to t he skirt at the upper 
edge. Cotton materials arc very pretty with these 
picoted bands, for you can use them in contrasting 
colors, and yet have a dress which can be washed. 
For example, you can use cotton voile, batiste, mull, 
organdy or silk crepe with bands of the same mate¬ 
rial but in contrasting color. There are other trim¬ 
mings that you could use as well as straight bands. 
Narrow ruffles are adorable, especially if you ruffle 
the skirt almost to the waist. Waitings and ruch- 
ings are very quaint, or you could use folds of the 
material instead of the picoted bands. The skirt is 
straight and the position of the trimming is clearly 
marked. 


Waist 1708; skirt 1661 1708— 1661 


1678 


1684 1545 


1663 





Jf 
ftose-Pefaf 


Cbmpfpxion 

Smooth and velvety as 
the petals of a rose is 
the complexion aided by" 

Nadine Face Powder 

This delicate beautifier 
imparts an indefinable 
charm — a charm which 
lingers in the memory. 

The smooth texture of 
Nadine adheres until 
washed off. It prevents 
sunburn or the return of 
discolorations. 

Its coolness is refresh¬ 
ing, and it cannot harm 
the tenderest skin. 

Nadine Face Powder 
beautifies millions of com¬ 
plexions today. Why-not 
yours? 

Sold in Green Boxes Only 
sit Leading Toilet Counters 
Or By Mail 50c 

NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, 
Paris, Tenn. 
Dept. T. 


Flesh 


Pink 


Brunette 


White 




HOSE 
'SUPPORTER 

with the 

Oblong 
Rubber 
utton | 


'"THE Art of Good Dressing is 
more than a matter of gowns. 
The effect of the smartest coslume 
may be injured by ill-fitting or in¬ 
ferior dress accessories. 



HOSE SUPPORTERS 

give the wearer comfort and con¬ 
fidence and permit absolute free¬ 
dom of action — all most essential 
to a graceful carriage. 

Styles for women, misses ami child, en, sold everywhere. 
GEORGE FROST CO.. M akers, Boston 


Reducing Weight 

is best accomplished by 
using our rubber gar¬ 
ments and bands for 
the following reasons: 

Your body is composed 
of about 85 per cent water 
and your size can be re¬ 
duced through perspira¬ 
tion without any of the 
which accompany the use of drugs. Our 
garments are made of red rubber soft as 
velvet sufficiently heavy to give long wear. 

Brassiere for reducing the bust. Back of fine 
coutil. Front of fine red rubber. Any size, $4.50. 
Give bust measure. 

Hip Belt of fine red rubber. 15 in. long, any 
size, $7.50. Give waist and hip measure. 

Abdominal Belts, 10 in. wide in front, any size, 

$4.50. 

Chin band for reducing double chin, $1.00. 
Reducing Shirts, $12.50. Reducing Pants, $12.50. 
A t all dealers or by mail 
Send for circulars 

C. J. BAILEY COMPANY, 20 Boylston St., Boston 



Brassieres $4.50 

injurious effects 


Keeps Skin Smooth, Firm, Fresh 
— Youthful Looking 

To dispel the tell-tale lines of age, 
illness or worry — to overcome 
flabbiness and improve facial 
contour — there is nothing quite 
so good as plain 

Powdered SAX0LITE 



Effective for wrinkles, crowsfeet, en¬ 
larged pores, etc., because it “tightens” 
and tones the skin and underlying tissue. 
No harm to tenderest skin. Get an ounce 
package, follow the simple directions—see what just one appli¬ 
cation will do. Sold at all drug stores. 
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Stylish—and 
oh , so comfortable! 


Kcds are the vogue. 

After all there’s nothing so essential 
as good-looking, comfortable, really 
suitable summer shoes. 

On the lawn, the club-porch, the 
links or at home—anywhere, any time 
—there are styles for all occasions. 

Keds are canvas rubber-soled shoes 
of unmistakable value. Every pair 
means solid comfort and lasting satis¬ 
faction . 


You and every member of the fami¬ 
ly should be able to find just the Keds 
you want at any good shoe-store. Ask 
for them. Look for the name “Keds” 
stamped on the sole. 

United States Rubber Company 





III. 4 

Dress 1705 


creased size through the body. For Sum¬ 
mer you can use giugham, chambray, 
linen, calico or cotton poplin for the sus¬ 
pender skirt, with blouses of nainsook, 
batiste, lawn or dimity. If you want a 
little wool dress for the occasional rainy 
day, you couldn’t have a nicer style for 
serge, checks or plaids in the skirt and 
suspenders. The wool skirt can be worn 
with wash blouses or with blouses of 
crepe de Chine. 

'"TH E dress in Illustration 2 has the new 
x kimono sleeve, and the flare of the 
pockets in the lower part gives the dress 
the egg-shaped silhouette. You can make 
the skirt of colored linen or cotton poplin, 
gingham, chambray or repp, with the 
body of batiste, voile or dimity. You can 
combine gingham with cham bray, or colored 
cotton or linen with white cotton or linen. 
If you are cutting down a dress of your 
own for your daughter, you can make the 
whole dress of linen, gingham, chambray 
Ox cotton poplin. 

For an afternoon dress this style is 
very pretty with the skirt of taffeta,' satin 
or foulard, with silk crepe or silk voile in 
the body: in these cases it would be effec¬ 
tive to embroider or bead some part of the 
body. For the silk and wool dress, which 
is now considered an indispensable part 
of the wardrobe, you would use a serge 
skirt with a body of satin, taffeta or fou¬ 
lard, or you could have a checked or 
plaid skirt with a plain satin or taffeta 
body. 

TN ILLUSTRATIONS 3 and 4 you have 
A the guimpe dresses which are so nice 
for making over dresses for the younger 
girls. 7’he dress in Illustration 3 should 
be made of a plain material like linen, 
cotton poplin, chambray or serge if the 
dress is smocked at the waistline. If you 
make the dress without the smocking, you 
can use gingham, wool checks and wool 
plaids. Separate blouses of lawn, nain¬ 
sook, organdy or dimity keep the child 
fresh and clean with very little laundry 
work. 

'"THE dress in Illustration 4 is a cunning 

little thing for gingham, chambray, 
linen, cotton poplin, serge, checks and 
plaids, with blouses of nainsook, lawn, ba¬ 
tiste and dimity. With the wool material 
you can use crepe de Chine blouses 
if you like. 


FROCKS THAT 

Styles That Can Keep 

BY MARJORIE 


111. 2 

Dress 

1734 


111. I 

Dress 1 /00 


I F YOU have growing girls in your 
family, you have constantly before 
you new versions of the old problem— 
letting down. In these dresses I have 
suggested ways of lengthening last year’s 
skirt and of giving new size through the 
body. 

Let us begin with your little girl and the 
suspender dress in Illustration 1. You can 
take a last year’s dress and lengthen the 
skirt with a band at the bottom, using 
the old waist for the deep belt and sus¬ 
penders. New blouses will give you in¬ 
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III. 7 

Dress 1707 


III. 5 

Dress 1713 


Hr HE dress in Illustration 5 is a written 
1 invitation to all sorts of good times 
this Summer. The plaited body is very 
pretty, and the little bib effect of the 
skirt, the quaint sash, the pockets and an 
adorable sleeve make a charming little 
frock. I have shown it here in foulard 
with the plaited body of silk crepe. In¬ 
stead of the foulard you can use taffeta, 
crepe de Chine, crepe meteor or soft satin 
for the skirt with the silk crepe in 
upper part. For a tub dress you can 
make the skirt of linen, cotton poplin, 
cotton gabardine, calico, gingham or 
chambray, with the body of organdy, 
batiste, cotton voile or handkerchief 
linen. You can use an outgrown last 
Summer’s skirt for the lower part, length¬ 
ening it at the bottom with the cuff hem. 

ILLUSTRATION 6 I have suggested 
for an outgrown one-piece dress of last 
Summer. The sleeves can be made long 
enough by the simple process of cutting 
them down into a short sleeve; the skirt 
can be lengthened by the deep band of 
contrasting material at the lower part. 
You can make the upper part of white 
linen or cotton poplin, with colored linen 
or poplin in the lower part. You can 
combine gingham with chambray, cotton 
prints with linen or cotton poplin, un¬ 
bleached muslin with gingham. If you 
are cutting down something of your own 
for your girl, you can make the whole dress 
of gingham, cotton poplin, chambray or 
calico. The kimono sleeve is new and 
the lower pare of the dress has the stand¬ 
out pockets at the hip. 

ILLUSTRATION 7 is a suspender dress 
A for a young girl. You can make it in 
silk and silk crepe as I have shown it 
here for an afternoon dress; of wool mate¬ 
rial with silk for cool weather; or of tub 
materials with separate wash blouses. 

For an afternoon dress you can use 
satin, taffeta, foulard, crepe meteor, 
pongee or crepe de Chine, with a blouse of 
silk voile, silk crepe or chiffon cloth. 
The blouse, you will notice, has the new 
kimono sleeve, which is very easy to make. 
For the tub materials the blouse would be 
of batiste, cotton voile, dimity or lawn, 
with the suspender skirt of gingham, 
chambray, calico, linen, cotton poplin, 
cotton gabardine or cotton voile. You 
can use the wash blouse in Summer with 
a skirt of serge, gabardine, plaids or jersey 


III 6 

Dress 1759 


III. 8 

Dress 1719 

cloth, or with a blouse of crepe meteor, 
crepe de Chine or taffeta. If the suspen¬ 
der skirt is made of a plain wool material 
like serge, the blouse can be of foulard, 
checked or plaid silk. If you need to 
lengthen the skirt, you can do so by means 
of a band at the bottom. 

T 70 R the dress that I have shown in 
L Illustration 8 you can take a last 
Summer’s one-piece dress, lengthening it 
with a band at the bottom. The sepa¬ 
rate guimpes will be new and make the 
dress plenty large enough for your 
youngster. You can make the dress of 
gingham, chambray, poplin, calico or pique, 
with guimpes of nainsook, lawn, batiste 
and dimity. 


GROW ON 

Up With the Girls 

MAY 


YOU 






I MMACULATE in its beautiful 
whiteness and distinguished by its 
unique lustre, the captivating new 
Regatta Cloth makes its appearance in 
the realm of Fashion. It is the white 
material par excellence for its twilled weave 
gives character, its distinctive lustre adds 
unusual charm and its softness prevents 
the distraction of wrinkles while its pe¬ 
culiar construction makes it exactly 
suited to withstand hard and steady wear. 

You will have the smartest sports 
clothes by using Regatta Cloth and it 
stands up under the hardest usage. For 
house dresses, wash suits, sport skirts, 
nurses’ uniforms, rompers, aprons, 
children’s dresses, etc., it gives un¬ 
qualified service. It is thirty-six inches 
wide and can be obtained at the same 
price as the erdinary dull-surfaced, 
twilled white cloths. 

Regatta Cloth is woven, bleached and 
finished by the Pacific Mills, the largest 
makers of printed, bleached and dyed 
wash-goods in the world. You should 
have no difficulty in obtaining Regatta 
Cloth. However, if your dealer does 
not sell and will not order it, write to us, 
giving the name of the dealer and samples 
will be sent you and your order will be 
filled by parcel post. 


Pacific Mills 



Lawrence 
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It was a wonderful spring 
day. Everybody in EatonviHe 
seemed happy — but me. For 
at lunch time father had turned 
a deaf car to all my pleadings. 

“That means I’ll have to stay 
at home then,” I huskily said, 
and in my intense disappoint¬ 
ment, I rushed to the sitting- 
room feeling as if my wretched heart would 
break, little dreaming that it was all going to 
turn out a blessing in disguise. 

As far back as I could remember, life had 
been drab, dull and uninteresting. I never 
had any beautiful clothes or met charming 
people. 1 longed to go to dances, suppers and 
parties, but I was hardly ever asked. 

My whole existence centered around help¬ 
ing mother and in household duties. And 
although I had all my evenings and plenty of 
afternoons free, not a soul seemed to care 
about me. 

But this last blow was more than I could 
bear! I believed that T was the most wretched 
girl in the whole world. And to think that 
in one short month all my misery changed into 
happiness! 

An Inspiration to the Rescue 

After a while I calmed down. I told myself 
it was foolish to give up so easily. I had a 
whole month before Emily’s party. I needed 
money for a new dress, and I would find a 
way to earn it. 

While in this mood, I happened to notice a 
pile of old magazines, and in a second an 
inspiration came over me. The Delineator, 
the magazine of service, to which mother had 
subscribed for years and years, would come 
to my rescue! 

I picked up the topmost magazine and in 
looking through it, found a solution to all my 
problems! My Good Samaritan told how any 
woman, whether a teacher or a business girl, a 
mother or a daughter, a girl with school or 
household duties, anywhere and everywhere, 
with no training, experience or expense, could 
turn her spare time into money. Those who 
were ambitious could earn a regular weekly 
salary just by doing some simple, easy, inter¬ 
esting work. My world was suddenly flooded 
with sunshine! 

Then on a card which I hastily wrote, I asked 
The Delineator to let me know as soon as 
possible how I could earn the much-needed 
money. I explained that I had never done any 
work outside of my home, and that I was very 
timid and would be grateful to be helped to 
make a success of myself. 

For the next few days I waited feverishly 
for an answer to my letter At last it came, 
and with it my success began. 

Fortified with the knowledge that hundreds 
of other girls and women who had never done 
a day’s work in their lives had made good, 
and with all the help one could possibly need 
sent in the way of literature, I started out 
to make life worth living. 

I did it all in my odd moments. I never 
dreamed that so much could be accomplished in 
my spare time. Everything seemed to come my 
way My timidity vanished — I became self- 
confident. I was so gay and happy. 

The Party 

And when, on the evening of the party, I 
appeared at Emily’s in all my shimmering, 
dainty finery, there were little exclamations of 
surprise and admiration as I entered the room. 
Those who had shunned me before, now flocked 
about me. It all seemed too good to be true, 
especially when Jim almost in one breath asked 
if he might have the first dance, be my supper 
partner, accompany me home and take me to 
the show on Saturday night. 

That was only a few months ago. Since 
then I have kept on with my work, for I am 
going to marry Jim and I want an exquisite 
trousseau. And do you know, Jim says he 
does not mind if I continue my work after 
we are married. He is perfectly able to take 
care of me. But he is so broad-minded and 
sympathetic, that he realizes a woman is hap¬ 
pier if she has some interest in life besides 
her household duties and especially if she has 
the glorious feeling of independence, which 
having money of her own alone can give her. 
Hundreds of married women do it, so why 
shouldn’t I, too? 

A Woman’s Opportunity 

The story of Gloria is that of hundreds of girls 
and women who have made the extra money 
they need. If you are not satisfied—if you can 
use more money and have a little spare time— 
write us to-day. We will help you. 

THE DELINEATOR 

345 Butterick Building, NewYork, N. Y. 




BY MARIE ASHLEY 


THE TRANSPARENT CHARM 


THE NEW SWEATERS 
CROCHET IN WOOL, 


ARE DONE IN FILET 
SILK OR EVEN COTTON 


T HE two sweat¬ 
ers at the top 
are two ver¬ 
sions of the 
same design. You 
can make the neck 
high in back and 
square in front or 
with the square out¬ 
line at both front 
and back. The third sweater is for a child. 


r T'IIE child’s filet sweater can be made in any 
size. You will need about 3 balls or 2 hanks 
of Shetland floss for a 4-year size and 1 small bone 
crochet hook. 

For 4-Year Size —Begin at the first row of Ill. 1, ch. 96. 
(Ch. 6 sts. more for each size larger, counting a 6-year size as one 
size larger and an 8-year size as 2 sizes larger.) Turn. Skip 3 
sts., next the hook, work 1 d. c. into each st. of chain. 3 ch. 
Turn. 

Second row —1 s. 29 o., (make 2 more o. for each size larger) 1 s., 
3 ch., turn. Lay your work out flat and measure it. A 4-year 
size should measure 13 inches, a 6-year size 14 inches, and each 
size larger should be 1 inch wiae. (If the work is too long, 
crochet tighter or make fewer squares. If the work is too short, 
work looser or make more squares.) 

Third row —(1 s., 1 o.) Repeat between parentheses 3 times. 
2 s., 11 o. Make 2 more o. for each size larger. 2 s., 1 o. Re¬ 
peat between parentheses three times. 

Now follow the diagram making 1 o. for every white square and 
1 s. for every black square, adding the 2 extra o. for each size 
larger in the center of each row. 

When the 22nd row is reached, make 4 extra rows of plain open 
squares for each size larger. 

In the 23rd row, work one-half the squares. Make 1 s. Work 
the remaining squares. Continue to follow the diagram adding 
the extra squares for the larger size on each end and making the 
design of solid squares in the center. 

When the 31st row is reached, add 1 s., 1 o., 1 s., 13 o. for the 
sleeve. Add 1 square more for each size larger. Make the neck 
the same size for 4 and 6 year size, make 2 squares larger for 8 
and 10 and 4 squares larger for 12 and 13 years. 

Work up right side of diagram to last row. Work 2 more rows 
for each size larger. (This completes half the sweater.) Turn 
and work back on the diagram, until 24th row is com¬ 
pleted. 

Break yarn. Join yarn on opposite side of sweater and make 
other sleeve in same manner. Join ends with 27 ch. (In larger 
sizes, ch. 3 for every square in the front of the neck.) Follow 
diagram back to first row. Overcast sides and underarm, leaving 
It open from X down. 


"COR the ladies’ sleeveless sweater you will need about 2 hanks 
^ or 4 balls Shetland floss, 1 ball fluffy knitting-cotton, (black) 
or 2 balls Angora for tassels and lacing, and 1 small amber or 
bone crochet hook. 

For the sweater with sleeves, you will need about 3 hanks or 
5 balls Shetland floss. 

For both sweaters, begin at the first row of Ill. 2, ch. 129 
sts. For sizes 36 and 38; add 6 ch. for size 40, and ch. 117 for 
size 34. Skip 3 sts. nearest the hook. 1 d. c. into each of remain¬ 
ing sts., 3 ch. Turn. 


Second row —1 d. 
c. into every d. c. 
of previous row. 5 
ch. Turn. 

Third row — Skip 
first 2 d. c. of previ¬ 
ous row. 1 d. c. into 
next st. to form first 
o. 2 ch. Skip 2 sts. 
1 d. c. into next st. 
to form 1 o. 40 more o. 3 ch. Turn. 

Now lay your work out flat on a table and 
measure it. A 36 or 38 inch size should 
measure 18 inches, a 34-inch size should 
measure 16 inches and a 40-inch size should 
measure 20 inches. If the work measures 
more, work tighter or make less stitches. If it is too small, work 
looser or add stitches. 

Fourth row — 1 d. c. into every st. of previous row, 5 ch., turn. 

Now follow the diagram (III. 2) making 1 o. for every white 
square and 1 s. for every black square. If you have added 2 
squares for a 40 bust, make an extra o. at each end of the diagram. 
If you are making it 4 squares smaller for a 34-inch bust, omit 1 
square on each end and 2 squares in the center. Make 4 extra 
rows of open squares for each size larger than 36. 

For sleeveless sweater, follow each row of diagram from right 
side to center front and back, when 30th row is reached. 

For sweater with sleeves, follow each row of diagram from left 
side to center and back when 32nd row is reached. If you prefer 
a long sleeve, add 42 squares instead of 32 squares at each end of 
thirty-seventh row. 

When 43rd row is reached, form the neck by working straight up 
side of diagram. (In 34-inch size, omit the open squares on each 
side of the neck outline and on 40-inch size, add an extra open 
square on the outside edge.) 

For sleeveless sweater work to the 54th row, turn and follow the 
diagram back to the 43rd row. (This will make the sweater low 
neck, back and front.) Break thread. Work the opposite side 
in same manner. Join sides with 36 ch. and follow diagram back 
from 43rd to first row. 

If you prefer a high neck in the back, follow diagram to 57 row. 
Break yarn and make opposite side. Join both sizes with 36 ch. 
and follow diagram to end. Return to 43rd row and follow 
diagram back to first row. 

With Angora or fluffy knitting cotton,make 2 chains yard 
long for the sleeveless sweater and 2% yards long for the sweater 
with sleeves. Begin at the top of the armhole or end of the 
sleeve and lace the sides together. Tie the ends at the lower 
edge and make a pompon for each end. 

Pompons— Cut two 2 J^-inch circles of cardboard. Cut a 
small hole in the center of each circle. Hold the circles together. 
Thread the black yarn in a needle and pass it up through hole in 
the center of the circle, around the edge of the cardboard and up 
through the center about 100 times. Run a pair of scissors be¬ 
tween the card boards and cut the yarn all around the edge. Tie 
the yarn in the 

i 

c 


center between 
the cardboard 
circles. Pull the 
circles off and 
trim the edge of 
the pompon so 
it looks round. 
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FASHION 


IN TERMS OF EMBROIDERY 


Bead and Embroidery Give a Cachet 



Blouse 1742 
Embroidery 
\ design 
\ 10760 


of Smartness to Linen and Frock 


Embroidery design 10760 is a 
new grape design worked in 
one-stitch that brings dis¬ 
tinction to blouse 1742. 


Embroidery de 
sign 10758 


Embroidery 
design 10758. An 
exquisite design 
for a baby’s car¬ 
riage cover 25 x 31 
inches, and a pil¬ 
low 15 x 12 inches. 


Dress 1734 
Bead design 10756 

Bead design 10756. 
Big wooden beads 
turn a smart front 
to the world in a 
new frock (1734). 
The design is very 
easy to do and 
works up quickly. 


Embroidery design 10761 


Embroidery design 
10761 is adorable for 
a shawl hood for his 
Honor the Baby. It is 
for a hood 20 inches long 
from neck to point, to be 
worked in satin-stitch, 
eyelets, French stem¬ 
ming and scalloping. 


Embroidery design 
10757. A luncheon- 
cloth forms the underly¬ 
ing success of the lunch¬ 
eon. The design is for 
a 54-inch cloth, to be 
worked in satin-stitch, 
eyelet, French stem¬ 
ming and scalloping. 


Embroidery design 10757 


Embroidery design 
10759 is a scallop that 
is very useful. The de¬ 
sign has been developed 
for a trimming 7% 
yards of scallops, 8 
corners, 1 round neck 
outline for ladies, and 1 
for child’s garment. 


Embroidery design 10759 



Bead design 10756 



Embroidery design 10760 


Beading design 10756 makes a delightful trimming for frocks, 
blouses, wraps and hats. It is new worked in big wooden, 
china or glass beads; or if you prefer, it is most effective done 
in French knots. The designer has developed a motif for a 
banding 2% yards by 18M inches, and for 6 motifs 8 x 3hr inches, 
8 motifs 3M x 3 inches, and 3 motifs 9M x 6 3 4 inches. 


Embroidery design 10760. This new grape design is suitable for 
blouse or dress trimmings, etc., and may be worked in one-stitch 
or darning-stitch. It is designed for a banding 334 yards by 6 
inches, for an edging 2% yards by 34 inch, and to trim two 
waist fronts 13 Aa x 12 34 inches, and for two motifs 634 inches 
long. 



SNOWDRIFT 


vegetable shortening 
—always sweet, fresh 
creamy and white 




SLOW 

OVEN- 




nourA&w? 


» 


Y/y.: \ v.- 


It’s not surprising that you are often puz¬ 
zled by these directions. “Bake in ‘slow’— 
‘moderate’—or ‘hot’ oven.” They usually 
mean something different in every recipe. 

No modern housewife need ever guess at 
the oven’s heat—or rely on the straw or the 
“looks” or experience to tell you when done. 
You have the 

Taylor 

Hone Set 




@ What Next 


FOURTH OF JULY GOODS 
“Costumes by Dennison.” Ask any 
dealer for our wonderful 4th of July 
specialties made of paper—for table, 
dance or pageant. 

Write to Denninon, Dept. N 
F’amingham, Maas., for “Patriotic Booklet" 


Dame Fashion says: 
“Filet Sweaters” 

Learn in One Lesson 
How to Make Yours 
in the 

Butterick 

Transfers 

for Embroidery, Braiding, etc. 

25 cents a copy, with certificate good for 15 
cents in the purchase of any Butterick 
Pattern 


The Oven Thermometer ($1.75) tolls you 
the exact temperature of youroven in baking. 
The Candy Thermometer ($1.50) tells you the 
exact temperature of your preserves, jellies 
andcandiesin boiling. TheSugarMeter($1.00) 
tells you the exact thick¬ 
ness of your syrups. 

Write for the three 
Taylor Recipe Books. 
Recipes you can make 
perfectly the first and 
every time. N o waste of 
food or fuel! 

Taylor Instrument Companies 

Rochester, N. Y. 

If your dealer can't supply 
the Taylor Home Set or will 
not order lor you, mail $4.25 
(price of complete set) direct 
to us with dealer’s name and 
it will he sent you prepaid. 
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OTHER VIEWS ARE SHOWN ON FIGURES ON PAGES 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91 





1767 


Other views of these garments are shown on pages 82 and 83 
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1789—1786 1788 





Other views of these garments are sho wn on pages 84 and 85 







Other views of these garments are shown on pages 80 and 87 
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1734 



Other views of these garments are shown on pages 88 and 89 
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1758 



1545 



1771 1729 



Other views of these garments are shown on pages 90 and 91 
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W HEN a woman is dressed in Indian j§ 
Head she appears at her best. j| 
Whatever the setting for the picture she j[ 
makes, the crisp beauty of her white jp 
Indian Head gown enhances her charm. | 
A change of hat or shoes gives the same In- ijp 
dian Head frock the effect of another gown. I 

Indian Head is woven for service as well as sk 
fashion. It wrinkles little and does not readily § 
show soil. It launders easily and will wear a 
long time. Reasonable in price, the firm thread | 
and linen finish of Indian Head make it a most if 
satisfactory fabric for tub dresses and suits for l. 
all occasions. -E 

“Indian Head” always is in dotted letters on 
selvage. Made 27, 33, 36, 44 and 54 inches wide § 
and sold everywhere. Identify ready-to-wear I 
clothes of Indian Head by woven label. 

We will replace with equal yardage any piece >1 
of Indian Head which does not give satisfactory 1 
wear, keep its smooth finish or clear white color. Eg 
One woman’s many uses of Indian Head is told M 
in “Her Thrift Fabric.” Free on request. 

t Dept. 12, Box 1206 I 
-'O. BOSTON, MASS. || 

Nashua IVoolnap Blankets : p 




-vrpory, Drowijc a 

Kalburnie Zephyr Ginghams 
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Keep 
the date 
and title 
on the 
Film 


i 

i 

i 

i 


Keep a Kodak Story of the Children 


AND along with it, written on the him at the 
time , keep dates and titles. So, by and by, 
when you live over again, through pictures, these in¬ 
comparable days with the children, you can answer 


such questions as, “How old was Betty then?” or 
“ When did we spend that day with the Blakes?”and 
your him records will provide a permanent and au¬ 
thentic means of refreshing your memory at need. 


Autographic Kodak 


All Dealers 


“If it isn V an Kastman , it isn I a Kodak ’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 















